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is a highly con- 
centrated and 
economic food. 
One package will 
make ten quarts 
of delicious cook- 
ed food. Can you 
beat this for 
economy ? 


Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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To insure Victor oy jook for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master's is on all genuine products of 
the Victor 1 Machine Company. 


The | greatest music 
by the’ reatest artists 
-only on cede Nocdaa 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists 
who by reason of their superior artistry are 
famous the whole world over. 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon 
their appearance on the opera and concert 
stage. 

—who have chosen Victrola Records ex- 
clusively to carry their art to all the world 


and immortalize them for all time. 

Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play for you any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest 
artists, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog — the most 
complete catalog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 


ordinated and synchronized by our special processesofmanufacture,and thei r 
use,onewith the other,is absolutely essential toa perfect Victor reproducticn. 


Victor 
Supremacy 


“*Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 

Talking Machine Company designating tae products of this 

Company oaly. Te use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
. promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Paon- 
= ograpa products is misieading and illegal. 




















1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida 6 MGormack as Sir —_ 
‘as at inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in i 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto 8 Scotti py cro 13 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca as in Berber of Sele 
4 Farrar as Tosca 9 Homer as Amneris in Aida 14 Calvé as Carmen 9 ee pa ett 
5 Schumaneticink os Amomainirwatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 15 dournet as Mephistopheles nFaust. 20 Mischa Elman 
_ 21 Efrem Zimbalist 22 Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 
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Mail This Coupon 
marking X before subject that interests you 





Challenge Collars 


Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods _ a 
| 


_| Industrial Dynamites 
| Blasting Powder 





Novelty She Sheeting 

iy Transparent Siecing 
Py-r ra-lin | Rods & Tubes 
Py-ra- s-lin Pipe Bits 


| Sanitary Wall Finish 
Town & Country Paint th 
Vitrolac Varnish a 
Vitrolac Stain Finish 
Flowkote Enamel 
Antoxide Iron Paint 
$ | Auto Enamel 
Rayntite Top Material | 
~ |Motor Fabrikoid 
Craftsman Fabskeoid } 


~|Fairheld Rubber Cloth } 








|_|Saltwetre 





Blasting Supplies _ 
~|Farm Explosives 
_|Hunting ae 
| Trapshooting : 


Py-ra-lin Specialties __| Leathe Solutions 


_|Soluble Cotton 





Metal Lacquers 
Mantel Dips 


Bronzing Liquids 


Commercial Acids 


Alums 


Wood Pulp 
Pigment Bases 
Tar L Distillates 








Name _ 
Address 


City 











Challenge 


Cleanable 


Collars 


A Touch and It’s Clean 


Save laundry bills—save collar expense—have 
a clean collar always. Figure your average 
collar costs—the life of the average collar— 
the cost of frequent laundering. Then com- 
pare the result with 


Challenge Cleanable Collars 


Here is acollar with the same dull linen, stitched 
edged effect of a laundered collar—yet one that re- 
quires no laundering. A positively non-wilting, 
permanently white collar—water proof stiffened 
instead of starched, and instantly refreshed with a 
little soap and water. 

Admirable for dancing and almost indispensable for motor- 
ing because of its rain, perspiration, oil and dust proof qualities. 

Made in eighteen styles, half sizes. Sold by enterprising de- 
partmentand men’sfurnishingstoreseverywhere. Trythem. Check 
the Coupon. State your size and style—and send 25c for sample. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


725 Broadway New York 





The du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Companv, Wilmington, Delaware... 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., New Yor 
-.« Pyroxylinand Coal Tar Chemic “als 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . . ather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, Bouton. Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Hemens, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware. yes and Dye Bases 


Explos ives 
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Eliminating Poisons That Clog 
Our Systems 


T is now generally recognized by 
eminent physicians and medical 
scientists that a host of the most 

| aggravating il's that afflict men and 
women of today are directly caused by 
our sedentary habits. The large intes- 
tine, or colon, is no longer ab'e to elim- 
inate prompt'y the body’s waste matter 
in which viru'ent poisons are formed 
and absorbed by the blood. 

Auto-intoxication with all its conse- 
quences is the result—headaches, back- 
aches, dizziness, lassitude, indigestion, 
and their complications—neurasthenia, 
mental and physical exhaustion, high 
blood pressure, kidney and liver dis- 
orders, skin diseases, and many more 
serious maladies. 

The sole service rendered by the 
colon is to receive from the digestive 
organs the body’s waste matter and to 
eject it. When it fai's promptly and 
regularly to perform its duty, processes 
of putrefaction and decay proceed rap- 
idly in its contents and poisonous toxins 
are formed and released into the blood 
by absorption through the mucous 
membranes. 

Professor Virchow many years ago 
discovered in making hundreds of post- 
mortem examinations of the colon that 
intestinal congestion prevailed univer- 
sally, regardless of the cause of death. 
Other eminent physicians of today re- 
port exact'y the same condition. 

From these facts it can readily be 
seen that the colon can rightfully be re- 
garded as the seat of nearly all ail- 
ments. It is, in fact, a very hotbed of 
disease, comparable to a garbage can 
in the home. Professor Metchnikoff, 
the famous director of the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris, regards colon poisons 
as the direct cause of premature death. 
i One of the first warnings of auto- 
intoxication is constipation and indiges- 


j on, Victims of chronic constipation 


are multiplying with remarkable rap- 
idity. Many of us suffer from consti- 
pation without even knowing it, yet it 
i$ due to this condition known as in- 
I congestion that so many of us 
are far below par physically and men- 
lally most of the time. 
If we were ab'e to live outdoors and 
vigorous'y every day, our 
mS would be ab'e to function prop- 
exercise is the greatest and 


By R. H. SINCLAIR 


most satisfactory colon stimulant 
known. To most of us this is not pos- 
sible. We have neither the time nor 
the inclination to take vigorous exer- 
cise. Instead we dose ourselves with 
laxative drugs, mineral waters, and 
other nostrums, with the result that 
while we get temporary relief we not 
only aggravate the condition but find 
that repetitions of the same dose later 
fail to produce results. 

But relief, even when obtained, is not 
sufficient. To maintain health and ef- 
ficiency it is absolutely of paramount 
importance to create and maintain day 














in and day out freedom from intestinal 
poisons, and this is impossible with lax- 
atives. 

There is a new way, however, to keep 
the colon sweet and clean—a way 
which has the same effect as vigorous 
exercise, yet without the inconvenience 
or time-consuming features of exercise, 
and the results are even better because 
the treatment is localized. 

The principle upon which this new 
method is founded is the same as that 
used in massage. We all know that 
massage has the same effect as exer- 
cise—it stimulates the nerves and 


strengthens the muscles. Colon mas- 
sage as practised by osteopaths has 
proved wonderfully effective. 

This new method of massaging the 
colon involves the use of a device called 
the Kolon Motor—a mechanical mas- 
seur, the face of which is shaped to fit 
over the colon when placed against the 
abdomen. You merely put the Kolon 
Motor on a door or wall, lean up 
against it and turn the handle for a few 
moments. The face rotates with a sci- 
entific waving motion which immedi- 
ately stimulates the colon and causes 
proper functioning. . A couple of min- 
utes in the morning each day is all that 
is required and unless your experience 
is different from the hundreds of other 
users you will feel like a new person 
after the very first application. 


Before the Kolon Motor was offered 
to the public a number of well-known 
physicians were acquainted with its 
merits and used it in their practice. 
Without exception the resu'ts were 
most gratifying—in fact, every physi- 
cian who has tested the Kolon Motor 
endorses it most highly. 


Martin’s Method, Incorporated, 
Dept. 432, 105 E. 30th Street, New 
York, has prepared a booklet called 
Colon Clean'iness, which they will be 
pleased to send gratis to all readers of 
this magazine. In this booklet the 
Kolon Motor is clearly illustrated and 
its application shown. It a'so contains 
a scientific discussion of auto-intoxica- 
tion, and explains why and how the 
Kolon Motor produces such assured re- 
sults. Letters from well-known physi- 
cians relating their experience with the 
Kolon Motor also form a part of the 
book. 


There may be some who scoff at the 
idea of colon hygiene and its direct re- 
lation to hea'th and efficiency, but the 
wiser ones will either write or send the 
coupon below for this free book and 
learn what this wonderful device is ac- 
complishing for so many others. 
Martin’s Method, Incorporated 

Dept. 432, 105 E. 30th St., New York 

Without any obligation whatsoever on my 
part, you may send me a copy of the book, 
“Colon Cleanliness.” 
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Miss Judson’s first novel is so remarkable for thought, story-quality and finished writ- 
ing that it has won the distinction of serial publication in The Red Book Magazine. 


“CROWNS OF TIN’’ 


is the story of a girl determined to live her life in her own way—and will- 
ing to pay for the right. It is an exceptional novel, one that could have 
been written only by a woman—a young woman. It will be published in 
four generous installments, beginning in the next — the March— issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


on sale February twenty-third 
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anditis a good old stand-by loa 
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fora -pnere deicious, invigorating 
wholesome food dinkrich in 
nutritive gualities and easily 
digested. 
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WALTER BAKER & Co Lid 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Jj - 
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A typical specimen of strong and healthy 
childhood—a condition brought about by the 


use of Mellin’s Food and cow’s milk. 


Ng 


) Aaa? © 
<> 


Start your baby right. Send today for a Free Sample 
bottle of Mellin’s Food and our instructive book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin 


Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Three Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Japanese Dagger .. . . By Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


The Unpardonable Sin... . . . By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Valley of the Giants,. .. . . By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


The Yen Best Short Stories of the Month 
All the Comrades Were There .. . . By Arthur Train 


Illustrated by Harvey Dunn 


The Amiable Apache .... .. .. By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by Will Grefé 


A Woman Without Fear ... . . ... By Jack Boyle 
Illustrated by Robert W: Amick 


High White Shoes ...... ++. By Ida M. Evans 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


The Clubby Roadster ... . . . By Ring W. Lardner 
Illustrated by Fontaine Fox 
Quality 


5B ce ace 6 te ag ee 
Illustrated by Robert McCaig 
Boss Mary’s Bonanza . .. - By Edward W. Townsend 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 
Too Infernally Clever ... ... . . By Alexander Hull 
Illustrated by R. F. James 
For a Bit of Ribbon . . . . - By Albert Payson Terhune 


Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 


Yours Truly,D. Manier .. .. . By Winona Godfrey 
Illustrated by Ray Rohn 
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TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers 
and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps 
of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because ot exchange charges against the latter. 

ADVERTISING FORMS close the 24th of the second preceding month (April forms close 
February 24th). Advertising rates on application. 


IMPORTANT . . P . ™ ; 
eg yt THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, North American Bldg., CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
RED BOOK MAG iE : . NE is issued on the twenty- 
through agents eadaietencs LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | third of the month preceding its 
aera 3 or you may find date, and is for sale by all news- 
yourself defrs . Ma “ - 
plaints aie Sires an bene RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. dealers te ~_ xeric ts the 
who have paid cash to some R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 201 Devonshire St., Boston. event of failure to obtain copies 
Swindier, in which event, of LONDON OFFICES, 5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. at _hews-stands, or on railway 
Course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905. at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act trains, a notification to the Pub- 
reaches this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 



































=e Copvrighted, 1918, by THE REL BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted, 1918, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britian and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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At their Anniversary Dinner 
this Ham is the Honored Dish’ 


It is their silver wedding day, and the 
time for reminiscence. He tells of the 
first dinner she ever cooked for him. 
“We had baked ham like this one. I'll 
never forget how delicious it tasted.” 


For twenty-five years they have always had 
the same ham — Swift’s Premium. When- 
ever she wished to give her husband an unu- 
sually good dinner she served it. 


Each one she bought was just as fine as the 
One before—just the proportion of fat and 


lean they liked best—so tender, so exquisitely 
delicious. The special Premium cure and the 
fragrant smoke of hickory fires have pene- 
trated every fibre and added a new mellow- 
ness, a new, delicate zest to the original fine 
flavor of this ham. 


Have Swift’s Premium Ham, baked, tomorrow. 
Let your family enjoy the ‘sam which for a 
quarter of a century has delighted thousands 
of other particular families by its incompar- 
able tenderness and flavor. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 








DORIS KENYON EMMA HAIG 
FANNIE WARD ALBERTINE MARLOWE 
MAE ELSIE HELENE CHADWICK. 
WINONA WINTER. 


LEONIE PORTER. 
PAULINE HALL 
GLADYS LOFTUS 
ALICE TAAFE 
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FANNIE WARD 
Film Play Star 
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BMMA HAIG 
in “Miss 1917" 
Abbe, New Y 
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ALBERTINE MARLOWE 
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LEONIE PORTER 
in **Miss 1917 ‘ 


Alfred Chene 
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GLADYS LOFTUS 
in ‘Miss 1917" 


hotograph by Alfred Chene 
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THIS IS NO TIME FOR BOASTING; IT’S 
A TIME TO SAY NOTHING 
AND SAW WOOD 


blonds who wore monocles and exclaimed “Bah Jove!” and that all Frenchmen were 

brunettes who wore waxed mustaches and corsets and kissed one on the cheek if one 
left one’s guard down. And both the English and the French believed that all Americans talked 
through their noses, began most of their sentences with “‘Wal, I reckon,” and made up their 
conversation from braggadocio and bombast. 


er four years ago many Americans actually believed that all Englishmen were 
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The war has made us acquainted with the real Englishman and the real Frenchman; and 
before it is over, they will know us as we are. They are learning already that if bragging was 
a national characteristic, we have lost it. And strangely enough, nut only they but some of our 
own folks seem to be disappointed. 

Reporters who are “over there” with the American troops report that our men are going 
to the opposite extreme from bragging. George Pattullo, writing recently on this subject, said: 

“The truth is that Americans to-day are too diffident about their capacity. I found that 
spirit even among the men in the camps. They realize what a terrific lot there is to learn, so 
behold them sitting humbly at the feet of any nationality which has seen war experience, glumly 
dubious of their own fitness for the emergency. 

“Now that is not the brand of spirit which wins. Personally I would rather see them in 
the old cocksure mood; far rather hear them bragging that Uncle Sam could lick all creation 
with one hand tied behind his back and his eyes shut. For the Lord seems to take care of the 
cheerful ass who, in his ignorance, can see no reason why an impossible job cannot be done— 
and who goes blithely ahead and does it.” 
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Mr. Pattullo’s apprehension brings to mind a story of Lincoln. Just before the first of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, the Douglas followers were boasting that Lincoln would not have a 
show. Lincoln said nothing and his friends became worried. One of them showed his concern. 
Lincoln asked him if he had ever seen two men getting ready to fight. He had, of course. 


“Well,” said Lincoln, “did you ever notice how one of them is apt to brag about what he 
means to do? He jumps in the air, cracking his heels together, smites his fists, and wastes his 
breath trying to scare somebody. The other fellow says not a word. His arms are at his sides; 
his fists are closely doubled up; his head is drawn to the shoulder, and his teeth are set firm 
together. He is saving his wind for the fight, and as sure as it comes off, he will win it, or die 
a-trying.” 

Lincoln did not win the senatorship, which was the stake in the debates, but he lost 
because he refused to deviate from his convictions; he had overshadowed Douglas as a debater. 
And it was the things Lincoln said and did in the debates which made him a candidate for 
President. 


We are entering the fight of our lives. And as Lincoln said, that is no time to waste 
breath in boasting. Before we regret the modesty of our soldiers, let’s remember that the 
Prussian military leaders proclaimed that their troops would be in Paris before the war was three 
weeks old! 


The best possible policy for us is to say nothing and saw wood. 


—THE EDITOR 
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HE most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, Sm kepi | 
and it feels as good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting |] || - t! 
kind of lather that can be rubbed into hair and scalp thoroughly. Then it [|| Pag 
rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. And it is so mild and [9 |) he m, 
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Ivory Soap Shampoo SRR who ii 
Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. | td aj 
Rub the scalp with Ivory Soap paste (see recipe inside wrapper) Cae || Jul 15 
and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or cup, gradually rs ~if 
cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, but = |e e ¥ 
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The author of this story considers it the best he 
ever wrote—-and he has written with distinction for 
years. He here presents vividly and poignantly the _ 
drama of a man you might never have noticed. 


ALL the 
COMRADES 
WERE 
AHERE 


ARTHUR 
1R ATA 


Illustrated by 
HARVEY DUNN 


ULES VERCEL, arrayed in a magnificent 

maroon overcoat trimmed with Astrakhan, 

was standing just inside the doorway of Mat 
Conway’s select garage on Seventy-fifth Street, 
trying to read the words scrawled in chalk upon 
the call-board. He was a wiry little man with an 
€xaggesated black mustache, and in his overcoat and 
kepi he looked quite fierce and military, in spite of the 
fact that he was in livery and not in uniform. 

It was nearly nine o’clock—time for Jules to crank up 
the big Renault and take his mistress to the opera; but 
he made no move toward getting out the car. He was 
Waiting for Patrick the footman, who was punctual to 
the minute—more accurate than the garage clock,—and 
who lived only a few doors around the corner in the fine 
new apartment-house on Third Avenue. The fact was that 
without Patrick he.could not start very well, if at-all; for 
Jules could no longer read the words on the call-board— 
or even be sure of the time by the clock above it, for his 
eyes had been gradually going back on him for several 
omy now, and it required great adroitness to conceal the 
a from his employer and his associates in the garage. 
y 90 he did not realize to-night that Patrick was already ten 
= Minutes late. Once Jules had maneuvered the car through 
door, he always managed to get along well enough, 
it had not been very difficult to inculcate in Patrick 
. unconscious habit of telling him where to go and 

to stop. Besides, Jules could see big things very well. 
ao gn however, the words on the board were the 
rest blur. 
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The very thought 
of being associated 
with such a glorious 
enterprise thrilled 
Jules. Timidly he 
ventured to answer - 
that he would be 
glad to be of any 


service. 


the matter? Aren’t you going out to- 
inquired Mat,emerging from beneath a 

Belleville. 

answered Jules nonchalantly. He 
made an elaborate display of taking out his 
watch and examining it. ‘Pat has not come.” 

“Better go round and find. out what’s the trouble,” 
advised the owner of the garage. “It’s getting late.” 

“He will come,” Jules assured him. “He is always on 
time.” He laughed nervously. “Isn’t that so, eh?” 

“But your order is for nine o’clock and it’s ten minutes 
past already,” protested Mat. He flashed a sudden glance 
at the little Frenchman. 


“What’s 
night? ” 
Delauny- 

“Sure,” 
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Jules caught his breath, and his heart began to pound. 
The trouble that had originaliy disqualified him for service 
in the army had progressed until now any unusual exertion 
or excitement was inevitably accompanied by pain and 
palpitation. 

“Sacré nom!” he muttered, biting his mustache. He 
steadied himself with his hand against the door and gazed 
helplessly at Mat’s good-natured face. 

“I don’t mind running round for you,” remarked the 
garage man. “That overcoat must weigh a ton.” He was 
very fond of Jules. 

“Merci bien!” Jules started to add something else in 
French but checked himself. In moments of agitation 
he reverted to his own language. But Mat had already 
gone. : 

“Sacré nom!” repeated Jules, and the sweat broke out 
on his forehead so that he took off his kepi. Suppose 
something should really be the matter with Patrick! If 
he should be too ill to go out! Jules groped for the chair 
beside the petrol-tank and sank into it stolidly. What if 
Patrick did not come! It would be the end. Thank the 
good God that little Alexis, his nephew, no longer needed 
money to be educated—that the war had made him a 
major in the artillery already at twenty-two. 

Jules fumbled for his watch, pried open the back and 
tried to make out the features of the boy on the inside of 
the cover. He knew that he could not do so, but to try 
was all that was left to him. It made him feel a little 
nearer the lad—man, rather. By this time Alexis surely 
must be a big fellow! He wondered where he was— 
Verdun, probably. And all his friends who had gone 
back! There were three chauffeurs just from that one 
garage. 


’ 


All the Comrades Were Tim. 
“Sr 
a Be va b 

It was too late. There was a sound of ripping ironygam 


and splintering wood as the right-hand fender struck 

coor-post. ‘Lhe Renault hung nre for a moment, tore fam 
self free and jumped out into the street with a crumpt 
wing. Then she stopped, backed swiftly, turned and gam 
appeared around the corner of Lexington Avenue, smoke 
pouring from her exhaust. It_was easy enough for Jule 
to find the house, for even if it had not had a white marian 
front, he could have gone there with his eyes shut. : 

“Holy mackerel!” gasped Mat, examining critically 
two-inch strip that had been split off the doorpost, 

I didn’t know he never took a thing, I’d almost think hae 
been drinking.” } 
- Mr. and Mrs. Amos Hollinsbee, with two friends, fae 
been standing impatiently in their front hall for nearly 
minutes before the butler announced that their car ¥ 
outside. He had already telephoned twice to the garg 
without eliciting any response, owing to Mat’s abseng 
while looking up Patrick. Now the party made a hasty 
properly haughty exit. 

“This must not occur again, Jules!” remarked Mrs, Hob’ 
linsbee severely, pausing with one satin-slippered foot a, 
the running-board as she lifted her dress. “You are neaty] 
fifteen minutes late. And where is Patrick?” 

Jules touched his cap. 

“Patrick is sick and has gone to the hospital, madame 
I am very sorry. It could not be helped.” 

“T need not have been kept waiting!” answered his mig 
tress curtly. “I am sorry about Patrick, but that ism) 
excuse. Go to the opera—the Broadway entrance. We 
have not time to go around by Seventh Avenue!” 

“Oui, madame!” answered Jules, saluting again. “lam 

very sorry, madame!” i 





“Tous les copains sont la!” 
he murmured. 


added. He felt a momentay 
relief. Luckily, as the fendé 








Mat’s returning footsteps 
brought him to with a jerk. 

“Patrick’s been taken to the 
hospital!” he called from the 
curb. “ ’Sgot to have his appen- 
dix out! Katie’s gone with 
him. The kid told me—she’s 
the only one there. Say, you 
better get a move on!” 

Jules staggered unsteadily to 
his feet. 

“Anything the matter with 
you?” asked Mat sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Poor Patrick!” stammered 
Jules in explanation. 

“Oh, he’ll come through all 
right!” returned Mat. He could 
not help feeling that there was 
something the matter with 
Vercel, but he couldn’t quite 
make out what. 


Book Magazine. 


A NEW NOVELIST 


We have made another “discovery.” 
it is of a novelist who has such freshness of 
viewpoint, power of depicting emotion, and con- 
vincingness in writing, that her first novel is to 
have the distinction of serialization in The Red 


“CROWNS OF TIN” 
By JEANNE JUDSON 


is the story of a girl who insisted on the right 
to shape her life in her own way. It tells in the 
most natural manner possible, of the heroine's 
adventures with the world after she left her 
small-town home and took her chances in the 
crowds in San Francisco and New York. The 
story begins in the next—the March—issue, on 
sale February twenty-third. 


was on the other side of the caf 
its condition for the timed 
escaped notice. Also it woul 
be much easier for him toy 
straight down Broadway 
to take the complicated ™ 
necessary to arrive at theg 
entrance of the opera-housey 
The butler slammed # 
door, and Jules, peering throw 
the wind-shield, cautiously# 
in the clutch and si@ 
toward Park Avenue. @ 
surely would be able to @ 
the car safely to the Metrops 


This time 


or 


Nobody at Conway’s gal 
knew exactly how old Jules ¥@ 
cel was. He passed for a 
forty, in spite of the @ 
wrinkles which close inspect 
revealed around the comem® 
his eyes. But of coune® 








The chauffeur had walked 
heavily to the hood of the Re- 
nault and was reaching for the crank. She always was hard 
on the ignition. In Jules’ movements there was a sugges- 
tion of age—a strange inelasticity. 

“Here!” exclaimed Mat roughly. “Get up in your seat. 
I'll crank her up for you.” ‘ 

He turned quickly to make sure both street-doors were 
open and then gave the handle a quick, vigorous twist. 
Instantly a roar filled the garage, amidst which could be 
heard the grinding of gears. 

“All right!” yelled Mat above the noise, leaping to one 
side. 

Jules let in the clutch, and the car started forward. As 
well as he could, he steered for the middle of the opening.- 

“Left!” shouted Mat. “Left!” 





would hardly care to ackngy 
edge fifty-five years if applying for a chauffeur’s job,@ 
so Jules skillfully dyed his hair, mustache and eyebig™ 
and consistently referred to himself as thirty-nitle—i0@ 
on his next birthday, to be strictly accurate. oe 
Jules had been just ten when the Prussians had pow 
over the border into his native Alsace. He remem 
that day more vividly than anything else in his life. 
of the men in the town had gone away to join the a 
but a few who had come from other places trying © 
their regiments had hidden themselves in the vine 
They had intended no resistance; their only thought 
been to escape detection. But one of them—a 
of ague—had gone out of his head with the heat® 
staggering out into the road, had fired his gun ml@ 


Then had 








Then had come the tr 
he took him by the waistband of his breeches and ‘carried him sprawling to the main square.of the-town;. where he let the boy go. 


ly of the town The sergeant had not seen the killing of Nanette. He was amused at Jules;:this boy was a little fighter. So 
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air. In a moment he had been shot down and mutilated 
with bayonets, while detachments of Prussians had dashed 
into the vines on either side of the road shooting whom- 
ever they found there. 

Thus had died Jules’ grandfather, who had courageously 
continued at his spading until struck down by a bullet. 
It appeared that that single shot had frightened the invad- 
ers almost out of their senses. Then had come the tragedy 
of the town. Its inhabitants had done nothing—unless to 
give water and bread to wandering sons of France be a 
military offense, but the shot of one crazy man had been 
an excuse to stamp them all as franc-tireurs. 

Jules and his little sweetheart Nanette Duchaux, the 
daughter of the pastry-cook, who had been walking home 
from school together, had heard the shooting, and ignorant 
of its significance, had run from the hill down to the big 
poplar trees at the entrance of the town. They had seen 
dust down the road, puffs of smoke here and there among 
the vineyards, and heard the intermittent crack of the 
rifles. 

“What is it, Jules? What is it?” little Nanette had asked, 
clinging to his arm. Before he could answer, something 
had struck her a violent blow between the shoulders, and 
she had sunk in a heap motionless at his feet, blood pouring 
from her mouth. For a moment Jules’ world had turned 
black—then he had rushed screaming into the road just 
as the vanguard of the Prussians appeared around the 
turn. At their head had stalked a gigantic sergeant, the 
kindly father of a family of boys back in Posen. He had 
seen only another barelegged boy like his nine-year-old 
Albrecht, screaming in the road and shaking a school geog- 
raphy at him. Then Jules had rushed at him, striking at 
him with his book, biting, kicking and always screaming. 
The sergeant had not seen the killing of Nanette. He was 
amused at Jules; this boy was a little fighter. So he had 
taken him by the waistband of his breeches, just as he 
would have taken Albrecht, and lifting him bodily off the 
ground, had carried him along sprawling in the air to the 
main square of the town, where he had let the boy go. 

That had been Jules’ awakening to manhood. For forty 
years he had carried a smoldering torment of revenge and 
hatred inside his breast—waiting, hoping, praying for the 
day when he could avenge Alsace, his grandfather and 
Nanette. Once he thought the time had come,—the sum- 
mer of Agadir,—and he had hurried to the consulate to 


“Allons, mes enfants! Vive I"Alsace! Vive la France!” he cried gayly and lowering his head, he charged for the German trench. Varick, sandy 
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volunteer for enlistment; but they had told him thatk 
was too old, that he had angina pectoris and that his sight 
was going. 

Then broke the heart of Jules Vercel. From that m 
ment his hopes were centered in little Alexis, the only s# 
of his widowed sister Martha—the boy whose picture 
carried inside his watch. Jules had paid for his education, 
and the lad had done well and had graduated with hons 
from St. Cyr. Now he was at the front. 

Jules’ three brothers—Henri, Pierre and Gaspan- 
had been brought up in France. But now his brothersw 
dead—all three of them killed by shrapnel within the it 
six weeks. And he could not go! He alone of the lot-—i# 
the head of the family,—must remain behind in Amend 
while France poured out her blood in a never-ceasilf 
ever-broadening torrent. “All the comrades were there’ 
all had either died for France already or were fightit 
and suffering in the trenches, while he was driving 4% 
woman around in an automobile, an automobile lined wi 
cretonne, decorated with artificial flowers and redolent 
musk. What did they think of him out there? Whatal 
the boys in the different garages think of him? 

Not that he had not done what he could! Every pe 
that was not actually needed for his board and lodging ™ 
sent every month to Martha—for Alexis and his mous 
and for France. But if he lost his job, what could het 
for France? 


HERE was a drug-store on the corner, with grea 
T red bottles in the window; Jules steered for thaté 
made Fifth Avenue in safety. From that point 
comparatively easy for him to reach Forty-second Si 
since the theater rush was over and the new street-lalm 
were big and bright. Only once or twice he hesitated, ! 
the red tail-lights on the motors in front of him se 
very tiny, but at last he turned without mishap into Brow! 
way. He could not very well miss the opera-house= 
covered over with lights and with so big an entrance, © 
joined the slowly crawling line of motors, stopping ™ 
it stopped and then grinding heavily along on low a 
There it was! His hazardous journey was saley# 
He stopped in front of the glaring lights and leapeitt 
to open the door of the motor, intending to expla 
again how inevitable it was that he should have beet # 

Mr. Hollinsbee, bending his head so as to protect 
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hat, cautiously emerged and stopped midway just as Jules 
touched his cap. 

“Mrs. Hollinsbee told you to go to the Metropolitan 
Opera House!” he snapped, backing into the motor again. 
“Didn’t you hear her?” 

“Oui, m’sieur,’”’ stammered Jules. 
ment! What could be the matter?” 

“Well, this isn’t the opera—it’s the Broadway Theater!” 
retorted his employer icily. ‘Go where you're told.” 

Slowly Jules walked round the motor and climbed into 
his seat. The long lines of lights heaved up and down like 
an undulating sea. What was this that he had done! Just 
ahead on the same side of the street, a block or two further 
on, was another cluster of lights, another line of motors. 
Of course that was the opera. But what explanation was 
possible? He did not descend when he brought the car 
to a standstill in front of the entrance, but let the big negro 
open the door instead. Mr. Hollinsbee emerged with the 
gentleman; the other lady followed, and the three started 
actoss the sidewalk together, as if by prearrangement. 
Then Mrs. Hollinsbee, holding herself very stiff, stepped 
down and turning to Jules, said very distinctly and with 
obvious significance: 

“You need not come back for us. 
home from the opera.” 

“Oui, madame!” faintly answered Jules, touching his 
cap. “Mais—” But Mrs. Hollinsbee was not waiting for 
explanations. 

Her husband was waiting to help her off with her opera- 
cloak in the back of their box. 

“It’s the first time I ever knew him to be like that,” he 
Said regretfully. “Don’t you think you might give him 
another chance? He’s been very good—for three years.” 

“You're mistaken. It isn’t the first time,” she answered 
with an air of finality. “I’ve noticed something queer 
about him for the last six months. I didn’t suspect him at 
first, because his skin is so clear and he speaks so distinctly. 
But lately I’ve noticed occasionally that his eyes look 
bleary. It’s too bad.” 

Hollinsbee sighed. 

Through the curtains came the chorus of the “Mar- 
seillaise at the conclusion of the first act of “Sans Géne.” 

Besides,” added his wife scornfully, “there must be 


“L’opéra—certaine- 


We shall take a taxi 


_ Something wrong with any Frenchman who doesn’t go back 


t for his country.” She parted the curtains and 


by the camera-man, saw Jules carrying the colors steadily ahead of the fast-dropping line of men. “Some picture, what!” he gasped hoarsely. 






made her entry into the box just as the colors of France 
were being carried triumphantly across the stage. 

By a half-instinctive sort of dead reckoning, or perhaps 
guided by St. Christopher, Jules managed to work the 
Renault gradually back to the garage. Conway was wait- 
ing to give him a black-bordered letter which had come 
earlier in the day and had been overlooked. The postman 
had brought three others just like it in the last few months. 
Mat didn’t want anybody to give it to Jules but himself— 
they might not know what to say or how to say it. Jules 
left the car in the street and dragged himself wearily inside. 

“Don’t you feel well?” asked Conway sympathetically. 
“Shall I bring her in for you?” 

Jules nodded. His face showed no emotion. 

“T lose my job,” he said, staring at Mat. 

“What for?” demanded Conway. “Say, you’re kiddin’ 
me, aint you? You're the best chauffeur in the place. 
Anyhow you can get another job to-morrow if you want it.” 

Jules shook his head. 

“T will get no more job,” he answered in a toneless voice. 
“T cannot see any more—except the very big things in the 
day and the very bright things in the night, and I cannot 
tell which is which. No, I cannot drive any more.” 

“Oh, well! Cheer up! ‘Things aint always so bad as 
they look. Now, some doctor, maybe—” 

“The doctor told me long ago,” said Jules. 

Mat fingered nervously the black-bordered letter in his 
pocket. It was a fine time to deliver a letter like that! 
He walked back once to the end of the garage trying to 
make up his mind. Then he turned to Jules and said: 

“Jules, I’ve got a letter for you.” 

He tried to put a lot of friendliness and sympathy into 
his voice, as they did on the stage. 

“Yes,” answered Jules. 

Mat fished it out awkwardly and looked away. 

“Will you read it to me?” asked Jules, handing it back 
after a moment. “I cannot read any longer.” 

“Tt’s got black on it,” muttered Conway. 

“That I can see,” replied Jules. 

Mat stepped over to the light and unfolded the letter. 

“Tt begins ‘Mon cher Jules,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Jules steadily, “they all begin that way. 
That is ‘My dear Jules.’ ” 

Conway cleared his throat. 

“Notre Alexis est mort,” he (Continued on page 143) 




















































A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Arthur Somers Roche, Who 


ECILIE LEDWITH, daugh- 

( ter of the millionaire, Ran- e 
dolph Ledwith, was Se 

awakened from a doze in her 

boudoir by the telephone. 

Some one, whom she ad- 

dressed affectionately, was 

requesting her to undertake 

a mission, alone. 

“Why, dear, all that a 
money?” she said in the ‘a 
course of the conversation. ' 
“It must be a big— Afraid? 
When it’s for you? This very 
minute. Good-by, dear.” 

In a few moments, dressed 
for the rainy night, Miss Led- 
with stepped from her father’s 


Officer Dan Cheeseman, at nine- 
twenty-nine that evening, started 
across the street to the police-box 
when a young woman, wearing a rain- 
coat and carrying an unopened um- 
brella, passed him. She was almost 





“In there,” said a woman who appeared to be a servant, 
pointing through the doorway. “In there!” 

“What room?” 

“Study—end of the hall. 
do it, why—” 

Before Cheeseman could enter the house, a young man 
who said: he had heard the woman’s cry, came up. A few 
minutes later Cheeseman emerged from the study. 

“Ts he—is he—” The woman could not finish. 

“He’s dead,” Cheeseman answered. 

In response to a call from Cheeseman, Captain Larned 
and Detective Jennings arrived with the police ambulance. 
With the surgeon, the police went into the study. At the 
left-hand side of the room, before a fireplace, the body lay 
on its back. A dagger, a queer Japanese-appearing thing, 
with a yellowed ivory handle long enough for two hands 
to be clasped about it, stood out from the prostrate man’s 
body. It had been driven into the left side, high up, but 
slanting downward, entering at the base of the throat, just 
above the collar-bone. 

“How long has he been dead?” demanded Larned of the 
police surgeon. 

“Oh, I can’t tell exactly, of course. Certainly not less 
than half an hour—with equal certainty not over an hour.” 

“Here’s the sheath this knife was in!” exclaimed Jen- 
nings as he looked at the wall just beside the firenlace. 
Various kinds of odd weapons, mounted heads of animals, 
skins and fishing-rods were on the wall near by. Jennings 
stooped and drew the dagger from the body, careful not 
to touch the handle from which impressions for finger- 
prints were to be taken. ; 

Mrs. Mary Carnahan, the housekeeper, was the one who 
had given the alarm. She was positive a woman had killed 
her employer. She said shortly after nine o’clock, a young 
woman, wearing a raincoat and carrying an unopened um- 
brella, had asked to see Mr. Simmons. Mrs. Carnahan de- 
scribed the visitor as having a wealth of brown or gold 


Oh, my God, why did she 
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how -had ‘the assailant known that Kelley carried 4" 














Wrote « Loot” and «A Scrap of Paper” 





hair, rich-looking skin and being a little over five feet jp 
height. Officer Cheeseman then explained that he 
had seen a young woman who answered the de 
scription given by Mrs. Carnahan and that she 
had boarded a Verndale Street southbound car. 
Mrs. Carnahan said she remained in the kitchen 
until about twenty-five minutes past nine, when 
she heard the front door close. To be 
certain the young woman had left, 
the housekeeper said she knocked 
on the study door. Getting no re 
sponse, she opened the door and 
found Simmons lying on the floor 
with the dagger sticking out of 












him. Jennings sent Mrs. 
Carnahan to her sister’s 
home and at the same 





time ordered an inves 
tigation in regard to 
her. 

The young man— 
Hamilton  Trainor— 
who had come to 
Cheeseman’s assistance 
and who had been de- 

























gasping as she hurried along. The officer Buying henge 9 ree tained by Jennings, 
crossed to the police-box, watching the woman glanced at her. ; said he had rented the 
/ been certain that he had seen . am: 

as she boarded a street-car. And then, from the hae teahess. house to Simmons 
third house down the street came a woman’s cry about three 
of “Murder!” In an instant he was at the steps of the months before, under rather pe 
house. culiar circum- stances. The 

heirs of the Ca- wein estate, owners of the 





house, would not rent the place for less than 























thirty-five hun- dred dollars a year, and the speech 
house had _ been empty for some time, Sim Cleary 
mons, however, paid the year’s rent in at cued t 
vance without pro- test. The man, Trainor oe! 
said, was extremely reticent, but mentioned he " di 
was a retired ranch- er from Western Canada. e cit 
Trainor aroused the interest of Jennings further oa 
by relating that from his bedroom window—the back ee 
yards of the Simmons and Trainor houses touched—he hi tc 
had seen, several times in the past week, a man leave the He nig 
Simmons study through the French windows which opened J « ews 
on the back piazza. Trainor also said that while waiting or Je 
to be interviewed by Jennings, he had found footprints aog 
leading to the French windows. Jennings found the young of the 
man was right—there were footprints. duty { 
An entirely new clue was discovered on Jennings’ retum his ‘he 
to the study. It was a pasteboard box in the wastebasket. all ea 
On it was written: solutio 
“T, P. Jernegan, 154 West Th—” That was all. spot 
The box was crammed with money—fifteen thou Sietet 
dollars in currency. Jennings at once sent out a dragnet ie wa 
for L. P. Jernegan. : dead ; 
Officer Kelley was dispatched to headquarters with the "ca 
dagger. Examining Simmons’ personal effects, Jenmilg Pod 
found Simmons had a bank balance of $114.756.92, 4 drawir 
’ that in the last three months Simmons had checked olf this on 
more than $22,000, including a check that day for $15,000 “Re 
A telephone call for Jennings came from Kelley. ™ geant 
had been attacked on the wav to headauarters. is a sti 
“He was trying for the knife.” said Kelley. The e 
Jennings returned to the study, frankly amazed. Kelley Jen 
was right; the assailant had wanted the dagger. Vl nc 
Because his finger-prints were on the handle of it. But 
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CHAPTER Vi 


ENNINGS awoke with a 

start, from a dream in which the 
mayor had wound up a grandiloquent 
speech by stating that the very lives of the citizens of 
Clearwater were owing to the gallant officer who had res- 
cued them from the tyranny of murderous anarchy; and 
would Mr, Jennings please accept the commissionership, 
this diamond badge, a million dollars and the freedom of 
the city? 

For a minute, gathering his senses, the Sergeant stared 
at the dead embers in the fireplace. Then he gingerly 
Stretched his legs, to find them cramped and stiff from 
his night in the easy-chair. He rose to his feet, blushing. 
He was glad that Larned was not here to see him now, 
for Jennings felt several varieties of a jackass. How 
Pompous, how conceited, he must have seemed to Larned 
with his insistence on remaining the night at the scene 
of the murder. He had wanted to impress Larned— 
duty first! It was his first big case, and it had gone to 
his head. He had wished to create a picture of himself, 
all brain detached from mere body, applying itself to the 
Solution of the mystery, drinking in detail upon the very 
Spot where the crime had been committed, sheer intellect 
measuring, weighing, discarding, analyzing— Oh. pshaw! 

€ was young, and he admitted it to himself there in the 

aa man’s study while he straightened his tie in the 
mirror above the fireplace. , 

odesta, tired-eyed, shoeless and coatless, was in the 

omega reading a book that he had picked up from 

. ene. He leaped to his feet and saluted. 

eporter from The Star hanging around outside, Ser- 
pel - said. “Got rid of all the others, but this bird 
Sticker. He’s bound to see you. Been there all night. 
€vening-paper men will be along any minute, too.” 
fnnings looked at his watch; it was six o’clock. “Well, 
Tagg here,” he remarked. . “You'll be relieved at 
h Podesta. If anything turns up, any message from 
arters, Or anything, phone me at my home. Have 
iby The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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the relief do so. If I’m not there, I’ll be gone to head- 
quarters. See that no one enters the house without proper 
authority. 

“Yes sir,” said Podesta. 

Wondering if his theatrical action of staying all night 
in the dead man’s study—which had not helped him at all, 
had done nothing toward aiding concentration of thought 
—made him ridiculous in Podesta’s eyes, Jennings let him- 
self out of the house. The rain had reluctantly ceased 
overnight, but the atmosphere was heavy with haze, and 
the damp chill was unpleasant. Jennings turned up his 
collar and hurried down the walk to the gate. 

There a man whom he recognized accosted him. It was 
Welles, the Star man. 

“Not a word, not a word for the papers,” said Jennings 
hurriedly. 

Welles grinned amusedly. “Come off, Sherlock,” he 
chuckled. “That horse is too high; he’ll give you a nasty 
fall.” 

The last drop of Jennings’ conceit dribbled away. He 
saw himself clearly as he must have appeared last night, 
as he appeared now to the shrewd eyes of Welles: a 
bumptious young man whom sudden authority had afflicted 
with the dread disease of the swelled head. He became 
suddenly what he had always been until last night—a — 
competent police detective who could hang to a trail like 
a dog at a bone. If Welles laughed at him, probably the 
others, Captain Larned and the policeman, had felt like 
laughing. Welles’ gibe was like a shower of cold water; 
it cleared away the mental fog and helped Jennings to 
reéstablish himself on the plane above which he 
thought to rise, the plane of the Force, where detectives 
didn’t do any storybook stunts, didn’t discover perpetrators 
of crimes by inductive or deductive reasoning, but grabbed 
the likeliest “suspect,” sweated him, decided on his guilt 
or innocence, jailed him, or turned him loose and grabbed 
the next most likely person. Last. night Jennings had 
been trying to reconcile various inconsistencies, had been 
looking for a “theory.” The swelled head had caused this. 
But this morning he was a cop once more, careless of 
theory but anxious for arrests, preferring, in the good 
old-fashioned police way, to build a theory about an 
































































“My maid—will swear—that I didn’t—leave my room. I—I—"” “I’m not an enemy,” said Welles with sympathy. “But it's my duty to get the y 


, 


duty. not only to my paper and to myself, but to the State. Suppose you tell me why—" “I'll tell you nothing; you have my denial,” she blazed. 
is not enough—™ Welles shook his head pityingly. ‘Unfortunately, it isn’t,” he said. 
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+ 
k: grrested person, rather than to look for a victim to fit a 
E. So, instead of being aloof, instead of waving 
Welles aside as he would have done last night, Jennings 
pri in return. 
= He swung one leg out and described a sort of arc with 
© it. He went through the pantomime of removing the other 
"foot from a stirrup; he made as though gathering up a 
| pair of reins. 
“Here, you hold him; -he’s a restive beast,” he said. 
ho off him.” 
= Welles struck the atmosphere a mighty slap; he shaded 
shis eyes with his hand and began dancing up and down, 
d is feet striking the sidewalk in fair imitation of a horse 
Hoping. 
Tl bet that wallop stung him,” he said gravely. 
© “There, he’s around the corner already.” He turned to 
Pthe Sergeant. “Well, shoot,” he said. 


PP HEY fell into stride together, heading toward Vern- 
dale Street. 
“How much do you know?” parried Jennings. 
“Rennold Simmons, business unknown, previous condi- 
tion of servitude, race, religion, politics and color—no, 
he was white, I take it—well, the rest unknown, was 
stabbed to death sometime last night. No arrests made 
yet. At least, not up to half an hour ago, when I tele- 
| phoned the paper. That’s all, Sergeant.” 
= “It’s plenty,” grunted Jennings. 
= "Not for the hungry public that reads The Star,” 
Stetorted Welles. “Of course, it’s enough for to-day’s issue 
Sei wasn’t on the story until midnight. Came in from 
Something else and was assigned this one for to-day. Lit- 
Sue johnny-on-the-job—that’s me. Instead of going home 
Sama getting my rest, I came up here and camped out. 
minks I, ‘Old Doctor Jennings, who’s saved the jobs of 
Simany, many, many newspaper men, dear old kind-hearted 
eDoc Jennings, who has all sorts of recipes for job-Saving 
fered up in his seven-and-a-quarter dome, Ae’ll tip off 
mitie Robert to the good news, and not tell it to any other 
porters, either.” 
And you thought all that up by your lonesome? Clever 
il” grinned Jennings. “Too bad such brainwork is 
Wasted, for here’s my car, and—” 
= “Don’t you realize that I’ve been up all night waiting 
@ior a chance at you? That that dumb-headed Podesta 
S Wouldn’t let me in to see you? Said you wanted sleep, 
hen everybody knows that Old Sleuth can go seventy- 
weven days without sleep, food or drink, when he’s got a 
Bcase on hand! D’ye think I lost my sleep for fun?” 
= What's the answer?” queried Jennings. “You know 
that ‘any information must come from headquarters. I'd 
pang 


we, s 
gas the downtown street-car came close, Welles hooked 
arm through that of Jennings. 
smaybe you wouldn’t talk, but—you’d trade, eh? 
pecially if I had something worth trading for, and if I 
bd that it wouldn’t go to any rival officer anxious 
make a name for himself? How about it?” 
eanings looked keenly at Welles. He knew that Welles 
J of the most capable newspaper men in the city, 
mise that Welles would not bluff at a time like this. 
e fact that Welles had gone directly from one assign- 
met0 this case, without rest; was remarkable in itself. 
meant something. 
wiat you got?” demanded the Sergeant. 
wnat you got?” countered Welles. ‘Look here, Ser- 
f I want to trade with you. Tell me everything you 
aW about this murder—not the stuff that’ll be given to 
|, Papers, but the inside dope. Then, if you don’t 
_ ff all printed, let me have one item that the other 
<2, Wont get. I'll print that and keep the rest mum 
= you Say the word. But I want a beat for The Star 
EOw morning. I want to be sure of it.” 
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“And you’ve got something that’s worth it—about this 
case?” 

“I guess you know me, Jennings,’ replied Welles sim- 
ply. 

Jennings did know the reporter. Without hesitation he 
told Welles everything that he had picked up about the 
mystery. 

‘Now, then,” he finished, ‘none of that stuff is coming 
out in the afternoon papers, and it didn’t appear this 
morning, I’ll wager.” 

“No, it didn’t,” said Welles thoughtfully. 

“We don’t want to alarm this man, or this woman,” 
went on Jennings. “But the woman, of course, must 
know that she’s suspected; so—well, to-morrow morning 
you can print what I’ve told you about her. Forget about 
the man that came in through the window, the money, 
the address, all the rest of it. If there’s anything in those 
matters, 4nd there is, I don’t want it known that we’re 
investigating them. But the woman who called—that’s 
O. K. Now, then, what have you got in return?” 

“This.” 

Welles took from his pocket a piece of paper, on which 
was written: 

Little Maids. R. S. number five lives in Endwood. 

Good luck from Seven. 


The writing was legible enough, but appeared to have 
been written by a man not much accustomed to the use 
of a pen. The characters were formed |very carefully, 
painfully, as though they had been drawn rather than 
written. The paper itself was a sheet from an ordinary 
scratch-pad, white, of poor quality. 


= HERE did it come from?” demanded Jennings. 
“What’s it got to do with this case? Who 
wrote it? Where’d you get it?” 

“One at a time,” laughed Welles. “Come from? It 
was brought into the business office of Te Star last night 
—about ten o’clock. Middle-aged man, dressed in long 
dark coat and dark soft hat. Sounds like young Trainor’s 
man, eh? Well, he wanted it inserted in the personal 
column, paid for it, was told that it would appear this 
morning and left. But when the clerk who’d accepted 
it turned it over to Batters, in charge of that column, 
Batters was doubtful. You know there’s been trouble 
about The Star’s personals, and the big boss has given strict 
orders that nothing dubious shall go in there. The ‘Lit- 
tle Maids’ sort of got Batters’ goat. It looked like a date 
with some girls, and The Star doesn’t print that sort of 
thing. Anyway, Batters took it upstairs to the managing 
editor. 

“When I came in, the M. E. sent for me and put me in 
charge of this Simmons case. He said that from what 
little had been phoned in by the men out on it, it looked 
like something pretty big. I blushed, acknowledged the 
compliment, looked modestly downward, and—my. eyes 
happened to rest. right on this thing. I don’t read papers 
on other men’s desks as a general rule, Jennings, but I’d 
read this thing before I realized it. Then, of course, I 
told the boss I’d read it, and he told me what I’ve told 
you about it. The connection’s plain enough, -isn’t 
it?” 

“R. $.—Rennold Simmons. And Endwood’s the suburb 
we’re in right now.- Well, I wouldn’t swear that there’s 
any connection, but—I’m not sure I’d have thought any- 
thing about ‘it if I’d happened to see it in the paper, at 
that.” 

“Oh, I think you would,” said Welles. “Anyway, with 
Rennold Simmons’ ‘name just mentioned, and the location 
of his home—well, I thought of it. And now that you see 
it, what do you make of it?” 

“Did your paper print it?” asked Jennings. 

Welles shook his head. “The M. E. had decided not 
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to, anyway. But after I put a name to those initials—no, 
The Star hasn’t printed it. Does it mean anything to 
your” 

“Why, if I could be certain that ‘R. S.. meant Rennold 
Simmons, I should say that it was a tip-off of Simmons’ 
address.” 

“Mar-vel-ous!” scoffed Welles. 
from it?” 

“That’s all I get now. What do you get?” 

Welles pursed his lips. “We-ell, here’s this 
Simmons getting rid of a couple of centuries 
every week. Some spending-money, eh? And 
he draws fifteen thousand in cash that he’s 
evidently expecting to send off by express 
or parcel post or messenger, ch? Smells 
like blackmail, of course. And here’s a 
personal referring to Simmons. At least, 
it isn’t so very farfetched for us to 
assume that it means Simmons. Until 
we learn that it means some one else, 
we can call R. S. the murdered man. 
A tip-off, as you say so brilliantly, old 
top, of Simmons’ address. What does 
blackmail make you think of nine times 
out of ten? A woman, or some women, 
eh? Little Maids! Women getting 
the office as to where Simmons hangs 
out. How does it sound?” 

“Convincing aS a_ press-agent’s 
stuff,” said Jennings. “If he wanted 
to tip the ladies off, why not write ’em 
a note? Why not mention Simmons’ 
name instead of his initials?” 

“Kee-rect! That’s the weak spot. 
But still—suppose our advertiser didn’t 
know the address or addresses of the 
Little Maids, suppose also that he 
didn’t want to alarm Simmons and 
thought that the initials might not 
arouse Simmons’ suspicions if he 
happened to see the personal 
—makes it sound better, 
eh?” — 

“But where does it get 
us?” demanded Jennings. 
“To regret,” answered 
Welles. “If only this murder had 
been kept out of the news this morn- 
ing, and this personal had been printed, and 
we'd tumbled to it, and we’d watched Sim- 
mons’ place, maybe these Little Maids—” 

“Sure! And if Johnson hadn’t fought Willard—” 

“Oh, I know. The if’s are there in superabundance, 
but still— Here’s something else: when I fitted Simmons’ 
name to those initials with one of my well-known flashes 
of genius, I realized that it was pure coincidence and 
might mean absolutely nothing. So, before leaving the 
M. E.’s office, I picked up a Clearwater directory and 
turned to the Endwood district. Do you happen to know, 
Sergeant, that there’s not a single person listed under the 
S’s whose front name happens to begin with R—-that is, 
who possesses only one initial? There are R. F. S.’s and 
R. J. Ss, and so forth, but not a single solitary R. S. 
alone—not listed in the book, anyway.” 

“Nice work,” said Jennings with honest admiration. “If 
only that personal had been handed in to you after you’d 
learned of the murder, and the man had been detained— 
more if’s,” he finished disgustedly. 

“T’ll want to keep this paper,” he said after a moment. 

Welles nodded assent. He yawned. “Me for the hay. 
See you at headquarters some time to-night, Sergeant, eh?” 

“Well, I’ll be around somewhere,” replied Jennings, non- 
committally. ‘You live downtown?” 


“Ts that all you get 
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Welles shook his head. “Out here in Endwood, & 
least, when I want credit anywhere, I say I live in Eng 
wood. Endwood folks are usually well to do.” Hp 
grinned. “But I really live just across the Allston ling? 
He pointed across Verndale Street in the direction of the 
other suburb. “No direct car-line, and rather than Change, 
I’m going to walk straight across—less than a mile, % 
long, Sergeant.” 

“So long, Welles.” 

And the Sergeant swung aboard a car that he had sig- 
naled while talking. Had he looked back, he woul 
have seen a faint smile on Welles’ face. 

The reporter had been honest; he had told Jennings 
that he had something in exchange for any informatiog 
the Sergeant might give him. He had given Jennings 
that something. But there had been more, more that 
had not been in Welles’ mind when he proposed the 

bargain to Jennings—something that had 
leaped-into his brain when Jennings 
had told him of the mysterious 
¢ woman visitor. And inasmuch as 
this had not been part of what he 
had intended to tell Jennings in & 
change, Welles saw no reason why he 
should inform the police officer now, 
Moreover, Welles could not be cer 
tain; it was most dreadfully farfetched. 
And still— He decided to sleep on it 
Welles covered the mile to his lodg- 
ings. Leaving word that 
f he wished to be called no 
/ later than three o’clock, he 
turned in to bed and fel 
asleep at once. 
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CHAPTER VII 






. 3" ATHED, shaved, dressed 
: from the skin out in fresh 
apparel, Jennings sat dow 
to a hearty breakfast provided 
by his housekeeper. This 
“under his belt,” as he 
would have phrased it, life 
took on a rosier tinge. Bal 
fled by the many complet 
ities of the case, the pe 
sonal advertisement had 
served further to complicate matters; and Jennings, on the 
way downtown to his apartment, had wondered how @ 
earth he was to find a loophole through which light might 
filter upon the mystery. 

But breakfast altered matters. He mustn’t let himsél 
wander in too many directions; the man who does that's 
lost, whether in the woods or in the field of art, or bust 
ness or detection or anything else. Two people had beet 
to see Simmons last night; one or the other, or both 2 
concert, had slain him. It was well to learn, if possible 
all other matters that had a bearing on the crime, oF @ 
what and who Simmons had been; but the importa 
thing was to locate the murderer or the murderess. 
course, these other matters might—most probably woulé= 
throw light upon the identity of these wanted perso 
but he must not rack his brain too much in trying ® 
puzzle these matters out. Catch the murderer, and doubt 
less the meaning of the personal would be made clear, 6 
though it was absurd to suppose that the murderer 
tried to insert the advertisement. 

True, the vague description of the man who had left 
the personal at the Star office corresponded with the 
vague description of the man whom Trainor had see, ™% 
why should the murderer have gone directly dow! 












“A repohteh from The 
Star, Miss Cecilie.” 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 


d. At iter killing Simmons, to insert a mes- 
1 End. sage notifying somebody of Simmons’ 
” He Wi whereabouts—unless, of course, the ie 
line.” murderer had wished to notify these a 
of the #¥ ynknown Little Maids that Simmons 6% ca 
hange @ had been killed? But that theory was Foy 
e. So Mf untenable; the murderer would know am 
that the news-columns would convey od 
that information to all the world. Why ‘a 
id sig. Mi should he advertise it? Maybe, of 
would % course, he wanted to let the Little Maids 
know who had done the deed, but— 
nnings Speculation, speculation! When there 
nation {% were two facts, two people, who could un- 
inings [i doubtedly, one or both of them, answer > 
> that fall these questions! When there were 


clues as yet uninvestigated that might 
lead to the knowledge of the identity of 
those two people! Until all the clues were 
run down, or the facts that promised clues 
were investigated, Jennings once again made 
up his mind, he would indulge in no more 
speculation. 

He walked to headquarters, distant only a 
quarter of a mile from his apartment. 

“Couldn’t keep you out with the 
goats, eh?” Captain Leary, of the 
detective-bureau, greeted him. 
“We're taking over the matter down 
here. The Commish decided that, first 
thing this morning. Telephoned down from 
his house. He has friends in Endwood, 
you know, and it might make them 
nervous to know that a murder was 
being handled by a station-house 
force of plain-clothes men.” 

“Does that mean I’m 
through?” 

“Not a bit of it. The Commish 
wants you to have full charge 
ofthe case. Wilson will 
take your place with 
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j big chance, 
ennings. I i 
Cie wish you 
“Thanks, Captain!” And Jennings 
colored with pleasure. 
He took his old desk and looked 
about him with delight. Doing station-house duty 
Went against his grain. The routine work of the Force 
was not at all to his liking, although, like a good soldier, 
ore without grumbling whatever was assigned to him. 
bs 0 be back downtown, and in complete charge of a 
ate felt ashamed of his feelings of the past 
weeks. He had felt that being assigned to the Endwood 
ayn to do ordinary “house” work, had been a reflec- 
for ‘ecb capabilities. And yet it could not have been, 
a Ommuissioner himself had ordered his continuance 
e case. It only went to show that his superiors 
pren’t in the habit of ignoring their underlings. The 
.2 mighty machine,.and a man must. play many 
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parts in that machine, be able to play any 
art. 

r At his desk Jennings began pulling 
threads together. Officer Dorsey, of the 
Identification Bureau, brought to his 
desk the photographs that had been 
taken of the “treated” dagger hilt. 
There were several clearly defined finger- 
prints, and two prints of thumbs. 

“That,” said Jennings, touching a 
picture, “is a woman’s mark. That other 
is a man’s. What have you done, Dor- 
sey?” : 

“Been through our records. 
like these two in them.” 

“Have copies made; send at once to 

police departments in all the big 

cities for comparison. Request 

immediate action and re- 
sponse.” 

Dorsey nodded. Jennings 
stared curiously at the photo- 
graphs. He was no thumb-print 

expert himself. Where Dorsey 

could see tremendous 
differences in the 
whorls and curls of 
the markings, Jen- 
nings| would have 

had to study a 

long time to get 

the differences. 

Further, Dorsey 

could classify each 

thumb - print al- 

most at a glance, 
know in what 
section of the 
records to look 
for a _particu- 
lar class, and 
all the minute 
gradations of 
that class. 

Jennings 
read the print- 
ed report that 

reporter from The Star? ctated that the 

Wh-what for?” 7 t 

prints of Sim- 

mons were not similar to either of 
the thumb-marks on the dagger- 
hilt, and took Dorsey’s word for it. 
Dorsey knew. He dismissed the man, 
looking after him with a slight trace of 

envy. He, Jennings, could tell a woman’s . 

1 prints from a man’s when the woman’s mark 

happened to be much smaller than the man’s. 

Yet if he had not known, or suspected, that a 

woman’s prints were among those Dorsey had 
shown him, he might have reasoned that the small prints 
were those of a child. He smiled. A man couldn’t know 
everything, and the next best thing to knowing all about 
things was to have men under one who did. Nevertheless 

Jennings made a mental resolve to devote some time to 

the study of thumb-prints in the near future. A man 

couldn’t possess too much information. 

He reached for some typewritten pages upon his desk. 
One thing was now certain: Simmons had not killed him- 
self. That had been practically certain last night, but it 
was positive now. Grant that Simmons could have in- 
flicted the blow upon himself that killed him, he would 
have had to grab the hilt to do it; the blade had been 
driven in to the hilt, so that the dead man could not have 
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seized the weapon by the blade. And there was no trace 
of his thumb-prints upon the hilt. Simple as a problem in 
arithmetic! 

But these typewritten pages—it was a good thing there 
was an occasional simple thing about the mystery, because, 
taken as a whole, it surely was the very nadir of simplicity. 
For the typewriting stated that Officers Glenning, Math- 
ewson, Gilday and Parker had visited Number 154 
West Thirteenth Street, and all the houses of that num- 
ber on all the streets from West Thirtieth to Thiry-ninth, 
without finding anyone who knew of L. P. Jernegan, the 
man whose name and a portion of whose address had been 
found on the pasteboard box that contained the small for- 
tune. 

Jennings put these pages down and picked up others 
recounting the experiences of the officers who had been 
detailed to find and question the conductor of the car 
which the young woman of the furled umbrella had 
boarded. 

The conductor had been easily located. In response 
to questioning, he stated that he remembered the young 
woman very well. He described her, not so well as Mrs. 
Carnahan had done, but sufficiently to leave no doubt that 
the woman whom Mrs. Carnahan had seen, and Cheese- 
man had observed boarding the car, were one and the 
same—had there been reason to doubt it, which there 
was not. 

The young woman had ridden from Verndale Street and 
Hastings Street, in Endwood, right into the heart of the 
business district of Clearwater. She had alighted at Myr- 
tle Street. Yes, she had opened her umbrella when she 
left the car. 

“Got her nerve back—done what she intended to do 
and grown calmer,” muttered Jennings, at this stage of 
the report. 

He resumed his reading. The conductor had never, so 
far as he could remember, seen the young woman before. 
He remembered her so clearly now because he’d thought 
it was an odd place for a young woman to leave his car 
at that time of night, quite a long distance from the resi- 
dence district, or any hotel. 

“A blind!” commented Jennings. Then he smiled with 
approbation as he read of the further efforts of the men 
detailed to this end of the case to trace the young woman. 
For they too had seen that the woman was obviously try- 
ing to cover her trail, and had queried of an all-night- 
drug-store clerk at the corner of Myrtle and Broad streets, 
where the woman had left the car, if he had seen such 
a person. 

The clerk had; she had entered his store shortly after 
ten o’clock and had used the public telephone. The clerk 
did not know whom she had called, but she had remained 
in his store for certainly five minutes after emerging from 
the telephone booth. The clerk knew this because, as the 
young woman left the booth, a young man—not a com- 
panion of hers, for-he had entered while she was telephon- 
ing and they had hardly looked at each other—had taken 
her place in the booth. The young man had put 
his head out of the booth in a few moments and asked for 
a nickel—said that his three minutes were exhausted and 
he had no small change and wished to continue speaking. 
The clerk had handed him the coin, and the young man 
had remained in the booth awhile longer—certainly two 
minutes longer. Then he had come out, bought a cigar, 
repaid the five-cent loan when the clerk changed a bill 
for him, and left the store. A moment after that the 
young woman had left. Convincing proof that she had 
remained there at least five minutes, probably a trifle 
longer, after telephoning! 


UT the report did not end there. Officers Lewis and 
Wescott, whose names were signed to the paper, had 
shown cleverness. They had reasoned ‘as Jennings himself 
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would have reasoned under like conditions. The y 
woman had telephoned for somebody, most likely a ¢hay 
feur, to meet her. But the clerk had heard no 
evidently, then, if a machine had been sent for, it ha 
been directed to meet her at a distance from the drugstore 

Jennings nodded appreciatively at this point. ‘iheg 
ficers had reasoned weil. A young woman who was cy 
enough to try and blind her trail after all she had unde 
gone, would hardly be the sort to telephone for a mp 
escort home. Having done so much and gone so far, she 
be the sort capable of going the rest of the way hom 
alone. A car, that was it! Else why the wait after te, 
phoning, unless to give a machine time to arrive? Ag 
probably a public machine, too! Having taken so 
precautions, it was unreasonable to suppose she woul 
send for a private car, a car the number of which might} 
traced, with its consequent discovery of herself. 

Officers Lewis and Wescott had tried to obtain fr 
Central the number called by the young woman, but Cm 
tral refused to give it unless the policemen came to te 
central office, according to the telephone company’s rig 
They had tried a shorter cut. Both of them had been @ 
downtown beats; they knew every garage in the neighbor 
hood, and it must have been to a near garage that she had 
telephoned, for she had left the drug-store soon, and it ws 
unreasonable to suppose that on such a night she ha 
intended to walk far to meet the machine. And the thin 
garage they telephoned, the Occidental, had given then 
the expected answer. 


HE officers had gone directly to the garage and supple 
mented the information received over the phone, y 
face-to-face conversation. A car had been called by tee 
phone and requested to go at once to the corner of Gla 
and William streets, a couple of blocks from the all-nigit 
drug-store. There a young woman had accosted i 
chauffeur, announced that she had telephoned, and & 
quested to be driven to the Thirty-eighth Street stationd 
the elevated road. The chauffeur himself, not yet go 
home for the night,—Lewis and Wescott had worked fas 
and it was not one o’clock when they reached the garag, 
—gave them this information. He could give but i 
faintest description of the woman, but such as it wai 
made certain that the officers’ reasoning had been withol 
a flaw and that she was the same one who had telephontl 
who had ridden in the trolley from Endwood, who hil 
fled the house of Rennold Simmons. 

But at the Thirty-eighth Street station of the elevatél 
the trail ended. Lewis and Wescott had gone immediate 
up there. The ticket-agent had gone on duty at eight 
the evening, was still there when the officers arrived, 
expected to remain there until six in the morning: Bi 
he was a dull sort of person and could not remember thi 
anyone corresponding to the description given him by the 
policemen had purchased an elevated ticket from him thi 
night. So many people bought tickets, that he couldil 
be expected to remember. And so there the trail ended. 

“Clever,” commented Jennings—and he referred 0 the 
young woman rather than to the officers. “Rode W 
downtown to throw anyone off the scent, also to get It 
nerve back. Too conspicuous to board another trolléj! 
Phoned for a taxi—shrewd enough to realize that a @ 
drawing up to the drug-store at that time of night 
be as conspicuous as her boarding a car in the downtow 
district at that time. So had it meet her a little distam® 
away. Then thought that over and went a little bet 
Might somehow be traced to the taxi—as she was. 
ever intended taking the machine directly home, 
changed her mind. She went to the elevated, fat 
uptown to make her call seem reasonable, to 
chauffeur think it was a legitimate journey. 
saw her go up the L stairs.. Yes, but she might 
come down again when he’d gone off. Or at thai 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 


‘cht have bought a ticket and taken a train, 
t have done any one of a dozen things. 
Anyway, for the moment she’s lost.” 
Jennings pressed a bell, and a uni- 
formed man responded. “Have half a 
dozen men take in the garages in the 
neighborhood of - Thirty-eighth 
Street,” he ordered. “Find out 
if young woman— Here!” 
From a bunch of printed de- 
scriptions of the young woman, 
he handed a dozen to the of- 
ficer—so quickly had the De- 


partment press got busy striking off Mrs. Carnahan’s 
words; it was a bit of the routine detective work that 
Larned had put inta operation; and the sheets on Jen- 
nings’ desk were still damp from the press. 

“Take these,” he directed, “and see if any of the garages 
up there picked her up, if any of their chauffeurs can rec- 
ognize her. If they can’t, if no such person cailed up from 
anywhere or went directly to any garage—well, let the 
men work all day on that. And when the night shifts go 
to work on the L, let them ride up and down and stop at 
every station and see if any ticket-agent or guard remem- 
bers seeing such a woman get on or off any train last night. 
awe they aren’t all like that Thirty-eighth Street dumb- 

ea 9 

The officer saluted and left the room. Jennings picked 
up the last typewritten report. It was signed by 
Officer Dinsmore and gave an account of what he had 
learned concerning Mrs. Carnahan. And whether or not 
that lady might be worthy of suspicion, there was noth- 
ing in her past life to indicate that she was a person 
of murderous proclivities. Since the death of her hus- 
band, a decent, hard-working carpenter, Mrs. Carnahan 
had supported herself by acting as housekeeper. From 
the commencement of her widowhood until last December, 
she had worked continuously for one family. On the 
death of the master of the house, and the consequent 
breaking up of the home, Mrs. Carnahan had obtained 
employment, through an agency, with Rennold Simmons. 

Despite all his good intentions not to bother his brain 
with theories until he had exhausted every method of trac- 
ing the two persons who might have committed the crime, 
Jennings lapsed into a study for a few minutes. Two dif- 
ferent thumb-prints on the handle of the dagger! What 
did that mean? Two different people could hardly have 
held the weapon together and struck. Had the woman 
struck first, inflicting the minor wound, and the man 
snatched the dagger and driven home the stroke of death? 

€ prints of the woman’s hand were at the extreme end of 
ae hilt, the prints of the man nearer the crosspiece. They 
a ot overlap. Idly, Jennings picked up a paper-knife on 
desk and noted the position of his thumb. 

He was holding it as an amateur holds a dagger, with his 
lumb uppermost. This was as the woman must have held 
Then he shifted his grip and held the knife as a sword 
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He turned to the Sergeant. “* Well, 


shoot,” he said. They fell into stride 
together. “How much do you know?” 
parried; Jennings. 


is gripped, with the thumb forward, or 
downward; this was the man’s grip, accord- 
ing to the position of his thumb-prints. 

And now Jennings’ eyes narrowed. For thinking of such 
nonsense had made him think of something else.” The 
blow that had driven the knife into the heart must have 
been struck from overhead. No man, holding a knife as 
one holds a sword, with the thumb forward, could easily 
manipulate his arm so as to deliver that downward blow 
with the dagger’s point—unless, of course, the murderer, 
having gripped the weapon in sword-fashion, had twisted 
elbow and body in a most amazing fashion, and delivered 
the fatal blow with his palm outward from his body and 
his elbow turned outward instead of downward, at a great 
loss of power at a moment when he would use all his 
strength in the most natural way. This, whether the mur- 
derer had struck with left or right hand, from before or 
behind his victim. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the woman had gripped the dag- 
ger with the thumb uppermost, and inasmuch as the dag- 
ger had penetrated from the base of the throat downward 
to the heart, she must have been the one to strike the 
second and deadly blow. 

That seemed certain; and yet, against this certainty 
was Mrs. Carnahan’s statement that the woman was not 
particularly big. Of course, small women are often 
stronger than large ones; but unless this mysterious woman 
were a little giantess, Jennings could not see how she 
could have driven home the fatal blow. Grant that she 
was a female athlete, there still remained the fact 
that Simmons had stood well over six feet, and that a 
woman of five feet four, or thereabouts, could not have 
reached high enough above the place of entrance of the 
dagger to exert sufficient force to accomplish the fatal blow. 
Grant that she was a female athlete, there still remained 
the fact that Simmons had stood well over six feet, and that 
a woman of five feet four, or thereabouts, could not have 
reached high enough above the place of entrance of the 
dagger to exert sufficient force to drive the weapon 
home. 

Abruptly Jennings shook his shoulders, as though sud- 
denly chilled. It was his physical manifestation of getting 
rid of puzzling thoughts. But still (Continued on page 132) 
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Imray was blood-brother to an Apache chief, according to his friend Roddy Giers. 
“The-guy-who-makes’em-groan.” How, then, was it possible for lovely Lucia Cheney to fall in love with the brute? 








His Indian name, in fact, was 
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LMOST anybody > 
A would have pit- 
m ied the dog. | 


Some people might have 
pitied the man, whose ap- 
pearance was also deplor- 
able; but the dog’s 
distemper, which had 
taken patches of the 
grizzled wiry hair from 
his coat and disagreeably 
affected: his pathetic eyes, 
could no more have been 
his own fault than his 
staring ribs or his inde- 
terminate ancestry; 
whereas the man’s external 
manginess was obviously attribut- 
able to defects of character which, 
rightly or wrongly, are held 
blameful. Clearly, the man was. a 
tramp and an unsavory specimen of 
the species. The dog was attached 
to him—by an untwisted strand 
of old rope. 

Another man was seated 
on a bench at the corner 
of the road, waiting for an 
interurban car. He, however, was 
clean, and his gray suit had been cut 
by a decent tailor, although perhaps at no very recent date. 
His face was well tanned, and smoothly shaven down to a 


small bristle of light-colored mustache that was no par-- 


ticular decoration to a firm mouth; he wore thick, bright 
eyeglasses, was loose-jointed and lanky and rather over 
than under twenty-five years of age. He looked curiously 
at the tramp, who had just approached him; and at the 
same time a third person arrived on the scene—a girl. She 
came up so quietly that the tramp failed to observe her. 
The man on the bench barely gave her a glance, but never- 
theless arose and lounged to the edge of the sidewalk, fol- 
lowed by the man with the dog, who addressed him, in a 












manner that 
was half im 
pudent, _ half 





across { 
If ten 1 





obsequious. “The 
“Scuse me, Cap, but might I ask a favor?” 3 B heart 
The thick, bright eyeglasses turned on the petition gieulatin; 





e! J 
“T wouldn’t ask fof GiiMess, 





“Shoot,” said the lanky man succinctly. 
“Tt aint for meself,” said the tramp. 






a cent for meself what I hadn’t earned honest, but dis hat de 
pore pup has gotta have somebody make his spiel for =~ He ¢ 
see? I’ve took a fancy to ’im, and I’m willing to diwy ™ gjime no 
grub wit’ ’im, but he’s gotta have a license or them Biderab 





“Ty nr 
hought 
He p 
Rave th 


lade h 





ketchers’ll get ’im and croak ’im—see? Well, I aint got 00 
coin, being out of a job; but there aint no harm 
asking—” 
“Nothing doing, my humane friend,” said the lanky = 
briskly. on : 
The tramp, however, was not easily rebuffed. ve 
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man, but I’ve got me feelings, and I wouldn’t give 
no dumb anermal up to be tortured, not if you 
gave me a million. You keep your dirty dollar. 
I’ll work me fingers to de bone afore you get dat 
pup.” 

The girl timidly laid her hand on his shoul- 
der, and he turned with an air of complete 
surprise and doffed his disreputabic hat. 

“You are a kind man,” said the girl. “I 
think you are splendid!” Her voice vibrated 
with emotion; her cheeks burned red, and her 
eyes were not at all dimmed by the sympa- 
thetic moisture that suffused them. “Please 
let me pay for that license, I'll be glad to.” 
She opened a little bag of embossed and enam- 
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“Why, he’s an engineer,” re- Po se 








pled Mary. “He's just back as MEE: a 
from Arizona on somedam—" ees a a 
1” exclaimed Lucia. heart, Cap, ; 

. that ; he urged. “Dis 
rf ; mutt aint got no friend but me. I aint asking you to come 
he ectoss for de price of de license. All I’m asking is a dime. 

if ten men each puts up a dime—” 

They will be ten idiots,” said the lanky man. “I have 

3 . heart, but its functions have nothing to do with the cir- 
joner. lating medium known as currency. No sentiment about 
sf pe! Icut up a dog or two every week—in the way of busi- 

I’m a surgeon—what is known as a vivisectionist. 
5 here hat dog—” 
“ 
oy . He contemplated the animal. The tramp for the first 
y™ gg. noticed the girl, who appeared to be listening with con- 
| dog: Hs derable interest. 
se I might be able to use him,” said the lanky man 
7 bughtfully. “Will you take a dollar for him?” 


eae put his hand in his pocket. The tramp hesitated, 
™/: Bev the young woman a quick, -sidelong look and then 
his decision. 

whe said loudly and indignantly. “I’m a pore 





eled leather, as she spoke, and produced a 
five-dollar bill, which the tramp took 
“4. with voluble expressions of gratitude. 
<'f The lanky man seemed about to inter- 
pose, but the girl’s look of noble scorn 
must have checked any such intention. 
It was certainly a withering look, 
and only a calloused nature could have 
sustained it and smiled .as hatefully 
and exasperatingly as did this lanky 
man. The girl felt a strong impulse 
‘,‘ to tell him what she thought of him, 
, and might have done s0, being of a 
candid disposition’ and accus- 
&. tomed to act on her impulses, 
u | ' but just then the car came 
ee along. 

iv, It was full inside, and.even the 
I } platform had little more than 
i@ — room enough to accommodate 
the two. The girl knew that the 
lanky man was standing by her 
side, towering over her and prob- 
ably still smiling in that madden- 
ing way, but she did not waste any 
more disdainful glances on him; 
she looked back at the tramp and 
the dog. The dog was settled 
back obstinately on his haunches, 
while the tramp dragged and 
jerked him along by the strand 
of rope, and then finding that 
method of suasion hopeless. fell to 
kicking him in the ribs with tre- 
mendous energy and gusto. The 

dog howled piercingly. 

“Oh!” cried the girl. 

She turned away from the sight. There was nothing that 
she could do to help the poor creature. Somebody near her 
snickered at her outcry, but it was not that miserable 
vivisectionist, although she was certain he must be greatly 
amused. Brute! There was a stir around her, and she was 
jostled, but she was unwilling to remove her blank gaze 
through the wire grating at her left. It was bad enough to 
feel the brute’s sarcastic and superior smile without seeing 
it. She heard somebody say, “A wonder he didn’t break 
his fool neck!” and there was a general murmur of assent 
and more stir; but not until the car made a stop, several 
minutes after that, did she feel sufficiently composed to 
look at the man beside her. And then, to her surprise, she 
discovered that he was another person altogether. The 
vivisectionist might have gone inside the car, but he was 
certainly not on the platform. 


R. RUFUS CHENEY was sitting in a comfortable 
and capacious chair in his well-appointed library 
when his daughter Lucia returned from her visit with Mary 
Fisk at Hollowdene. Mr. Cheney’s chair was comfortable, 
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because Mr. Cheney believed in comfort; and it was capa- 
cious, because it had to be to accommodate his ample 
person without unduly compressing it or obliging it to over- 
lap. On his daughter’s entrance he laid down a copy of 
“the Mahatma” that he was reading, slapped his ear and 
looked up with an expression of pleasure. 

The expression was natural enough, for few people could 
look at Lucia and feel really displeased with her appearance. 
She was a decidedly pretty girl, to begin with—nice brown 
eyes, plenty of brown hair becomingly arranged, a fetching 
smile that dimpled one cheek, and a discriminating taste in 
personal adornment, unrestricted by considerations of 
economy. She threw a little embossed and enameled leather 
bag on the table, removed a brightly colored silk handker- 
chief from her father’s head and kissed the smgoth, uncov- 
ered surface of his scalp. Then, after carefully replacing 
the handkerchief, she perched herself on an arm of the 
comfortable chair and with her own arm hugged Mr. 
Cheney with much affection. 

“Well, how did you find Hollowdene?” inquired Mr. 
Cheney. 

“Perfectly lovely!” replied his daughter. “The Fisks 
were just as sweet and dear as they could be. They’ve 
given in about Mary’s engagement to Roddy, and it’s going 
tc be announced. The Country Club extension is finished, 
and there will be a house-warming a week from next Satur- 
day. I’m to be among those present and stay with the 
Fisks until they start for Geneva.” 

“The dickens you are!” said Mr. Cheney. 
handkerchief from his head and waved it. 
that fly!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s the arrangement,” Lucia continued calmly. “I’ve 
accepted. The Pattersons have given a memorial window 
to St. Hubert’s; Wilson Finney is writing a play; and I 
came back by the interurban and don’t intend to do it again. 
Mary sent her love to you.” 

“And how’s Freddie?” 

“Freddie is in Boston, attending 
a convention of the 

Pea and Bean 

Nuts—so Mr. 

Fisk says. 


He jerked the 
“Double-darn 


“I don't a it's anything to joke about or speak 
lightly po Lucia in icy tones. “I hate cruelty, 
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te you made a particular study o 
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I think it’s a perfect shame the way they rag that) 
boy.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Cheney energetically, “but 
an unenlightened lot. Freddie is a fine fellow andag 
scientious seeker. If I were a younger man and my cong 
tution allowed it, I would give up meat-eating enti 
myself. There can be no doubt that flesh and gpinj 
insight are incompatible.” He looked down at his, 
comfortable figure and sighed. ‘Apart from the desi 
tion of life—” 

“T met a vivisectionist,” said Lucia. “He was 
to buy a poor dog to vivisect. Isn’t that awful!” 

“Tt’s damnable!” declared Mr. Cheney. “No exeug 
it whatever. These pseudo-scientists— Keep still ag 
ment, my dear.” 

He cautiously folded his 
“Mahatma” lengthwise 
and swatted a fly that 
had alighted on the 
blotting-pad of his 
writing- 
table. 
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“Got him at last!” he cried triumphantly. “That 
accursed insect has been pestering me all the after- 
noon. 1 suppose,” he added, “that I ought to say, like 
Uncle Toby, that the world is big enough for it and me, 
but that’s precisely the view that a fly never takes. The 


; devilish things wont be satisfied with their fair share of 


the world; they’ve got to crowd a fellow, darn ’em!”’ 

“You haven’t quite killed it, Daddy,” said Lucia; and 
taking the paper from his hand, she capably administered 
the coup de grace. 

“After all, it’s a step nearer Nirvana,” said Mr. Cheney. 
“f'ye merely accelerated its ascent in the scale of being. 
Tell me about this vivisectionist 
scoundrel, sweetheart.” eet 

“Qh, there’s nothing to tell,” 
said Lucia. ““The man wouldn't 
sell him the dog—that’s all. 
I've got to get ready for dinner. 
I'm just famished.” 


EYOND the fact that the 
man had refused to sell the 
dog, there was nothing to tell 
—nothing that would not be 
distinctly harmfz' ‘n_ effect, 
destructive of faith in human- 
ity. It was bad enough for 
her to know that the tramp 
was, after all, cruel and base, 
bad enough to have that horrid 
surgeon-person grinning at her 
simp'icity and exulting in his 
own superior acuteness, without 
imparting distress to her own 
father—and anybody else to 
whom he might indiscreetly tell 
the story. The best thing to do 
was to forget the whole incident. 
The trouble was that a humiliation is not easily forgotten, 
even when there is no reason why one should feel humili- 
ated. Her. action had been praiseworthy. No subsequent 
action of another could alter that. Very well! But she 
had been a little fool. 

Her cheeks burned at the recollection of the horrid sur- 
geon-person’s smile. It was evident that he had a contempt 
for any weakness like compassion. He was, no doubt, 
coldly. scientific, mercilessly logical, absolutely ruthless. 
There was something terribly impersonal, frigidly—what 
do they call it? research; that was it!—researching about 
his eyeglasses. He would look at people, at life, not with 
the natural and kindly human vision that softened defects 
or blended them with vague virtues, but through those 
hard, bright, uncompromising crystals, with every disagree- 
able or revolting image sharply defined, even magnified 
for his investigating scalpel. 

Strange, the way he had disappeared! He might have 
been ashamed of himself. Perhaps he was. The thing to 
do, however, was to forget—the whole incident. 


first-— 


‘THE new floor of the Country Club extension was waxed 
bad to a marvel; the lighting was perfect; the orchestra 
“ at least a well-developed sense of rhythm; and there 
; pho good dancers among the younger set of the coun- 
ree ubbers. Moreover, Lucia C heney knew how she was 
well 2° and how her filmy little frock became her, just as 
in “ey anybody could tell her: so she was quite justified 
fact benpation of a perfectly lovely time. She was. in 
«t, having it when during one of the intervals Mary Fisk 
Squeezed her arm. “There’s Geoff Imray,” said Mary. “I 
Was afraid he wouldn’t be here:” 
cia could only see Mr. Iniray’s back, but there was 
familiar about that. He was a tall man,—one 
lanky,—but it was not until he turned and the 


NEW STORIES BY AN OLD FRIEND 


There never has been a Red Book writer 
whose stories had wider appeal or more en- 
thusiastic followers than Walter Jones. He 
writes little, but what he does write is fine. 
We now have on hand three of his short 
stories, and there are more coming. The 


“THE DUFFER” 


is the story of a young man who didn't 
know how to say no to a woman. 
be one of the ten distinctive short stories 
in the next—the March — issue, on sale 
February twenty-third. 
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light flashed on his eyeglasses that she recognized him. At 
the same moment, in obedience to Mary’s signal, he came 
up and shook both of that young woman’s hands with the 
intimate energy of an old friend. 

“Mother broke the sad news to me,” said Mr. Imray. 
“So you wouldn’t wait for me! Well, I’ve managed to 
congratulate Roddy, and I suppose I’ll have to congratu- 
late you. I’d have called, but I had to have a few days 
to steel myself for the ordeal.” 

“Too bad about you!” said Mary. “I'll do my best 
to be a dear sister to you, though. Lucia, let me present 
Mr. Imray. Mr. Imray, Miss Cheney. Another blighted 
life, my dear. I’ve a good deal 
to answer for.” 

Lucia coolly acknowledged 
the blighted one’s bow. “Dr. 
Imray?” she said inquiringly, 
and at that the bright eye- 
glasses fixed upon her with 
particular attention, and the 
hateful amused smile slowly ap- 
peared. To Lucia it was like 
the smile of the Cheshire Cat 
in Wonderland—the only thing 
visible; and it excited her re- 
sentment to an unusual degree. 

“Not exactly,” said Imray. 
“No diploma—just diplomacy. 
I’m afraid you conceived a 
rather bad opinion of me that 
day.” 

“What on earth are you talk- 
ing about?” demanded Mary 
wonderingly. 

Before either could reply, 
Roddy Giers, Mary’s fiancé, ap- 
proached, and she went to meet 
him. Imray took possession of 
her seat. “I’m late,” he remarked, “but I hope you will 
have a dance for me, Miss Cheney.” 

“So sorry,” said Miss Cheney coldly. 

“T don’t see that I was to blame,” said Imray, still 
smiling. ‘I couldn’t foresee that our friend would be so 
ungratefully inconsiderate of your feelings. I think myself 
that he might have waited until you were out of sight.” 

“T don’t think it’s anything to joke about or speak 
lightly of,” said Lucia in icy tones. “TI hate cruelty, and 
I despise people who laugh at it.” 

“T didn’t laugh—however much I may have wanted to. 
Please don’t look at me so severely; I may not be quite 
so sensitive as you are.” 

“T’m quite sure that you are not.” 

“‘Well, you see, this is a cruel world, and one’s sensibili- 
ties become blunted. I mean a man’s do, of course. He 
has to take a philosophical view of things, or he would bé 
getting his emotions everlastingly harrowed—and his pock- 
etbook continually flattened out. Have you made a par- 
ticular study of basilisks, Miss Cheney?” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Imray.” 

“T imagine that you have their glare down fine.” 

The upper row of Lucia’s teeth clamped tightly on her 
nether lip before she replied to that. 

“T don’t wish to be rude—” People generally preface a 
deliberate impertinence with that remark. “I don’t wish to 
be rude, but I imagine that your feelings would bear a 
good deal of harrowing without hurting, and that your 
pocketbook—” Lucia realized that she was going further 
than she intended. 

“Don’t mind me,” said Imray with his exasperating 
smile. “I admit that I don’t buy dog-licenses for total 
strangers.” 

“T don’t think I care to talk any more about that,” Lucia 
told him with dignity. 


It will 
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“It’s a remarkably warm evening,” Imray observed. 
“Hello, Freddie—what’s on your colossal mind?” 


VERY correctly dressed young man with pale blue 

eyes and pale yellow hair had detached himself from 
a hovering group of other young men and stood before 
them, apparently waiting for a chance to speak. It was 
Freddie Fisk. Lucia greeted him with a ravishing smile. 

“T promised you this one, didn’t I?” she said, rising with 
happy alacrity and something of an air of relief. With the 
slightest possible nod to Imray, she took Freddie’s grace- 
fully crooked arm and joined the dancers. Almost directly 
after that Mary returned. 

“Shall we tread but one measure?” she asked. 

“Drink one cup of grape-juice punch?” Imray responded 
as he embraced her slender waist. “We will, lost love o’ 
mine. I don’t feel the need of the punch especially, but the 
exercise may warm me a little. I’ve been badly chilled, 
Mary.” 

Later in the evening Imray again asked Lucia for a 
dance, and Lucia again denied him, although she had 
noticed that he danced well and vaguely wondered how his 
step would go with hers and whether she could endure 
his touch. Whether that natural curiosity would have over- 
come her well-founded dislike of him is uncertain, but he 
asked her as if anticipating a refusal, and caring little— 
with a sort of provocative irony in his perfectly polite 
manner. 

“ “There aint no harm of asking,’” Imray quoted with 
the tramp’s whine, and then chuckled softly at the look 
Lucia gave him. 

Decidedly she could not have endured his touch. He 
was altogether unendurable. 

But he danced well. Another thing—he always seemed 
to guide his partners completely and was followed with no 
reluctance or opposition of movement. It was also to be 
noticed, by a close observer, that Mr. Imray was on good 
terms with the callow youth of Hollowdene, and at the same 
time seemed to command the cordial respect of the potent, 
grave and more or less reverend seniors. 

For further particulars Lucia applied to Mary Fisk, who 
by that time was applying some sort of cold cream to her 
pretty face. It is perhaps needless to add that this was in 
the seclusion of the young woman’s bedroom. 

“Why, he’s an engineer,” replied Mary. “He’s just back 
from Arizona on some dam—” 

She paused to massage the cream at the corner of her 
mouth. 

“Mary!” exclaimed Lucia. 

Mary turned her shining early-morning face from the 
mirror. “Oh,” she said, enlightened. “A dam to do some- 
thing to water. You know what I mean. Irrigation. He’s 
always off somewhere at the ends of the earth, and once in 
a while he comes back here to see his mother. You know 
her. She’sadear. So is Geoff. If it wasn’t for Roddy—” 

“Oh, that Mrs. Imray! I remember now. I just met 
her—that’s all. She seemed nice, but as for him—please 
excuse me!” 

“Don’t you like him?” 

“T think he’s simply detestable!” 

Mary smiled at her own reflection in the glass, but said 
nothing more. She usually did. A little later Lucia won- 
dered at her reticence, especially as Mary certainiy heard 
what Mr. Imray said about making a bad impression. She 
might have forgotten, though; she was always a little incon- 
sequent, dear Mary—and no judge whatever of a man’s 
character. Getting Roddy was pure luck. 


N the following afternoon Lucia gained a further 
insight into Imray’s detestable character. He and 
Roddy Giers called and found her with Mary and Freddie 
in what Mr. Fisk proudly called his Italian garden—an 
artistic arrangement of three Lombardy poplars, a pergola, 
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a bust of Pan, a concrete replica of a Pompeiian bench, ayj 
various shrubbery, with one discordant maple for ty 
practical purpose of shade. The two girls occupied th 
Pompeiian bench and threaded gay-hued floss silk into te 
dull, coarse texture of crash, while Freddie, lounging ong 
strip of turf, read Wordsworth to them. A perfectly idyllic 
picture! Imray said so and expressed regret that he haj 
not brought a lute along. 

“And poeckry!” he exclaimed. “A book of werses under 
neath the bough—and William Woidswoith’s werges 
Freddie, you don’t mean to tell me that you have bem 
harrowing the ladies’ feelings with ‘Peter Bell’?” 
glanced quickly at Lucia, and saw that her color height. 
ened. He guessed, correctly, that she saw that he sawit 
and was properly angry. 

Freddie smiled at him with sweet tolerance. “You dont 
care for Wordsworth?” he asked. 

“I love him,” said Imray. “He’s a joy and a delight 
to me. When everything else fails and the world seem 
dark and hopeless, I can always get a grin out of der 
William. I never see a Mexican licking a burro but I think 
of Peter Bell.” 

“And grin,” added Lucia sarcastically. 

“And grin,” Imray assented. 

“Be ashamed of yourself!” said Mary Fisk with mock 
severity. “If you haven’t any soul, you needn’t glorya@ 
it, at least.” 

“I think Mr. Imray believes poetry to be unmanly” 
Lucia seldom let anybody remain in doubt as to her fee 
ings or opinions. There was nothing but contempt in he 
tone as she said this. Imray was the only one who seemel 
not to notice it, but Freddie came to his rescue nevertheless 

“Geoff doesn’t mean quite what he says,” Freddie assured 
the scornful young woman in his mild and amiable way. 
“I’m sure he is just as appreciative of good poetry aay 
of us, and quite as amenable to elevated sentiment, Am 
cruelty wouldn’t amuse him—I’m confident of that,” 

“You do me proud, Freddie,” said Imray. “Your 
wrong, though. When a poet of elevated sentiment sing 
about a blooming polygamist like Peter, with a record d 
twelve—count ’em—twelve deserted wives and a lifed 
cruelty, who is converted by the noble conduct of a faithii 
ass to sober, righteous and godly ways—well, I snichtt 
freely; I’m that hard-hearted and cynical.” , 

“You miss the subtle psychology of the thing,” Sil 
Freddie with a gentle smile and shake of the head. 

Roddy broke in: “Oh, can the psychological stuff! Who' 
for tennis? Lucia and I will take on you and Geoff, Mary. 

Mary shook her head. The discussion was evidenlly 
interesting her. Imray disregarded the challenge and went 
calmly on: “And there is something to be said for cruel, 
too. I’mcruel. I like to inflict pain and to see it inflicted 
because by so doing I can estimate the victim’s forti 
and profit by the example of his endurance to bear my 0m 
sufferings becomingly. Also I harden myself against sell 
mentality and find myself able to take a broad, ralid 
view of existence and act accordingly.” He met Lucia’ 
indignant regard fairly and squarely, and it ought to have 
shamed him, but he seemed to be moved to something li 
short of outright laughter. a 

“Imray’s a blood-brother of an Apache chief,’ Roddy 
Giers explained. “His Indian name is The-guy-who-male 
’em-groan.” snail 

“He takes the Spartan attitude, and I never admired 
Spartan,” said Freddie. “I am a sentimentalist, I ee 
I’ve often been told so. I think all life is sacred and “ 
our first duty is not only to avoid its destruction but 
make it as happy as possible for all our fellow-crealil® 
The Hindu—” dt 

“Toes the best he kin do,” Imray suggested, and # 
Lucia arose from the bench and abruptly informmg ™® 
that she had forgotten a letter, hurried to the hows 
she passed Freddie, she gave (Continued on PG 




























































































took Lucia # moment or two to answer. There were two shocks to recover from: 
she was quite all right, “Thanks to you,” she added as gratefully as she could manage. 


the impact and Imray. But she struggled to a sitting posture and said that 
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A WOMAN WITHOUT FEAR 


CROSS the table two men—a 
A warden and a convict—looked 
into each other’s eyes without 
a betraying flicker of an eyelid. War- 
den Tyrell was sorely perplexed, the convict sorely 
troubled; but each, as men do, masked inward perturba- 
tion behind a countenance as devoid of expression as the 
poker-face of a gambler. 

They forgot the prison wal!s looming forbiddingly out- 
side the windows, forgot the room in which they were and 
the men. grouped behind them, forgot even themselves and 
their positions—one the big man of the prison, the other 
its bad-man—in the grip of their mental conflict; for each, 
to solve his own problem, must read the mind of the man 
he faced. There.was an hour-long minute in which even 
the air seemed surcharged with the tension of the mind- 
duel. The Warden spoke first. 

“Just why do you think you are entitled to be made an 
honor trusty, Forgan?” he asked, fingering the indexed 
card on which were listed the rebellious acts that had 
given “Tiger” Forgan his name and reputation. 

“T didn’t tell you I am entitled to be made a trusty. I 
asked to be made one.” In neither word nor tone was 
there any hint of servility, any suggestion of a man con- 
quered. 

The Warden studied the man before him, seeking in 
vain for a revealing clue to the thoughts behind the mask- 
like face. Was he a bad-man yielding, at last, to kindness 
and justice, or one plotting new rebellion more cun- 


Illustrated by 
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ningly than ever? The Warden w 
not sure. Suddenly he turned to i 
uniformed officer seated behind him 
gaunt, grim-faced prison disciplinatia 
belonging to the old school. 
“Deputy,” he said, “just what part did Forgan takel 
Smiley Connors’ break?” Be 
The deputy cleared his throat. With the intensity a 
consciously righteous man who recognizes a danges 
enemy, he hated and distrusted the convict standing wit 
folded arms opposite the Warden. He felt that the pis 
and all within it would be safer if Tiger Forgan were® 
curely locked in solitary with a thirty-pound hall and cial 
welded round-his ankle. Being a just man, howevet, 
answered with precise truthfulness: ‘ 
“He didn’t take any direct part in the break ise, 
Warden.” The deputy spoke slowly and with the asf 
ance of a man convinced of the fairness and finality of 
verdict. “He was celling with Smiley Connors. 
were pals. Connors ‘stole dynamite from the quam 
smuggled it inside the walls and hid it in his cell. Pow 
could not have helped seeing it. He couldn’t have 
knowing what it was for. On the night of the break, ™ 
Connors hid out in the boiler-room instead of goilg ie 
cell, Forgan made a dummy man of blankets, dressed "i 
Connors’ clothes and hat and held it up inside ti 
door, and that way tricked the night-watch at te” 
count. Forgan didn’t join in the break itseli—n0; but 
did aid Smiley in every possible way when a WOM &s 
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of what he knew would have prevented the break before “Wouldn’t betray a friend,” the Warden mused aloud. 
it began.” “‘Wouldn’t betray a friend—not even to be made a trusty, 
“Js this true, Forgan?” eh? Well, Forgan—” Warden Tyrell looked up and met 


Warden Tyrell turned back to the convict with a steely the convict’s puzzled glance with eyes that suddenly lost 
glitter in his Irish. blue eyes and a menacing ring in his_ their steely glint in a just-perceptible twinkle of satis- 
faction. “Well, Forgan, I believe you. I believe you 


ice. 

Tiger Forgan met his gaze without fear and answered would play square with a friend. And because I believe 

without hesitation. that, because I think you are a man, I’m going to be 
“Tt is true,” he said. j/ your friend. To prove it, I’m going to make you a trusty 
“You knew Smiley’s plans and deliberately aided now and send you out to a road-camp. That puts it 

him?” The Warden poised his pencil above the con- ; up to you to stick and make good, doesn’t it?” 

vict’s “trusty-application” as he awaited the answer. “Warden, Warden,” cried the deputy, jumping to his 
“T did.” feet, amazed and protesting, “it wont do. You can’t 
“Why?” the Warden demanded, his pencil now let this man outside the walls. He’ll—” 

resting on the paper upon which a single “That’s enough, Deputy, I’m the warden here,” Ty- 

initial meant rejection. The convict as ; rell interrupted with curt finality. “I’m going to send 

involuntarily squared his shoulders a } Tiger Forgan to the road-camp. What’s more, he’s going 

as if renouncing long-nurtured Ai to make good. Shake on it, Forgan.” 

hopes, as he began to speak. _ 4 The Warden stuck out a big paw and caught the con- 
“Because I’m not a sneaking, tat- vict’s limp hand, as a dull flush born of the uncontrollable 

tling, favor-currying snitch,” he replied, ~ ~ FF, tumult in Forgan’s heart swept away the pallor grown 

his voice rising with deep feeling. “Why? of seven Jong years of prison life. Tiger Forgan, bad- 

Because Smiley was a convict and I’m one. gi man of the prison but a human being stripped now of his 


mask, strove to speak, strove to master the choking lump 
that rose in his throat, then turned away ashamed of the 
moisture that dimmed his once-hard eyes. The Warden, 
watching, smiled happily. 

“That’s all, Forgan,” he said. ‘“Here’s the order for 
{ your road-gang outfit. Go to the tailor-shop and have 
them fit you out now. You and the rest of the Royal 
Gorge bunch will leave on the midnight train. It'll 
seem good to get away from these walls and out into 
the open where you'll live and work like a free man. 
Good-by, Forgan, and remember,”—-The Warden laid 
his hand on the convict’s shoulder,—“I’m your friend 
and I’ve proved it. Now it’s up to you.” 

When Tiger Forgan, weak and stumbling, had 
groped his way from the room, Warden Tyrell rubbed 
his hands contentedly and turned to his deputy. 

“There’s an honor man,” he said. “A real one, too.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s an honor man, all right—a man 
who'll stay in the camp about twenty-four hours. 
Then he’ll take to the hills. I know him,” interjected 
the deputy with irascible, unshaken conviction. 
“You’ve blundered this time, Warden. That 


You, Warden, are a copper, and the deputy 
too. It’s your business to keep us inside 
the walls, and nobody can blame you for 
trying. It’s our business to beat you if 
we can, and no one should blame us for 
trying, either—nor for helping other 
cons who are trying. There is war be- 
tween your kind and my kind,—war, do 
you get me?—even though you have 
made this a better prison since you 
came. A man who deserts his colors 
in war is shot. That’s what should 
happen to the deputy if he betrayed 
you and helped me to escape. That’s 
what should happen to me if I, know- 

ing Smiley was going to make a break, 
hadn’t kept my mouth shut and 
helped him. Connors was not a &@ 
trusty. He gave you no promises and }j 
owed you no loyalty. Neither do 
I. So I'll be right with my 
kind, and you coppers be 





















right with yours. You can A S ee © | man’s bad all through, and a killer. He’ll—” 
tear up that trusty-applica- py's ae: % ae, “Cut it out,” growled Tyrell. “You’ve 
tion, Warden.” ye « ¢ a mo been in this business all your life, Deputy, 


but you’ve got a lot to learn. One thing 
you don’t know is that you can make any man 
just about what you believe him to be by be- 
lieving it strong enough and long enough and 
proving that belief by trusting him. That’s presum- 
ing you’re dealing with a man, not one of these 
snitching jellyfish. I believe in Tiger Forgan: He wants 
to be good now, and he’s going to play square with me.” 
“You'll see,” the deputy insisted wrathfully. “He'll 
escape and probably kill a couple of our men before 
he’s killed himself. Just wait. Time will tell.” 


_ Tiger Forgan, understand- 
ing that his defiance of the 
prison law—that only a con- 
vict informer may seek offi- 
cial favor—had ended _ his 
faint hope that he might be 
made a trusty, turned ab- 
tuptly on his heel. His hand 
was on the door when Tyrell’s 
voice halted him. 

“Wait a moment, Forgan. I’m 
hot done with you yet,” the War- 
den said. The convict returned to 
the table, arms folded, and once 
more the two looked into each oth- 
et’s eyes, 

“So you wouldn’t betray a friend 
to help yourself, eh?” queried 

, Still toying with his pencil. 
ou’ve said it,” Forgan answered 
ly. He was watchful and suspicious, /% A 


HE white tents of the Royal Gorge road-camp 
covered a grassy glade just beyond that great 

‘ cleft between solid granite walls through which the 
turbulent, swirling floods of the Arkansas have bored 

an outlet so narrow that transcontinental 

The next day trains barely find room to wind tortuously 
% ants 2 aoe between its cliffs. Above and around the 
himeclf memo. camp on every side towered the great, 

f | nizing the con- gaunt, snow-capped peaks of the Rockies. 
! tour of the cliff For fifty miles up or down the Arkansas 
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the home of roving bands of mountain sheep—a region in 
which the very air begets the spirit of untrammeled freedom 
and the right of ali creatures to live and love witnout 
molestation. 

In this vast solitude—unlike a prison as day is unlike 
night—a hundred convicts, unguarded except by two un- 
armed overseers, were building an auto-highway for the 
pleasure and comfort of civilization-jaded tourists. Among 
the hundred was ‘liger Forgan, lite-termer and one-time 
bad-man of the prison many miles away. 

He was not now the pallid, prison-made creature with 
shrunken muscles who had faced Warden Tyrell two 
montlis before and heard with overmastering emotion the 
unexpected decision that gave him the inexpressibly pre- 
cious boon of the road-camp’s quasi-freedom. His 
muscles, hardened by daily outdoor work and good food, 
were full and strong; his step was springy and virile, and 
his face bore the healthful tan of sunshine and fresh air. 

And yet, if one observed closely, it seemed that all 
was not well with Tiger Forgan. His too-bright eyes gave 
a hint of sleepless nights and bore a hunted, almost a 
haunted look—the look of a man who faces and fears a 
great danger, and seeks in vain for an escape. By day 
he worked with tireless; almost feverish energy, doing 
the tasks of two men and only with obvious reluctance 
dropping his pick and shovel at quitting-time. But he 
seldom spoke and never laughed, never sang, never stopped 
and filled his lungs with the free, pure air of the great 
outdoors in joyous consciousness that about him were no 
walls built by men to crush and break the spirit of other 
men. At night in camp he slipped away from the singing, 
card-playing, care-free groups that gathered round the 
great open fires—slipped away to lie alone in: his bunk, 
staring at the swaying canvas roof with wide-open, burning 
eyes. During the long nights while the men in the tiers 
of bunks about him slept the deep slumber of healthy, 
muscle-tired animals, Tiger Forgan lay awake desperately 
struggling to crush out the persistent, dominating thought 
which, though he banished it a hundred times a day, al- 
ways returned the instant his will relaxed. 

All of this was noted and appraised by the men of the 
camp—with varying accuracy. The superintendent, Cap- 
tain Goodwin, a just man but narrow and of little vision, 
frowned as he watched Forgan grubbing away in gloomy 
silence in the midst of men who laughed and joked and 
whistled as they worked. 

“Keep your eye on that fellow Forgan,’ Goodwin said 
to his assistant. “I don’t like the way he’s acting. He’s 
keeping something on his mind he don’t share with any- 
one. The deputy warned me to watch him, the day I 
brought him from the prison—told me he’d take to the 
hills at the first opportunity. Looks to me like the dep- 
uty was right. I wish Forgan were back inside the walls.” 

“He’s the best worker in the bunch,” observed the as- 
sistant. 

“Don’t let that fool you,” cautioned the Captain. ‘“He’s 
smooth and cunning, is Forgan. He wants to lull suspi- 
cion and then—bingo—over the hill he goes. Never let 
him out of your sight, Jim.” 


IGER FORGAN dropped his pick and started for 
the water bucket with the sinewy stride of a woods- 
man. 
shoulder for eavesdroppers, edged closer to a comrade and 
spoke in a whisper. 
“Bet yuh a plug he beats it dis week,” he said. “I seen 
him measurin’ de bluff wid his eye twicet dis mornin’.” 
“Nothin’ doin’,” answered the other. “I seen ’im too. 
I hopes he makes it. He’s a lifer an’—sss-ssh! Here 
comes one of Cap’s pets lookin’ fer an earful.” 
They bent over their picks in sudden silence. 
Tiger Forgan, returning from the drinking bucket, 
caught the quick, involuntary glance of the pair as they 


Hans the Dane, with a furtive glance over his 


A Woman Without Fea. 


settled to their work. He scowled, then raised a trembling 
hand and wiped a brow beaded with sweat, in a gestup | 
half of rebeliion, half of despair. He hadn’t heard they 
words, but there was no need for him to guess at them | 
—he knew. They were wondering when he would “oo 
over the hill,” when he would shake off the memory of 
Warden Tyrell’s friendiy hand on his shoulder and dp 
what every man in camp, convict or civilian, was abso 
lutely convinced he intenaed to do—break his pledge, 

It had been so from the day of his arrival, when big 
good-natured Denver Dan linked an arm in his and ob. 
served that no one need ever be caught in the hills as long 
as he had food. 

“De cookee leaves de fresh-baked punk” (bread) “out 
behind the cook-tent to cool at night,” said Dan pointedly, 
“An’ a guy can cop all de meat he can carry from de table, 
Luck to yuh, pal.” 


FEW days later Hollingwood, the convict clerk— 

snaky-eyed, suave-tongued and anxious for a parole 
—left the Captain’s map of the hills as if by accident on 
the table beside which Forgan sat reading. ‘The snitch’s 
disappointment when he returned and found it untouched 
was obvious. It would have been worth something to Hol- 
lingwood to have been able to tell Captain Goodwin he had 
caught Forgan secretly studying the map of the surround- 
ing hills. 

At first Forgan had been able to smile freely at the 
unanimity of the verdict that he would attempt an escape, 
He knew better. He knew he would never betray the 
confidence he had read in Warden Tyrell’s eyes when 
the Warden laid his hand on his shoulder and said: 

“That puts it up to you to stick and make good, For 
gan, doesn’t it?” 

In the confidence born of the certainty of his own inten- 
tions, he had smiled at the crudely camouflaged conduct of 
the night watchman, who managed to happen into the tent 
half a dozen times in the night and flash his lantem, 
quite by accident, of course, on Forgan’s bunk. But 
gradually Tiger Forgan’s assured smile in the face of the 
unanimous verdict faded. It died forever on the night he 
found himself lying awake planning how a man so minded 
couid hope to escape from the Royal Gorge road-camp. 
Not that Forgan had the slightest intention of making 
such an attempt! He knew absolutely he would not go 
if he could, and yet the shock of the discovery that the 
problem of how a man might go had kept him awake half 
a night, left him dripping with clammy perspiration. The 
next day between pick-blows he found himself memorizing 
the contour of the cliff back of the camp. A man would 
need to know that cliff well to climb it in the dark. He 
set his teeth in fierce anger and resolutely banished the 
unbidden thought that plagued his mind—only to find 
himself wondering, an hour later, how heavy a sack of 
food a man could carry without hampering his flight ime 
trievably. 

There followed many days in which Tiger Forgan. now 
a solitary recluse avoiding all intercourse with his fellows, 
working alone by day and moping alone by night as he 
fought the never-ending battle against a self that wa 
hateful to him, found himself craftily secreting food m 
the bosom of his shirt at the evening meal. One momell 
of forgetfulness. one moment of relaxed will, and he woul 
find a packet of bread and meat nestling within his shirt. 
The first time this happened, Forgan rushed from e 
table to the river and the moment he was undbserv 
dumped the packet into the swift current. ‘The nest time 
he waited until after dark to dispose of it. The third tim 
and many times thereafter, he kept the food hidden ™ 
bunk all night. a 

Fear was his constant companion. He spent his nights 
—the stolen food within reach of his hand—desperamas 
fighting an all-but-uncontrollable impulse to slit the 
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i moming a hundred riflemen were out in the hills. Every road and trail was guarded, every avenue of escape cut off. Forgan, hiding somewhere in the hills, 
was surrounded by a cordon of men who would shoot to kill. 
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of the tent, roll out into the darkness and vanish. Each 
night he won his battle, but by a narrower margin each 
time. He no longer found it possible to keep himself 
from planning escapes. 


IGER FORGAN was clinging desperately to his last 
stronghold—the memory of the friendly, handclasp 
of the one man who did believe in and trust him—on the 
evening the camp bridge across the Arkansas went down. 
The bridge, swung beneath two steel cables, was stretched 
across the stream from the camp to the railway and was 
used for bringing across the supplies left on a platform by 
freight-trains. A month’s provisions had been unloaded 
by trainmen during the afternoon, and Captain Goodwin, 
scenting snow in the air, ordered all hands out after sup- 
per to carry them over the river to the storehouse. 
Fifty men carrying loads on their shoulders were on the 
swaying bridge when one of the tree-stumps to which the 
supporting cables were attached suddenly snapped its 


roots and let cable and bridge drop into the river. Fifty 
men were catapulted into the icy current. Fifty boxes of 
groceries floated downstream. There were _ shouts, 


screams and wild excitement, for a few men had been hurt, 
and their comrades on shore rushed to the rescue, for the 
river was swift and more than a little dangerous. 

Tiger Forgan was in the middle of the bridge when it 
fell. He struck the water and sank with all breath knocked 
from his lungs. He came up gasping and gurgling a 
hundred feet downstream and began instinctively to swim 
—straight downstream. 

In the hundred and one possible escapes he had thought 
of, though he never intended or even wished to carry any 
of them to reality, he had often thought of some accident 
—a fire, a flood, a fallen bridge—and what an _ ideal 
opportunity for a successful get-away it would afford. 
He swam on downstream. His mind, as usual, was busy 
with the abstract problem of escape. If he really were 
making an attempt now, he thought, he would be safe 
from observation when he rounded the bend just before 
him. Could he make it? He struck out harder. 

He was around the bend. No one could see him from 
the camp now. Yes, if he were escaping, he was fairly 
safe from the first pursuit. He wouldn’t be missed for a 
half-hour, at least. By that time he would be hidden by 
more bends. He could land then, and strike straight 
out into the hills. He’d have to trust to luck to find a 
cabin where he could commandeer food and civilian 
clothes, but there would be a full night ahead of him, and 
as long as he kept away from the phone-lines, he would 
have little to fear even when morning came. By a second 
morning, of course, it would be different. The man- 
hunt would be fully under way then, and the re- 
ward for his capture would bring out every man 
for twenty miles around—particularly men with 
womenfolks who wouldn’t feel safe with an 
escaped convict loose in the hills. 

By this time he was a half-mile down- 
stream. 

Suddenly into the mind of 
Tiger Forgan there 
flashed full realization of 
what he was doing. He 
felt the Warden’s hand 
on his shoulder and 
heard his words: 

“T guess that puts it 
up to you to stick, “ 
* doesn’t it, Forgan?” #3 

Memory of the War- He swam straight for the ~ 
den’s touch and words oe A gpriscayownny te 
chilled his heart as behind a clump of bushes. : 
even the ice-cold water “Stck up your hands, For- 
had failed to do. . 


gan,” the man com 
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“They'll say,”’ he cried in terror, “that I really ig 
to escape. I must get back quick, quick!” 

He turned toward the bank and swam straj 
the shore. As he clambered up to land dripp: 
shivering, a man rose from behind a clump of bushs 
confronted Forgan. At his feet lay a tishing-poe 9 
his hand was a revolver. 

“Stick up your hands, Forgan,” the man commas 
“T know you, and I[’li kill you sure if you make a mow 

Tiger Forgan dumbly obeyed. The man who hadg 
tured him was a civilian teamster employed at the q 
There was a standing fifty-dollar reward for the m 
of all escaped convicts. 

“I wasn’t making a get-away. Honest I wasn't, J 
Forgan cried as the full significance of his situation bg 
to filter through his half-dazed mind. 

“No, I suppose you was just takin’ yer evenin’ } 
eh? Get up there ahead of me an’ march, an’ wel 
w’at the Captain has to say erbout it.” 

“The bridge dropped into the river,” pleaded Fug 
desperately. “It dumped a lot of us into the wate, 
was swimming ashore to go back. I swear I wa) 
You saw me come ashore.” 

“Sure, I seen you swim ashore. I suppose you coil 
find no place to land afore this. Had to swim a hull 
mile downstream before you could get ashore, eh? (i 
out, Forgan. Everybody knew you was goin’ to try toh 
it first chancet you got. I reckon it’ll take a heap bd 
yarn than that to keep the Captain from sendin’ youk 
to the prison. It’s stripes and bread and water fery 
Yer goose is done brown, Forgan, an’ I’m in fifty bu 
Now march, an’ no tricks or I’ll put lead through you" 

The teamster spoke the truth. Tiger Forgan realiat 
with crushing conviction. No one would or could bel 
his story. Even the Warden, in the face of such eviti 
as the teamster and the Captain would give, wouldtl 
lieve him. He was’branded irretrievably as a pled 
lator. The conviction that Warden Tyrell’s faithm 
was or would soon be gone snapped the last bond that 
Forgan to the Royal Gorge road-camp. They all belt 
he was going to escape; and somehow, though heli 
intended to, it had come true. Very well, so be it 
Forgan looked up at the teamster with eyes that had 
rowed into thin slits of hatred—eyes from behind whidl 
bad-man he had been ___ looked _ hostilely 1 
hostile world. The @ D>» 
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truce had come to an 
(Continued on p. 124) 
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Demurely she put a choco- 
late-coated almond in her 
mouth before she de- 
manded pertly: “How 
many have you said that to 
before? That girl in Poin- 

ciana, I'm sure— 






years old when he left Poin- 





Miss Evans here talks of shoes and hearts and caba- 
rets, and marriages and rings. For shoes make 
the girl, these days — and Cathleen was some gurl. 


Zee i GH White SH OERG 


ingly boasted the baker, 


Ez HEMPHILL was twenty Illustrated by “And I used only four eggs,” blush- 


ciana, Iowa, for Chicago. He GRANT T.REYNARD “Honest?” demanded Ferd, wide- 


carried away a Westward Ho mood, 

a pair of alert dark-blue eyes with good-looking brown 
lashes, a very clean, thick dark-brown pompadour, forty- 
five dollars, his parents’ and sister Maud’s blessing, the 
boarding-house address of an elderly third cousin who was 
head cashier in a wholesale hardware house—and a heart 
torn over leaving seventeen-year-old Rosabelle Anderson, 
who complexionally measured quite up to her Christian 
name. 

Four years later, having attained a nice niche in the 
elderly cousin Peter Ramsy’s heart, office and boarding- 
house, Elwin came back to Poinciana for a two-weeks 
visit and learned that Rosabelle and Ferd Muskinby— 
only son of Poinciana’s leading butcher and one of Elwin’s 
old school gang—had just discovered that they cared more 
for each other than for him, the absent one. 

Elwin was hurt and surprised. Ferd was a good old 
scout and a pal of his; but pal or no pal, there was no deny- 
ing Ferd had certainly a very homely nose. It was hard 
to understand how a girl with such beautifully pink cheeks 
as Rosabelle’s could have come to care very much for poor 
Stupid old Ferd. 

But he forgave them—readily and kindly. In fact, his 
forgiveness was given so very kindly and so readily that 
Rosabelle shrewdly hazarded—at her mother’s supper- 
table, where she had persuaded Ferd and Elwin to be co- 
guests: “Oh, I guess you’re not broken-hearted, El. I 
Guess there likely is a girl or two in Chicago that can 
quite make up to you for poor little me!” She prettily 
half-pouted—possibly for Ferd’s benefit. 

The idea, Rosabelle!” politely protested Elwin. But 
as he spoke, he bent his face rather low over the plate of 
cake that just then Mrs. Anderson passed to him. 

Tt was a chocolate cake, five-layered—and baked 
lle, her mother smilingly informed those present. 





eyed, taking a fourth piece. “Then 
I guess I’m going to get a peach of an economical wife.” 

Elwin himself took three pieces and admitted, when chal- 
lenged by both Ferd and Rosabelle, that never in city 
restaurant, boarding-house or cafeteria did he ever come 
across such white lightness of sponge. 

Nevertheless when, a few days later, he was on a train 
headed toward the place of boarding-houses and cafeterias, 
his countenance was not exactly downcast. Indeed there 
was no blight perceptible anywhere on it. And somehow it 
happened that when he walked briskly the next morning 
into the offices of the Lakeside Hardware Company, where 
elderly Peter Ramsy crouched busily on a high stool, he 
was whistling zestfully a song which says: 

I wanna go back—I wanna go back! 
To that dear old Chicago Town! 


I'll walk the track—I’ll walk the track! 
To that dear— 


“Ah! Back?” greeted Peter absently. “Have a nice visit 
with the home folks?” 

“Fine!” enthused Elwin. ‘Pa treated me like a brother 
instead of a son. My sister Maud treated me like a beau 
instead of a brother. But my mother”—grinning ruefully 
—“is going to write to you about a habit you let me get 
into in this bad town.” 

“What?” demanded Peter reséntfully, sticking his pencil 
behind one wrinkled ear. ‘“Whatchabeen doing and telling 
her—and layin’ it on me when I aint around to protect 
myself?” 

“Nothing.” protested Elwin meekly. “But breakfast at 
our house still consists of round steak, eggs, fried potatoes, 
pancakes, raisin pie, pickles, bread and butter and apple 
jelly. And when I couldn’t make away with so much food 
so early in the day and explained that in the city I’d got 
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used to an orange, an egg, a roll and a cup of coffee only, 
Mother trotted me right around to old Dr. Spelett to be 
looked all over.” 

Peter chuckled. “I expect your mother would!” 

Elwin opened his own desk, humming “My Own Love— 
My True Love.” 

““How’s the little girl you left behind you?” interestedly 
asked Peter, head down-bent over a sheaf of records. “Still 
as sweet as ever?” 

“Yes—of course,” replied Elwin. “But—but she is 
going to marry another chap. Nice fellow, too—old Ferd. 
I used to play hooky with him”—cheerfully. 

Peter Ramsy’s graying head raised. And his eyes, 
which were elderly and almost lashless, rested on his 
young relative cannily. 

“You seem to be taking this blow very bravely,” he 
commented dryly. 

“Oh, I couldn’t stand in her way to happiness,” said 
Elwin virtuously, getting briskly to work. 

“Huh!” said Peter. “I’ve always noticed that when a 
man don’t care to stand in one girl’s way, it’s because he’s 
terrible busy shining his shoes to go and stand beside an- 
other girl. Some one here in Chicago?” 

“Maybe,” grinned Elwin, ‘flushing. 

“Well, you better have kept hold of the little country 
maiden,” sighed Peter. “And I’ve just.one piece of advice 
to hand you: don’t permanently hand your mushy young 
heart to any of these foxy young dames that I see flitting 
up and down the loop in those catch-the-eye satin toques 
and nearly-to-their-knees high white shoes!” 

Elwin Hemphil! did not take this advice in the kindly 
spirit in which it was given. 

He stopped his brisk preparations for work. ‘What’s 
the matter with high white shoes?” he demanded huffily. 
“T like to see ’em on a nice girl.” 

“Oh, sure you do,” cynically sighed the elderly man. 
“But you wont like the sight of ’em so well when you’re 
doing the paying for ’em.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” 

“Well, I do,” said Peter Ramsy calmly. “And let me 
tell you something else, sonny: most of the little women 
that’s running up and down State Street in ’em, would 
manufacture a pair out of a man’s white skin—peeling it 
off while he’s alive and squirming, if there was nothing else 
at hand to make a pair of high white shoes out of!” 

“Piffle!” lightly returned the younger man. “You're 
getting old, Cousin Peter—and cranky.” 

The elderly Peter grunted resentfully and got back to his 
work. “All right—all right!” 

Whistling genially under his breath, Elwin got to his own 
work. 

During the day he looked frequently at the large clock 
on the north wall of the big office. Five minutes before that 
clock said six Pp. M., he was putting his work aside for the 
night. Peter Ramsy grunted again but tolerantly said 
nothing. 


T five minutes after eight that evening the young man 

was smiling contentedly down into the pretty, 
powdered face of a slim little girl named Cathleen Carretts. 
Cathleen’s hat was a chic satin toque that flared against 
the yellow night-light of the street like a great blue pansy. 


Cathleen’s shoes were about as high and as white as even .- 


blasé old State Street had seen that year. 

It is useless to evade that insistent old lady, Truth. 
Therefore let the worst be told—and told all in a lump, 
so that the reader can get over the shock at once. All 
those who have spent any of their twenties in a large and 
not-too-formal city will be prepared to read that Elwin 
Hemphill was not utterly blighted and cast down by Rosa- 
belle Anderson’s defection. because in the four years past 
in Chicago he had met and known, more or less friendly: 
Anna Burren, a demure little hazel-eyed typist; Elsa Kuire, 


= 
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a tall, blue-eyed ticket-dispenser at an “L” station; 
Jelett, a very, very young chorus person; Theresa, hisij 
lady’s pretty niece; Ruth Bernheim, dictaphone-mag 
lator at the Lakeside Hardware establishment; ¥ 
Lundberg, a black-eyed manicurist; and some ten ord 
other peisonable and amiable young women. Mostiof 
had passed out of his life, except casually. There remy 
their successor and superseder, Cathleen Carretts, ~ 
The best description and explanation of Cathleen igi 
she began her philosophy of life with the sound fae 
usually the new styles in hats suited her small curly 
as green leaves suit a straight young tree, and she end 
with the incontrovertible assumption that the loveliest 
by land or by sea is a just-filled window of an exeh 
Michigan Boulevard shoe-shop. Incidentally she wag? 
actly eighteen years old, baby-blue-eyed, slim but not 
had lips as red as a velvet-red rose—a young red rogeh 
and possessed a high instep and a Number 1-A foot, 


N addition, it may be mentioned that she was a iim 
or less competent stenographer, earning twelve dolla 
some forty weeks of the year—which her comfortablyg 
cumstanced parents and older brothers and sisters alley 
her to keep almost intact, without serious toll being tl 
for board. So she was able to devote her noon hours@ 
pleasingly to her philosophy—that is, hunting sheer ¥ 
silk hose to top her high white shoes, and Georgette bit 
to set off her hats and her small white shoulders, 
Strolling movieward with her that night, Elwin Hemp 
gave unconscious tribute to her philosophy. His eyes# 
soft with admiration of her. He glanced down @ 
ciatively at her small white-shod feet. He recalled ie 
fully the elderly Peter’s caustic words. Grouchy old Pe 
And then he recalled something else, an impression rece 
by him on a previous visit to Poinciana two years belg 
and confirmed this last time. This confirmed imprest 
was—that Rosabelle Anderson wore at least a Numbery 
shoe on a wide last. And a black shoe, at that! Nothl 
wrong with a black shoe, of course; black is neat and tai 
ful and economical. Very sensible indeed, and praisewor 
of Rosabelle to wear such shoes! A nice, good girl, Roam 
belle, too, and entirely too good for ordinary old Fe 
She certainly could bake a delicious chocolate cake, i 
only four eggs. But—a black Number 7 is not a& 
buckskin 1-A. Poor Rosabelle! Poor girl! And @ 
Elwin Hemphill did not at all realize it, his involit 
sigh of pity might have been breathed for one defuneh 
Down at the slim, white-shod person beside il 
smiled gently as he demanded meaningly: “Miss mej 
while I was away at Poinciana?” 4 
“Oh,” that astute person replied maliciously, “SOmey 
“T tried to get you on the phone all morning,” BG 
her somewhat reproachfully. 
“This morning? I got a half-day off to look for# 
of shoes—white. And”—indignantly—‘“old Mr. G 
the senior member of the firm, was just as cross abou 
ting me have it! Said he had a lot of important 
to get out quick—shoes or no shoes. But aren’t they] 
fectly dear?” She held out one foot. a 
“The old grouch!” sympathized Elwin. Then wit 
cere enthusiasm: “Perfectly dear!” 4 
“They ought to be,” pensively sighed Miss Came 
eyes sadly down toward her slim feet. “I had to pay 
dollars and seventy-five cents for ’em.” ; 
“Gee whizz! But”—after another glance of inspectidt 
—“they’re worth it.” 
“T think so too,” contentedly she observed. 


HEN Cathleen spoke contentedly, her young voice 

had a lovely liquid purr. For no apparent : 
all, this liquid purr now reminded Elwin Hemphill 
smooth brown coating of the cake baked by Re 
And somehow the picture of pretty Rosabelle, m4 
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More than one pair of young masculine eyes turned ardently after her as she danced —held ardently in Elwin Hemphill’s ardent arms. 


Sagat dress, as she blushingly sliced the cake, caused him 
in on pretty Cathleen at the same pleasing work. Not 
any small, cramped Poinciana cottage, though, but in an 
up-to-date Chicago flat, with nifty built-in bed, sanitary ice- 
Gas-stove, inverted amber-light domes and hardwood 

in the vision he substituted “pie 4 la mode” 


in restaurants Cathleen was wont to express 


a preference for this dessert. But the basic element of the 
two pictures was the same: home and a home table. 

So intrusively on his mind, the days following, did these 
pictures lie that he could not help mentioning them to 
the elderly Peter—not directly, of course, but allusively. 
He remarked, with rather more sadness of tone than the 
matter warranted: 
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“Gee, it does get awfully hard—this boarding-house life. 
A fellow can’t help envying the chaps with homes of their 
own. 

“Huh?” Peter raised his lashless eyes inquisitively from 
a wad of uncredited bills. “‘What’s Mrs. Vannerson been 
doing? Didn’t she do as she promised and put a new hair 
mattress on your bed? She always tells me she likes you 
like a son and looks after you well.” 

“Oh, sure! She does. And the new mattress is fine,” 
hastily averred Elwin. “But—” 

“You can’t say she overcharges. Believe me, sonny, it 
was a good thing for you your wise old cousin, here, steered 
you straight to her comfortable place. If you’d run up 
against some of the boarding joints on Dearborn 
Avenue—” 

“T’m not saying a word about her charges. They’re bully 
and low. But—well, the other day I heard Ernest Hage 
of the shipping-room talking about the brown gravy his 
brother’s wife can make—” 

“Good Lord!” snorted Peter with some wrath. “Say, I 
don’t see a thing wrong with Ma Vannerson’s brown gravy. 
And I noticed you helped yourself three times to it only 
last night.” 

‘I’m not saying a word against it,” quickly protested 
Elwin. “It is fine stuff. But I was just saying—” 

Before he could say what he was saying, it happened that 
Stephen Croney, one of the under bookkeepers, a lean, 
glum, round-shouldered man in his late thirties, approached 
the cashiering department and moodily asked Peter to loan 
him three dollars till pay-day. “That is, if you’ve got it,” 
he added glumly. 

“Sure, I’ve got it,” 
with from his pocket. 

For some reason, the readiness to produce it further em- 
bittered Stephen. 

“Oh, of course you’ve got it,” he sneered. “You fellows 
that aint married and nothing to pay out but your board 
have always got plenty and to lend. But us married ones— 
ch, Lordy! My, I remember when I was a free man too, 
boarding around. I didn’t have to go borrowing then. But 
when you’ve got a home—say! How home can strip a 
man’s pocketbook! If it aint one thing, it’s another. If it 
aint plumbing, it’s the gas-bill. If it aint the gas-bill, it’s 
shoes for one of the children. If it aint shoes to be half- 
soled, it’s the delicatessen-bill. Oh, Lord!” Sighing bit- 
terly, he went away. 

“Tt seems to me a man could run his home according to 
his income,” rather irritably commented Elwin. ‘Why 
doesn’t he manage better?” 

“T dunno, my boy,” mildly returned Peter, busily assort- 
ing the wad of uncredited bills into three heaps. 

“He gets thirty dollars a week same as I do, doesn’t he?” 
“Yep,” said Peter absently, busy with the bills. 

For some reason Elwin neglected his own 
work for a quiet ten minutes or so— 
leaning an elbow on his desk and 
cogitating hard. 

At the end of the ten min- 
utes he remarked aloud 
and sharply: 

“Some people can’t 
manage. Why, I’ve 
heard Mother say 
so.”’ 

“Huh — what?” 
absently asked Peter. 

“Oh—nothing,” re- 
plied Elwin. 

A few nights later 
Cathleen and he dropped 
in at the Weralera Garden 
for an hour or two of dancing. It 
was a delectable place, that gar- 


cordially said Peter, hauling it forth- 
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den—all silver-and-pink lights, a silvery orchestty 
silver-questing waiters. But Cathleen seemed tog 

it. She was all in pink—pink kid pumps, pink: 
ankles, pink crépe frock and a pink spray of ting 
curly brown hair. Cathleen certainly could expaay 
twelve dollars weekly with an ingenuity worth! i we 
cause. More than one pair of young masculine eyes 
ardently after her as she danced—held ardently iggy 
Hemphill’s atdent arms. 

Being of his own sex, he estimated those many 
ings at just what they were worth, and his clasp of bia 
pink waist tightened with complacent possessiogitt 
there wasn’t another girl on the floor half as sweet 
somehow the pretty, bobbing pink spray in her im 
minded him of the bobbing spray of steam from the 
lator that Rosabelle Anderson had manipulated so deft 
that last evening at Poinciana. He visioned Cathlegi 
ing coffee from a percolator—for him. <E 

“Gee,” he suddenly told her, looking down lovinghy 
her baby- blue eyes, “I’m tired ‘of boarding around,= “ 
know, I’ve just been thinking how cozy it is to haw 
own home.” “ 

Cathleen’s curly head swayed to the lilt of ten 
“Oh—have you!” : 

Over her pink shoulder Elwin nodded genially, gf g] 
Ernest Hage, from the wholesale house, among thegum 
on the floor. He was subconsciously elated that Emes| 
should see him with such a little queen as Cathleen” inet 
was one of the superior sort, not to say braggartsim 
you could not help being pleased to taunt with yes "oc 
sional bits of good fortune. 

And the next morning he smiled complacently 
sciously when Ernest, pausing by his desk, madet 
pected comment. 

“Some peach you had with you last night!” me 
candid envy. 

“My best girl,” boasted Elwin contentedly. = 

“Ah—lucky guy!” nicely said Ernest, moving on 
smiled proudly. Lucky! You bet! 7 

Then suddenly Ernest turned back and re- 2 
marked meditatively: ‘D’you know, El, she 
reminded me a little of the girl my sister-in- H 
law’s brother married. Same little sassy way 
of turning her head. And same 
big, shrewd baby-blue eyes—” 

“Her eyes are big and blue, 
but they’re not shrewd,” 
stiffly objected Elwin. 
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The young man was smiling contentedly down into the pretty, powdered face of a slim little girl named Cathleen Carretts. 


: “Oh yes, my boy, they are,” briskly declared Ernest, 
though maybe you’ve not noticed it. And little Lily, that 
married my sister-in-law’s brother Bert, had the same kind. 
And believe me, she led Bert sume life! Say, Elwin, it was 
ashame! Clothes! She was simply loco about glad-rags! 
le was crazy! How she kept poor old Bert’s nose to the 
orrael Pay-nights, she’d simply grab his envelope out 
aie d before he could hand it to her. And then— 
She run to the stores to scatter it? You should’ve 
seen her!” 

For some reason the history of Lily, wife of Bert, 
of oro sister-in-law, seemed to be distasteful 

Pel. i) 


He remarked somewhat belligerently: ‘Well, Cathleen 
isn’t that kind.” 

“T didn’t say she was,” assured Ernest Hage. “I was just 
telling you about Lily. And this little girl sure does remind 
me of Lily. Same curly brown hair—” 

It seemed that Elwin was busy—quite busy. He bent 
diligently over his desk. Finally, rather offended, Ernest 
Hage sauntered on his way. Elwin Hemphill raised his 
head to stare offendedly after him. 

That night Elwin Hemphill took occasion to remark to 
Cathleen Carretts: “I like you, girly. I like you better 
than any girl I ever met or ever will meet.” He made this 
remark rather defiantly and emphatically, as though some 
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one might rebuke him—though there was no one in the 
cozy Carretts living-room but himself and blue-eyed 
Cathleen. 

She was curled in a big chair, eating candy. He had 
brought a blue-ribbon-tied two-pound box. 

Demurely she put a chocoiate-coated almond in her 
mouth, and complacently she adjusted a wisp of brown 
hair to its proper scroll-like position out on her cheek be- 
fore she demanded pertly: “How many have you said that 
to before? That girl in Poinciana, I'm sure—” 

He grinned sheepishly and protested stoutly: “Aw, I 
didn’t mean it to any but you.” 

Cathleen grinned maliciously as she chose a chocolate- 
coated grape. “That’s what they all say.” 

Grinning, he suggested a movie. She jumped up with 
alacrity, to his disappointment, for the living-room for the 
evening had well suited him. 

It seemed that it had suited stout, fussy Mrs. Carretts 
too, for she called irritably from the dining-room after 
them: “Going out again to-night, Cathleen?” 

“Just to a movie,” hastily explained her daughter at the 
hall door. ‘Not to a dance.” 

“Cathleen!” —disapprovingly. “You cannot run out 
every night and work days! Your health will suffer. It has 
te stop!” 

“T guess I need a little amusement after working all 
day,” pathetically declared Cathleen, blue eyes dewy. 

“Amusement!” sniffed her mother. “It seems to me that 
this generation feeds on amusement. It hunts every mo- 
ment for amusement! I am exasperated! When I was a 
girl I was satisfied occasionally to—” | 

What she was satisfied to do occasionally, Elwin Hemp- 
hill did not hear. Giggling under her unfilial breath, 
Cathleen caught his ready hand, and they hurriedly tip- 
toed down the steps and out of hearing of Cathleen’s ex- 
asperated parent. 

When they returned from the movie, it was, however, as 
Elwin had dreaded. Others inconveniently occupied the 
Carretts’ living-room—Cathleen’s sister Kate and her 
brother Ronny, and also her mother and a man guest about 
thirty-two or -three years old. 

A saturnine, not to say embittered young man this 
guest appeared to be. Under cover of requesting a ciga- 
rette, Ronny Carretts whispered to Elwin, out in the hall: 

“For the love of Mike, help us get rid of this grouch. 
He’s certainly a crab. He’s all full of his troubles.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” whispered Elwin. 

For safe recital of the matter, Ronny led the way to the 
dining-room. Ss-sh! He’s just divorced his wife.”’ 

“Oh!”—sympathetically. ‘And he’s sorry he did it?” 

“He is not!” said Ronny vigorously. ‘“He’s only sorry 
he didn’t do it eight years ago, when he first married her.” 

“Oh!” : 

“We’ve known ’em both for years,” explained Ronny. 
“And while he’s a crab and a bore, I certainly admit he got 
the worst of the deal. He did everything for her. He wore 
shabby blue serge so she could have silk sweaters. He 
skimped on his lunches so she could pour fancy high-priced 
perfume over herself. And after all, she goes and deserts 
him and gets a job in a chorus! Say,’”—confidentially as 
one young man to another,—“between you and me, there 
isn’t much in this marriage game, is there? Poor old Bert 


Fields isn’t the only one I know who’s come out a crab and- 


a loser.” 


S Ronny and Elwin reéntered the living-room, the 

gentleman was saying bitterly: “War? I hope I go— 
soon. I like the idea of a world-war. And the trenches 
quite appeal to me. Why not? My life already is shot to 
pieces—totally shot.” 


Mrs. Carretts murmured something noncommittal and - 


courteously soothing. Kate yawned. Ronny said: “Now, 
old man! Forget everything!” 
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Cathleen, lounging in a big chair, seemed to be op 
wrapped in thought. Elwin Hemphill wondered what gy 
was thinking about. 

Presently the embittered Mr. Fields departed, With 3 
faint sigh of relief, Cathleen’s mother departed too, for he 
bed. And Kate, smiling, and Ronny politely took them. 
selves out of the room. 

“My, wasn’t he a bear!” yawned Cathleen. “Ugh! ] 
don’t blame Lilian for leaving him She always’ 
meditatively—‘wore the sweetest hats.” 

“Did she?” ; 

“And do you know,” mused Cathleen thoughtfully — 
and now Elwin learned what she had been thinking » 
seriously about,—‘I’d like to go on the stage too.” 

“Oh—Cathleen!” 

“Oh, I’ve no idea of really going. . I’m—I’m not pretty 
enough.” She paused—expectantly, one might think, 

For a brief moment the young man struggled not to rig 
to the bait. But he could not help himself. 

“Oh, you’re pretty enough,” he said, miserably. “Youre 
a lot prettier than any girl I ever saw on the stage.” 

“Honestly?” cooed she in apparent surprise. 
Elwin Hemphill, you’re just giving me taffy!” 

“No, I’m not,”—grudgingly. “But you’re not going m 
the stage while I’m around to stop you.” 

Then the spirit of this Pankhurstian age flared properly, 

“T guess if I want to go on the stage, no one would have 
the least right to interfere! But”—her liquid voice droppel 
mournfully—‘“the family wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“T should hope not!” 

“My family,” gloomed she, “is awfully narrow-minded— 
especially my mother. And especially my father—and my 
sisters! And my brothers also! They are quite satisfied to 
have me typing in an old office—or some day get married.” 

“They are all quite right,” declared Elwin. 

“Maybe they are,” unexpectedly agreed Miss Carretts. 
And then she let her silky lashes drop till only a little 
demure line of blue iris showed, and she added, in a little 
voice as liquid as slow music: ‘Weren’t you saying some 
thing the other night, El, about getting sort of—of tire 
of boarding-houses?”’ 

“Why—why, yes,” said he. 

But that was all he said. Nothing more! His eyes, more 
over, were fixed troubledly on Cathleen’s pretty, crossed 
white feet. Very trim and good to the eye were those high 
white-shod feet. But Elwin Hemphill’s eyes took on a@ 
oddly dissatisfied expression. And presently Miss Carretts 
yawned pointedly and somewhat resentfully. 

Elwin: Hemphill rose and said good night. 


“Now, 


oyeeeeen evenings later Elwin Hemphill entered_his 

room to find fleshy, rheumatic old Mrs. Vannerson be 
latedly putting fresh towels on his bureau. She smiled ant 
nodded admiringly at Cathleen’s picture, framed in fumed 
wood, which stood on the chiffonier. “Mighty pretty gitll 
observed Mrs. Vannerson. 

“Isn’t she, though!” He turned the picture to full 
front view. 

Mrs. Vannerson regarded it, then him, seriously. 

And then she said warningly: “Mighty pretty. Bul- 
I’m telling you, son: Prettiness aint all that counts m™@ 
wife! A pair of big blue eyes don’t insure the table 
penses bein’ kept down. And I kinda hate to see 4 mi 
boy like you”—at this he blushed and wriggled in outtag® 
modesty—“bein’ wasted on one of the big-eyed chits m 
high white shoes that I see struttin’ around Chicago streets 
My!” She sighed in positive pain. “If I was their panels 
I'd be ashamed of havin’ brought ’em into the world. 

The nice boy’s chin went out and up with a certain a 
gestion of hostility—toward scmething or somebody. rt 

“T don’t see,” observed he coldly, “why a gitl cant 
pretty and sweet and make a good economical wife 100 — 

“She can!” heartily agreed (Continued on page 
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ie Complete Résumé of the 
BD Opening Chapters of | 
“THE 
\UNPARDONABLE SIN” 


This synopsis is prepared 
to enable new readers 
to begin RUPERT 
HUGHES’ new novel 


in this issue with ade- 


quate knowledge not only 


of the action in the open- 
ing chapters but of the 
spirit and inspired force 
with which Mr. Hughes 


has written 


This issue’s 


installment begins on 


page 55. 


phase of the Great War—the brutality of a victori- 

ous soldiery toward the women in a conquered 
country—as a theme for this, his best novel. In it he tells 
the daringly intimate story of two American women caught 
by the ruthless invaders in Belgium, and the attempt of a 
third to save them. 

Dimny Parcot is the lovely and capable daughter of 
Stephen Parcot, a famous explorer. She and her mother, 
also beautiful and youthful-looking, chose Los Angeles as 
a winter home on Parcot’s departure for a long trip into the 
Arctic. Her sister Alice was left in a convent in Belgium to 
continue her studies. Dimny speaks German perfectly and 
has a love for the language and the Germans because of 
their leadership in all things musical, and because of their 
appreciation of her father’s scientific work. Parcot has 
been decorated by the Kaiser. 

Dimny was studying both voice and piano in Los Angeles 
when the European war broke out. So when Mrs. Parcot, 
fearful for her daughter Alice’s safety in Belgium, decided 
to go and fetch her to the United States, Dimny remained 
behind. 

It was weeks before any word came back, and Dimny was 
terrified. For Belgium by this time had been invaded and 
trampled. Then came a letter that made her previous 
anxiety seem a time of heavenly happiness, a letter that 
froze the bubbling young life in her. It was from her 
sister and was without salutation, date or signature, but 
evidently from the Belgian convent. In part it read: 


R es: HUGHES has selected the most dramatic 


_ Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright thing in the world 
is that you will escape what Mamma and I have had to go 
through with. 
One regiment—I wont tell you its name—settled down near 
the convent. There was terrible carousing. 
€ of the novices tried to run away after dark. We saw 
her from the window. A few men caught her, and others came 
up laughing and tried to take her away. They were told: “She 
$ ours. Go get one of your own.” 
Pe Was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me somewhere. But 
ey found us in a little cell. They fought each other, and then 
one of them laughed: “The mother is not so bad.” They drew 
stn cant write. I hope you don’t understand. I wanted 
myself, but my religion made me afraid to murder my- 
self and die as I am ‘ 
That wicked regiment marched away, and another halted. 
* poeers were different. They beat the men who insulted 
=. Sut others came—more brutal even than the First Thu- 


.-her to work on. 


Dimny 


Parcot 


What the future will bring I don’t know. Mamma and I 
are to be mothers, and we don’t know who the—so many—I 
can’t write—I can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes 
back, if he ever does. Tell him we were killed!in the burning 
of this town, and you had a letter saying we were dead, and 
lost it. 

Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see you 
again. Think of us as if we were what we wish we were, dead. 


HE shock to Dimny was greater than she knew. But 

she managed to prepare herself for a journey, drew 

five thousand dollars from the bank and started East in a 

frenzy to get to her mother and sister. There was a wreck 

in a Midwestern State, and in her wild haste to get on, 

Dimny asked a bystander to take her in his automobile 
across country to the nearest line running to New York. 

The man was a despicable member of a small-town under- 
world. He jumped at the chance. 

Dimny’s manner kept him aloof till his car broke down 
near the small town of Carthage, their destination. There 
he pretended to take Dimny to his mother’s house to await 
her train. While leading her through a dark street at 
nightfall, in the shadow of a tree he tried to embrace her. 

His contact frightened the girl’s shocked nerves into com- 
plete collapse. To her overwrought senses he seemed 
a Thuringian soldier about to attack her, and she fell as 
if dead. 

The man ran, and a little later she was found and carried 
across the street to the home of an elderly widow of Ger- 
man extraction, Mrs. Winsor. There her strange sleep con- 
tinued, to the alarm of the physician called. She was 
anxious'y cared for, and everything was tried to arouse her 
from the sleep that must soon result in death unless she 
could be awakened. The physician was at a loss how to 
get to her dulled consciousness, as he knew nothing about 
It was Noll Winsor, Mrs. Winsor’s son, 
who fina'ly solved the problem. 

The sleeping girl, so mysterious in her strange beauty, 
held an absorbing fascination for Noll—a young man whose 
German-American parentage had made his feelings about 
the war particularly poignant. The Winsors had found 
Dimny’s five thousand dollars sewed into a money-belt; 
and on making a closer examination, Noll discovered the 
terrib!e letter from Dimny’s sister, also sewed into the belt. 
He looked up from the reading of it, stunned: “Those 
Huns!” he muttered with horror, himself using the hated 
term for his mother’s people. 

The discovery of the letter made him desperate to awaken 
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the girl, more desperate than her wild, mystic beauty had 
made him. He felt her mission to be holy and that she 
must be started once more on it. So, in order to guard her 
secret even from the physicians, he himself studied the 
books on psycho-analysis that he was told would show the 
way to bring back her frightened soul to consciousness— 
if there were a key to what had caused her condition. 
That key Noll held in the one definite thing in the letter, the 
name of a regiment, the First Thuringians—a name that 
sickened both Noll and his mother because Nazi Duhr, Mrs. 
Winsor’s nephew and a German lieutenant, belonged in 
that regiment. 

Determinedly Noll began his experiment. He repeated 
those two hateful words in the little, co!d, unlistening ear. 
He varied them by pleading, “This is Noll Winsor talking; 
this is Noll Winsor talking,” as if trying to attune some 
other instrument for a wireless talk across space. “The 
First Thuringians!” repeated Noll for what seemed a thou- 
sandth time. And at last he was magically answered. 
There came little tremors of emotion, and finally complete 
consciousness. 

Dimny’s convalescence took weeks. And as she grew 
stronger in health, Noll’s interest grew to love. But Dimny 
bad only one idea—to get to her mother and sister. The 
days of her convalescence grew unbearable in spite of the 
care and love lavished on her, and one night, when the 
rest were at dinner, she ran away and caught a train for 
New York. 


N the train she met Katherine Devoe, a New York girl 

she had known in Los Angeles| Katherine introduced 
her friend, Lane Sperling. Dimny tried to avoid them, but 
Katherine wou'd have none of that. And she finally carried 
Dimny off to her hotel of a home in New York, where a 
guest more or Jess made no difference, to await the next boat 
sailing for Eng'and. 

In his short acquaintance with Dimny, Lane Sperling had 
been as quick to be attracted by the girl’s charm as Noll 
Winsor had. He had decided tc join the English army, and 
along with Katherine Devoe, 
who was to become an ambu- 
lance driver—wou'd sail on the 
same boat with Dimny. 

Noll Winsor was making 
plans to follow Dimny. He left 
his home to try to catch the 
same ship on which she would 
sail. To hold her he wrote in 
care of the Cunard line much 
the same kind of message that 
he had called to her soul when 
she slept: “Dimny, Dimny 
Parcot, I am Noll Winsor. I 
love you, Dimny. Let me live 
for you or die in your place. 
Dimny, this is Noll Winsor.” 
But he was too late to catch her 
boat. 

So Sperling had the compan- 
ionship which might have been 
Noll’s, and he made the most of 
it. But not having Noll’s 
knowledge of that terrib’e se- 
cret locked in Dimny’s insecure 
consciousness, he made the mis- 
take of telling her of his love 








the facts 


installment !” 


FROM A MAN WHO SAW IT ALL 


APTAIN LUCEY, one of the founders of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium and 
one of the few Americans who saw the entire 
German invasion and occupation of Belgium, 
furnished Mr. Hughes data on which portions of 
this novel are based. Afterward Captain Lucey 
was asked to read the story in order to verify 
and he wrote to Mr. Hughes: 


“ .... This installment is so beautifully 
written and every incident that we have dis- 
cussed is brought in so well, that it is not pos- 
sible for me to suggest or to criticize further. 
Notwithstanding my knowledge of conditions in 
Belgium, it is a shock to read your fifth install- 
ment. I have thought a good deal about it, and 
I am forced to the conclusion that it is not 
exaggerated—if anything, it perhaps lacks sufh- 
cient condemnation of Prussian soldiers. 

“What a splendid thing if every American, or 
even every civilized human being, should read this 
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her. If Noll Winsor had seen her in that attitude, he wou} 
have cried out in terror, feeling that she was Sinking had 
again into that deathly stupor. He would have cried gy. 

“Dimny! This is Noll Winsor. You must get vel 
You will succeed. I love you.” ; 

But in her cabin Dimny found no refuge from disn 
How was she to find her mother and sister? Or if she could 
find them, where would she lead them? What home onal 
they find? How would they confront her father whey le 
came back from the simple white bleak North? ; 


RRIVED in London, Dimny went with Katherine tj 

the home of Katherine’s brother. There she learng) 
that English mothers a'so were turning their agonized gag 
toward Belgium, where their daughters at convent sch 
had been swallowed up in the enormity of the Prussi 
advance just as Dimny’s sister and mother had. (jy 
Englishvroman had already opened her beautiful house» 
Belgian nuns and novices, hiding their shame in a forig 
country. Dimny hastened to interview them in the hop 
that her mother or sister might be of their number, By 
no one of them had heard of a Mrs. Parcot and be 
daughter. 

A Captain Roantree, home on leave, made himself Dix 
ny’s guide and escort in England. He was captivated wit 
the plucky American girl, and both he and Sperling, wy 
had entered the English army, would have accompanied 
her on her perilous journey, had they not faced certains 
ternment if they were caught in Holland, through whid 
Dimny’s path lay. And not till she had reached Hollat 
did Dimny realize the danger ahead of her. 

Rosendaal, a town on the border between Holland al 
Belgium, was her first stop. There she camped witht 
refugees, waiting for a chance to steal across the line-{ 
her passport, signed by our Secretary of State, was wot 
nothing unless supplemented by one signed by the Kass 
So she accepted the he!p of an old peasant woman whols 
aided others. In the dark of the night the old woman 
her lantern up to the German sentinel’s eyes while she pt 

duced her own pass. Theil 

would have dazzled him st 
—— Dimny cou'd slink past hadi 
the searchlight of an oncom 
automobile shown the gil @ 
tinctly. The sentinel om 
“Hands up,” but insteal 
obeying, Dimny ran backai 
steps into the safety of Holi 
though not before the mat 
the car, a German officer, # 
had spoken to Dimny the 
before had impressed her imi 
on his mind. 

Dimny’s next move Wa 
visit the American consi 
Rotterdam. She was told 
all that could be done ws 
institute a search for her™ 
ing relatives—a search that 
sure to be slow and uncetl 
Dimny despaired, and 4 
wishing that a miracle Ly 
happen, one did. Noll Wis 
whom she had supposed tol 
America, came up to het, 
ant with joy at finding het 

“You'll get me into Belg 





and tried to take her in his 
eager arms. 


“Don’t—don’t make me die—don’t let me jump over- 


board. Take me away from the rail,” cried Dimny. 


Stunefied and disenchanted, he helped her to the nearest 
deck-chair and stood wondering which of them had gone 
mad. He did not know what a conflict was going on within 





Dimny cried. 

“Surest thing you know! Of course they'll ame! 
every few minutes. and they’ll search you to the ™ 
the saying is; and they may shoot you, but I'll take r 
my own car, for I’ve just been made courier of tt® 
mission for Relief in Belgium.” 
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A dramatic novel which tells the story of two American women trapped in 
a Belgian convent when the first horde of German troops came through 





Klemm seized Colonel Von Repsold 
and dragged him through the door. 
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N the rush of their first 
greeting, Noll and Dim- 
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Illustrated by 


ny, like young devourers JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


of romance, skipped to the 
last chapter before they took up the first. She had told 
him of how her passport had failed to get her into Belgium, 
and he had promised that he would accomplish for her 
what Uncle Sam had failed to do, all before she thought to 
ask him how and why he had come to Rotterdam. 

_The swift deep look he gave into her eyes answered for 
him so well that she blushed fiercely, then whitened, then 
looked away. And that frightened him past confessing that 
he had followed her on the simple, sufficient impulse of an 
infatuated lover who could not bear to let his chosen one 
out of his life. If she escaped from it, he must pick up his 
life, pursue her and cast it about her again. 

In the face of Dimny’s alarm, and in the midst of that 
crowded room where petitioners and providers came and 
went, he could not proclaim this world-old reason-beyond- 
reason. He gave instead his secondary reason: 

Oh, I was sick of loafing in Carthage while so much 
Was going on, and I thought I’d have to take a peek at the 
big show.” 
gor a not admit that he hoped to achieve something for 

€ victims of Germany that might atone somewhat for the 
German blood in his own veins. He had come to regard 
Itas a vicious principle in his system, an inherited disease. 
perica was full of Germans whose dormant loyalty to 
217-18, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


who gave it the push unless it was the German people? 


the 


Fatherland was 






RUPERT HUGHES 


not 


smothered but wakened to 
new life by the atrocities of 
the army; their loyalty grew 
with the exercise of defending Germany from the rest of the 
world. And if the rest of the world had swung to excessive 
and cruel extremes of hostility toward the German people, 


But Noll did not mention the German half of his ancestry 
to Dimny. He told her of his zest for travel and the thrill 
of his first sea-voyage and his first vision of the Statue 
of Liberty as his ship marched past her down the Bay. 

“She didn’t seem to be welcoming the oppressed from 
other nations to America, as they always say, but she was 
lighting up the front yard and the road outside so that 
Americans could escape from the dormitory and get busy. 
When I caught the first glimpse of her, I felt like—like the 
pipe-organ in our church at home when all the stops are out 
and the whole building shakes. Then when we had passed, 
I looked back, and Old Lady Liberty looked like a mother 
standing at her home door and holding the lamp out into 
the dark to help her son from stumbling as he went. away. 
When I left my mother with her sister in the small town 
where she lived, and walked to the station, that’s just what 
my mother did. She looked mighty solemn, and.so did 
Liberty. Liberty is a pretty solemn thing to get and to 


keep, isn’t it?” 
He changed the subject to 


his own experiences: 
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“T wanted to get into the thick of it in Bel- 
gium, but I found out just as you did that 

an American passport was no use. The 
consul referred me to the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium as the only 
way to get in; so I came over to this 
office. Captain Lucey set me to 
work on the spot, and what do you 
suppose was my first fearless task 

in this neck of the woods?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Dimny. 

“Taking Christmas cards out 
of Christmas presents.” 

“T don’t understand,” said 
Dimny. 

“Who could?” said Noll. 
“But you’ve heard of the 
Christmas ship?” 

“Something—not much.” 

“Well, our dear United 
States was so stirred up by the 
atrocities in Belgium that she 
sent over two warships: one 
of them, the Tennessee, 
brought over money to pay 
the board-bills of stranded 
Americans and take back 
those who hadn’t the fare 
home; the other ship, the 
Jason, came over loaded 
with Christmas presents 
from American children to 
Belgian children. The 
Christmas ship had to 
carry a big cargo of pres- 
ents for little German chil- 
dren too. And the ten- 
der-hearted Germans 
were so touched in their 
well-known Gemiitlich- 
keit that they ordered 
every Christmas present 
from an American child 
to a Belgian child to be 
searched; and if there was 
a card or a message in it, it 
had to be taken out. 

“This meant no end of work 
for the foolish Americans, and it 
meant that the Belgian children 
would not get their’ presents in time 
for Christmas, but a lot that worried 
the Germans! So they ordered Captain 
Lucey to order every line of writing 
taken out. 
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“So he ordered it. He does nearly “Tt’ 
everything they say, because if he 4 h Such 
doesn’t, then a heap of babies are going ~ ” but it 
to die, and no end of mothers will starve or a 

4 ‘ * . . . * J that’ 
tipedes watching their children shrivel up The door opened, and Captain Rippmann walked: recall 
a trey : ‘ It was his room. Klemm’s muscles retum 

“But I’m afraid we left some of the messages Captain's sslute and freed Alice from him. get to 
in. And when we promised to take out all the dropped back into a chair he had placed for bet you gc 
messages, we didn’t promise not to put any back. and fell to laughing hysterically. Noll 
I read one from a Canadian boy; it said: ‘Hello! Keep felt th: 
a stiff upper lip, for we'll have the Germans licked and fortunes; they’re spending millions of dollars, but they BH to knoy 
driven out before another Christmas.’ I put that back in saving millions of lives. ; availab 
because I hope he’s a prophet. The war can’t last over a “Think of it—if it weren’t for us, Belgium would be thict HP Secret | 
year. Human flesh couldn’t stand it. with people who had died of hunger! Their ambas when 

“There’s quite a crowd of us here, a lot of Rhodes crowd in here all day long from everywhere, begging ones: 
scholars, fine young fellows, all of us working for nothing—- food. Miss Harraden, the English novelist, you know, we Wh: 
of course a little allowance for exnenses, but that’s all. over here, and she says: ‘The words bread and salt a Miemome °c 








It’s costing the big men, Lucey, Hoover and the others, burned into my brain.’ 
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“It’s horrible that 
such suffering has to be, 
but it’s glorious to be doing 
something to keep it down. And 
eet, I’m here for. But you 
ihe €n't told me why you want to ES 
She get to Belgium, or x. Rey you'd do if 26 
be you got in.” 
ane Knew perfectly well what her mission was; yet he 
a at she did not know he knew, and did not want him 
= 4 In order to put her at ease, he asked with all his 
able innocence; and although he well knew how 


e thidt HH Secret her reason was yet he was wounded and repulsed 

? puise 
— oe she sheltered her secret behind an evasive an- 
Wy Why. » I—I was in England, and a Mrs. Curfey and 
a © } Other people asked me to find their daughters. 


hundred poor girls who were in convents in Bel- 


MOlTeoners Tlacce 
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gium have never been heard from, and their 
mothers are half mad with suspense.” 

“I see,” said Noll. But he was still craven 
with the guilt of forbidden knowledge, and 
something impelled him to ask her a 
question. 

“But your own mother and sister— 
did you find them in England all 
right? And were they well?” 

And then Dimny caught her 
breath with a sudden heartache, 
and her eyes flung tears forth 
before she could check them. She 

was too shaken to manage a 

further evasion. She sighed: 

“My mother and sister are in 
Belgium too.” 

“Ch! Where?” said Noll. 

“T don’t know; I’ve got to find 
them.” 

“If I could be of any help 
now—” 

“Oh, you could, I’m sure. I 
don’t know anybody else who 
could. I haven’t a friend on 
earth.” 

“Oh, yes you have,” Noll in- 
sisted. “You’ve twqa—me and the 
C. R. B. They’ve got even Ger- 
many scared a little, for if the 
C. R. B. drops out, all Belgium 
will starve. And Germany 
doesn’t want that. 

“At first she didn’t care. She . 
thought she could frighten the 
world to death by saying ‘Boom!’ 
But she’s beginning to know bet- 
ter. She’s having a hard enough 
time feeding her armies and her 
own people. She stole all the 
food in Belgium—and every cow. 
There was a million bushels of 
wheat stored up in Antwerp. She 
took it all. The other’ day she 

sold five thousand tons of it to 
the C. R. B. Think of it! Amer- 
ican charity gold had to be spent to 
buy back from Germany for the 

Belgians the wheat she stole from the 

Belgians! But the Americans spent it. 

“General von Frankenberg gave out 

an interview saying that Germany 

didn’t need America’s help—she could 

feed the Belgians herself. Mr. Hoover 
asked Captain Lucey to look into it. He tele- 
graphed the General via Berlin—said he wanted 
to know if it were true, for if it was, the C. R. B. 
would be glad to retire, because its officials were 
treated so badly and the service was so expensive. 

“Berlin got busy and sent the consul to Captain 
Lucey to deny the interview and begged the 
C. R. B. to stay. He promised courteous treat- 
ment. So now our people don’t get arrested more 
than a dozen times a day, and they’re always released, and 
our passport is recognized where no other is.” 

“Could I get one of your passports, do you suppose?” 
Dimny pleaded. 

“T’ll see. Perhaps Captain Lucey can arrange it. I'll 
speak to him.” 

He went upstairs to the office. He had to wait till.two 
delegations from starving towns had arranged for the ship- 
ment of bargeloads of food. Then he told Captain Lucey 
in confidence just what he knew of Dimny and of her, 
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search for her mother and sister, and begged him to help 
her, not only to find them but also to believe that her secret 
was unknown. 

The Captain promised. and Noll went to fetch Dimny. 
She gained a new confidence when she was introduced 
to this man who had helped to save more lives than the 
Kaiser had taken. He managed a great fleet of ships 
and a squadron of barges and operated an automobile- 
factory to make trucks for the distribution; and he poured 
wheat and condensed-milk into Belgium faster than the 
Kaiser hurled bullets and grenades into France. 

Dimny took his big hand and looked up into his high-up 
eyes and explained her purpose to get into Belgium and find 
those missing girls. The Captain answered: 

“That trip hasn’t been made by a woman yet. But it 
might be. The Imperial Government—for which we have 
the greatest respect—ahem!—will make a whale of a row. 
But well, we’ll take a chance, if you'll promise to be very 
careful.” 

“Oh, I will!” cried Dimny. 

“You mustn’t take in any papers that might cause any 
trouble. Even an English newspaper-clipping might get 
you locked up as a spy. The Imperial Government treats 
women with perfect equality, puts them right on a par 
with the men. They will pay you the compliment of shoot- 
ing you or deporting you to Germany just as if you were 
a man. You wont compromise us, will you? We'll help 
you all we can, but you must help us, for after all, our first 
business is to feed the starving. There are so many, and 
they get so very hungry. So you wont take any letters or 
papers in, and you wont say what you think, will you?” 

“Oh, I promise.” 

“We may all have our opinion of how civilized the Ger- 
mans are, but it’s no kindness to Belgium to say so. And 
you never know who’s listening, or who is on their pay- 


roll. If you see something that drives you wild, you must 
smile and say: ‘How very nice! Hoch der Kaiser!’” 
“T promise!” 


“Then we promise to do all we can for you. The office 
at Brussels can help you find those lost—schoolgirls; and 
we may be able to arrange to exchange them for German 
girls in England. If you get into any trouble,—as of 
course you will,—let us know.” 

“And may I go with her?” said Noll. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to inflict you on Miss Parcot,” said 
Captain Lucey. “Take good care of her, and don’t try to 
smuggle anything in your auto-tires, for they’ll search 
them too.” 

“Yes sir,” said Noll. 


LB ports seized Captain Lucey’s hand in both of hers 
and wrung it, wailing: “I can’t begin to thank you.” 

“Don’t begin,” he mumbled shyly. “Wait till you’re 
finished; then you may not want to thank us. You'll be 
insulted and suspected and arrested and searched, but 
you'll see a good deal of life as it is lived in Belgium. Ever 
been in Belgium?” 

“As a little girl, I visited Brussels and Ostend and a few 
places with my father and mother.” 

“You'll see quite a change. Good-by and good luck!” 

While Dimny’s passports were being arranged for, Cap- 
tain Lucey was explaining many things to Noll, who was 
to carry opened mail through the lines to Brussels. He 
told Noll to expect a mysterious passenger to join him 
somewhere on the journey.. The C. R. B. had made such 
vigorous protest against the: insolent mistreatment of its 
officers and messengers by the military that a German offi- 
cer was going to look into the matter, and he would ride 
in Noll’s car. 

Noll groaned with rage. He had counted on a long and 
pleasantly adventurous ride with Dimny. Now he was to 
have a chaperon. Three was a crowd at best, but when 
the third was a German, he became a mob. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 





HE letter that Dimny carried sewn in the lining ¢ 
her money-belt—the letter from her sister deserihj 
the horror at the convent of Dofnay—was a problem ¢ 
grave distress to Noll as it was to Dimny. He could yy 
bring himself to tell her that he had read the letter why 
she was ill in Carthage. The most he dared to say, afte 
they left Captain Lucey to his endless problems of meg 
the petitioners for food, was a vague hint. 

“If you have any letters or papers that you don’t wy 
the Germans to see, you can leave them in the safe hep 
under seal—or you could give them to a man who woul 
guarantee to deliver them to the office in Brussels,” 

Dimny had been fretting over the same matter from ty 
moment Captain Lucey warned her not to carry any dap 
gerous papers in. But the letter was more than preciog 
to her. It was perhaps the last line she would ever hay 
from her sister or her mother. To destroy it would beth 
safest procedure, but she could not bear the thought, } 
she left it in a safe in Rotterdam, and some mishap be(d 
herself, the letter would be opened by strangers. It migi 
be found there by German spies, who were everywhete, |f 
she intrusted it to the ‘underground post office” for dali. 
ery in Brussels, the messenger might be captured as por 
Vrouw Weenix had been when she tried to smuggle Dimy 
across the lines. 

The letter had become a part of her. She felt it ptessin 
her side always. It was an incessant reminder of what be 
mother and sister had endured, an unfailing source d 
energy in their behalf. She could not part with it. Wha 
Noll spoke, her mind was made up to risk everything 
rather than intrust it to anyone. 

“T have nothing to leave in the safe, thank you, exc 
some of my money. I don’t want to lose it all.” She spit 
with so resolute and calm an air that he could not presum 
to insist. He tried to assume that she had got rid of tk 
letter somehow, but he could not put away his uneasiness 

Yet his distress was as nothing to Dimny’s, for it w 
not his mother or his sister whose miseries the letter® 
briefly and vaguely described. He had not loved them if 
life; had not known their tendernesses, their exquisite abit 
ties to suffer. 

The things the letter hinted had broken the heart al 
almost broken the mind of Dimny. And she was harrow 
ceaselessly by imaginings of what other evils might hit 
befallen them. She knew that unless death had given the 
reprieve, their trials must have grown worse. The letter hil 
reached her long after their first encounter with the is 
invasion of Belgium. That was in August, and now it¥@ 
almost January of another year. 

While she had been practicing her songs in Califor 
sending her young voice lilting through the florid vocal 
of her Italian master and schooling her fingers at the pial? 
under the gentle tempers of her old German professor, 
had been caught and crushed by that other Germany int 
which the professor and millions of his kind had fel 
American freedom. 

Before her sister’s letter reached Dimny, the Germ 
at Dofnay had been driven from the town by 4 Belgas 
counter-attack and from a distance had shelled the plat 
A shell had crashed through the roof of the convent, shy 
ing a few of the nuns in their little beds and hurling! 
walls of their strait cells in upon their mangled bodies 

After the first incursion of German beastliness, the 
Mother Superior had called her flock together and bi . 
the victims to pray for their oppressors, to ask Heave 
forgive them, since they knew not what they did, 1a 
she had prayed Heaven to show her a pathway of eles 
for her tortured fold. The only answer she had me 
had come in the bombardment of the guns. There? 
nothing to do but leave the ruined home and take @) 
fields, for the Germans in the reconquest of the @ 
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SARS SU REM IERY FLAES 


While Madame Tudesq and her daugh- 
ters wrung their hands and stared, the 
soldiers came and drove their bayonets 
into his back. One of the bayonets 
stuck, and the soldier set foot on the 
old man and drew it free, then wi 

the bayonet with his hand, took a loaf 
of cake from his pocket and followed 

the others, munching. 
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a revenge for their ignominious retreat in a more ignomin- 
ious destruction. The roads were full of battle. German 
patrols clashed with Belgian. Skirmishers chose any shelter 
and fired across any field. The flock of nuns was scat- 
tered in the night; and Dimny’s mother and her sister Alice, 
creeping forth from a barn one morning, could find no trace 
of their late companions. 

They fled from the sound of the cannon and the sight of 
the flames. But the margin of war followed them like a 
tide, heading them off, now here, now there, driving them 
hither and yon till they were far from Dofnay and quite 
lost in a whirlpool of fugitives trudging along a crowded 
road. 


N that road a dog harnessed to a wheelbarrow turned 

as it tugged, and stared back at the old woman in 
wooden shoes who stumbled haggardly after. She carried 
the handles of the barrow; it was heavily loaded with a box 
tied up in a rope, above it a heap of sacks, and sprawled 
across them a little girl asleep, rocked asleep in her terror, 
her hunger and her tears, by the swaying of that rolling 
cradle. The dog looked back wonderingly at his mistress 
and found that she was turning to stare at the burning 
village where she had left her husband and her son slain, 
her daughter’s husband and her daughter dead. Her eyes 
were as full of wonder as the dog’s. She did not weep for 
sorrow, or even for weariness. 

The three, grandam, child and dog, might have served as 
an allegory of Belgium, but allegories do not hurt. Back 
of her, her home was gone, the gardens destroyed—those 
gardens built indeed with hands, for all the soil had been 
brought there in carts and spread on the barren sand 
spadeful by spadeful. 

The wheelbarrow contained all her worldly goods, a few 
clothes, a little bread and vegetables and a granddaughter. 
The next village was a long way off, and she did not know 
anyone there. She had never been there. It was her 
Carcassonne, always to be visited; but there was never 
time enough. 

She would see the town soon, if the Germans did not get 
there ahead of her. But the famous church, whose towers 
she had just been able to see when her eyes were young, 
would not be there unless she hurried. In the wonderful 
market square she would find, if she were laggard, the 
burgomaster and many of the leading merchants. They 
would be standing with their hands held high, or tied 
behind their backs. If she were very laggard, she might 
watch them shot down and falling in heaps, while the vil- 
lage wives, whom once she had envied because they lived 
in her Carcassonne, were wringing their hands and asking 
the heavens why they let this doom fall upon the little 
town. If she were a little later, she would find the living 
men and the women digging ditches to bury their dead in. 

By the roadside sat two American women who had 
dropped on a pile of stones. They did not look at each 
other; nor did they seem to see the throng of fugitives 
shoving past them. Only a few of the fugitives noted 
them, and they stared a moment only, though these two 
women had not the look of peasant villagers. 

Numberless lost dogs were running up and down, hunt- 
ing their masters; one of them, a big Belgian hound, 
approached the foreign women and sniffed. He knew that 
they were strange, that they were not even Belgian. But~ 
they were so dejected and benumbed that they did not 
speak even to a lost dog. 

A flock of children straggled forward, all dressed alike, 
all fagged out. They were fugitives from an orphanage 
that had been struck by a shell. On a wheelbarrow lay an 
old nun ninety years old. A younger nun trundled the 
wheelbarrow with heavy steps. 

A madly terrified child, a little girl, darted here and - 
there like the lost dog, seeking her parents and fleeing in 
terror from all the outstretched hands of pity. 


-only. 
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A platoon of young girls from a select school was eop. 
ducted past as if out fora walk. They were the daughters 
of officers. They had for shepherdess a grande dame of 
great dignity. ‘I1Ley carried bundles, and were very tired: 
but they were the daughters of officers: they marched. 
A young woman with a pack strapped to her back 
plodded doggedly, linking hands with a bevy of her chil. 
dren. A heavy woman with a babe suckling rode sidewige 
on a white donkey led by her husband. They might haye 
been the Holy Family on their way to Egypt to escape this 
new Herod who was slaughtering so many innocents. The 
woman had what the Germans would have called the 
Madonna-look, if she had been a German. Being a Belgian, 
she was a fiend. An old man hobbled alongside an old 
slaver-lipped horse. A dog was tied to the shafts. In the 
two-wheeled cart mattresses and clothes were piled, and on 
top of them four little children journeyed. They would 
have enjoyed the voyage, if they had known where their 
father and mother had gone. The old man was a neighbor 




















Three dogs harnessed in troika-fashion pulled a cart on 
which a woman lay. Her husband walked alongside the 
dogs. These people were lucky. Husband and wife and 
children were well, and there would soon be another child. 
Forty thousand new children would enter the Belgian 
world shortly after the Germans had driven into Germany 
all the cows and most of the food for mothers. 

Priests in various frocks mingled with the current. Some 
of them read their breviaries; some read the living book 
of Exodus. Some led their parish flocks and carried the 
burdens of the old. Some of them had been kicked and 
prodded with bayonets, trampled and jeered. They hada 
Master who set them the example of how to bear Gethsem- 
anes. They had seen their monasteries rifled, convents 
shelled, churches used for stables or prison-pens, altar 
cloths defiled and reverend vessels choked with filth. They 
wondered where God was all this while. Their hearts were 
murmurous with “Lama sabachthani?” 

A curious noise was heard above the shuffle of feet and 
the slap of horses’ hooves. It was like laughter and yet 
very unlike. The Parcots looked up the road. A mutter 
ing and giggling troop came along, with strange gestures, 
strange gait, strange outcries. These had been released 
from an insane asylum that had come under fire. Their 
keepers tried to keep them in line and darted here and 
there like collies, to thrust back anyone who tried to escape. 
And so they passed. In a mad world they seemed [es 
mad than before. 
























IMNY’S mother and sister looked at them calmly. 

They had seen so many strange things that th 
faculty of amazement was exhausted. It all seemed qullt 
natural. For days they had seen the same sort of thing 
It was not a panic flight, but rather a slow, steady migt 
tion from one despair to another. The people lugged thei 
bundles and valises till they grew tired and let them fal 
for other wanderers to stumble over, but not to pick 
What was the use? Where was there to go? The move 
ment was what the cattlemen of the West call a drill 
There was no stampede—just a slow, aimless, hopeles 
lava-flow. 

The Parcots had worn their delicate high heels dow 
and the thin soles through. Their silk stockings were! 
of holes. They were covered with dust. Yet they wet 
so used to this pilgrimage and these endless pilgrims thi! 
they did not wonder at it. They rather wondered if it w& 
not merely a dream that there were countries where 
diers did not burn villages and villagers did not becom 
bedouin. They wondered if there had ever been 4 
named Dimny who was dear to them, ‘They 
imagined that California was alive with fugitives too. 

A man catrying a baby sank down at their side, ga 
with exhaustion, and tumbling (Continued on page ™ 
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bend the 


I asked 
“Well,” 






It also tells of a man 
and his money who 
were parted even 
sooner than usual. 


This is the story of a 
gloom-ride—which 
is much more typi 
ca than a joy-ride. 


“* At the end of the street,’"” read 
Mrs. Cross, “ ‘turn right.” 


me CLUBBY ROADSI aS 


LARONER 


ay: RING: W. 


OUNG Harry Cross breezed into my 
office one morning in May with the 
sad news that his wife’s Aunt Myr- 

e had died of the blues in Memphis and 
pad left Harry and she twenty-five hundred dollars. 

And only thirty-nine years old!” said Harry. 

Don’t kick about her going so young,” I told him. 
You’d ought to be glad she succumbed before spending 
he twenty-five hundred.” 

__ That's no way to talk!” he said. “I care more for 
an's relatives than all the money in the world.” 

‘But it looks like the hand of Providence was in this,” 
said. “It means you’re at liberty to leave home and go 
o France. I wish I could.” . | 
“Why don’t you?” he asked me. 

“How can I,” I said, “with a dependable wife and no 
hillionaire aunts?” 

“But what’s twenty-five hundred dollars?” said Harry. 
as interest on it wouldn’t hardly keep a person in tooth- 
You can do the next-best thing then,” I said. “You 
hed twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of Liberty 

“ 
te t no three and a half per cent, I can’t!” said 
are Man that don’t get six per cent for his money 

ys is a fish! But,” he goes on, “I’m not going to 


nO Six per cent or any other per cent. I’m going t 
; 0 
bend the money.” y pe gz 4 


so him what on. 
ell, he said, “I’m tired of living with the wife’s 


Illustrated 
FONTAINE 


“And maybe it’s fifty-fifty,” said I. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I and Nan are fig- 
uring on a cozy little flat of our own, and 
it’s going to cost us about six hundred dol- 
lars for furniture, a piano inclusive.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’ll leave you nineteen hundred for 
the Liberty loan.” 

“No,” said Cross, “‘because I promised to buy the Missus 
a car.” 

“You certainly are a sport,” said I, “—to forget your 
own comfort and enjoyment and think only of your wife’s, 
especially when you stop to consider that the lady who died 
was her aunt. I suppose it’ll be an electric.” 

“No,” said Cross, “and it wont be no flivver. When I 
buy a car, it’ll be a regular car. We've just about decided 
en a Champion.” 

“A seven-passenger?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said, “it’s what they call the Clubby Roadster, 
with room for four.” 

“And how much do they cost?” said I. 

“About fifteen hundred,” he said. “But that don’t 
include the extra tire or the engine-driven pump or the 
bumper, or the freight from Cleveland to here.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “that they throw in a steering-wheel 
and a horn.” 

“Altogether,” said Cross, “it comes to about fifteen- 
ninety, and the salesman says it’s the biggest bargain a 
man could find.” 

I asked him if he could drive it. 

“T wont have no trouble,” he said. 
half good judgment.” 


by 
FOX 


“Tt’s half nerve and 
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_ “Well,” said I, “you can be sure of fifty per cent effi- 
ciency.” 
“And as soon as I get good,” said Cross, “I’m coming 
to take you and your Missus for a ride.” 
“Call up ahead of time,” I said. ‘“We’re busy about one 
night a week.” 
“What night?” he asked me. 
“The night you come to take us for a ride,” saidI. .... 
But one day near the end of June I picked up a paper 
and seen where Mr. Wilson was liable to torpedo all the 
neutral Bourbon without warning; so I and a friend of 
mine down to the office spent the afternoon lightening his 
task. And by the time I got home, I was on friendly terms 
with the whole world and absolutely unable to say no to 
anybody. That’s the only way I can explain accepting 


Cross’ invitation, and if the Prohibition forces wants to: 


use this as a moral lesson, they’re as welcome as a fresh 
egg. 

He called up while the Missus was doing the supper- 
dishes. 

“Listen!” he said. 
next Saturday?” 

I told him I was off now. 

“Tf you could,” he said, “how would you like to take a 
trip in the car with my wife and I?” 

“Tickled to death!” said I. 

“All right,” said Cross. “We'll be over for you early 
Saturday morning. And have your nighties packed, because 
wherever we go, we wont get back before Sunday night.” 

I told him that suited me fine, and the deal was closed. 
You wouldn’t hardly believe a\ man could get that bad 
in one afternoon. 

Cross came for us about eight o’clock. 

“The wife wasn’t quite ready,” he said. “We'll pick 
her up on the way. And that'll give you and your Missus 
a chance to run up and see our flat.” 

So we climbed into the shiny new Champion, I and the 
Missus in the back seat, and Cross started her off so 
smooth and easy that I cut my lip on the top of my spine. 
That first standing broad jump of half a block was the 
fastest we went on the whole trip. 

.“The engine’s a little stiff,” said Cross. 

“The driver’s a big one,” I said to the Missus. 

“They call this car the Clubby Roadster,” said Cross. 
“Tt’s a roadster, but most of them only have the driver’s 
seat, where this one’s got the extra seat for two more pas- 
sengers. It’s a regular roadster body, only for the extra 
seat, so they call it a Clubby Roadster, on account of the 


“Could you and your wife get off 


\ Massus. She said that four hundred 


and sixty-two times. 


\ a 
\ “] hope there’s a diner,” said the 
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back seat being right up close to the front. EverybailR that 

close together, so they named it the Clubby Roadster’ and 
“T never saw this style of car before,” said I. “Ish him. 
think they’d have some special name for it, like Oi SI 

Roadster.” and 

“That’s what they do call it,” said Cross. and 

I asked him why, but a postman was crossing thes dowr 
four blocks off and he had to concentrate. said 
After we’d cleared this hazard, Cross said: woul 
“I’m wild to get out on the country roads wherel back 
step on her. They tell me she’s capable of fifty-fvemiy hesid 
an hour. Would you believe it?” and : 
“You bet I would,” said I, “and hearsay evidenl out o 
ample.” I: 
“We're only going fourteen now,” said Cross. 7 heade 
speeded up here in the city, I’d be liable to get pinchel “Tt 
“And the way you're going now,” said I, “the onlyt Mrs. 
ger is that a thirsty truck-horse will romp up belia “y 
and drink all your gasoline. Or maybe a vicious sia said I 
stick a claw through your extra tire.” band 
“There! I just hit fifteen,” said Cross. “The wa the d 

I tell is by this thing on the dashboard. Itt@R a sect 
how fast I’m going. They call it a speedomelé lai 

“Ts that so!” I said. “I always thought a9 oursel 

ometer was a kind of germicide.” . whole 
“No,” said Cross. “One part of it registers “Tf 
and another part registers mileage. So far, [i right 
eled just two hundred and twelve miles.” “An 
“You’d ought to swap experiences with} We 
Holmes,” said I. Be that d 
Pretty soon we come to the Honeymoo struck 
and Cross stopped the Champion by the simple Afte 
ess of running her into the curb. Avenu 
“We'll all go up for just a minute,” said O03} ciation 
“Nan will be pretty near ready.” Auto 1 

Nan was pretty near ready—to cry. FMR Grand 
miserable looks I figured she must of broken#4% Goods 
bler, but it seems it was worse than that. “Cre 
“Oh, Harry,” she said to her husband, (i and 1, 
turned Tack down.” you thi 
Then she went on to tell him that her boOR a minu 
been in the Officers’ Reserve camp out to couple 

idan, and he’d just called up to say that Nan 





for waivers on him. 
“Well.” I said, “I don’t see what you're 
over. Did you want him to get killed? 
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By Ring W. Lardner 


“Qh, no,” she sniffled. “But it'll break his heart. He 
was crazy to give himself to the country. He passed the 

hysical test and everything—and now he can’t go.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” I said, “that there’s no vacancies in the 
regular army. Otherwise he might horn in there as a 

rivate. Haven’t you no friends with a political pull?’ 

“Let’s not talk about it, or the little girl’s trip will be 
spoiled,” said Cross. “Come on and see what you think 
of our flat.” ae a : 

Well, this tour of examination didn’t take much time. 
There was four rooms all told, and Jess Willard could have 
hung his head out of the front window and washed his 
feet in the kitchen sink. If a man coming in had tripped 
on the hall rug, he’d be in bed. 

After an argument about whether Nan was taking enough 
wraps, and whether Harry should have the pajamas with 
the feet in them or the ones that allowed his toe-ums to 
run amuck at night, we squeezed out and started down- 
stairs, Then Nan wasn’t 
sure she’d locked the 
door. 

“What’s the differ- 
ence?” I asked her. “A 
very thin burglar might 
manage to scrape in be- 
tween the furniture, but 
Houdini’s the only one 
that could get out again 
and bring anything with 
him.” 

She ran back, though, 
and convinced herself, 
and then we went on 
down to the car. Nan 
said I and the Missus 
would have to sit in 
back, so she could be 
beside Harry in front 
and read him the route 
out of the Blue Book. 

I asked where we was 
headed. 

“It’s a secret,” said 
Mrs. Cross, giggling. 

“IT don’t doubt it,” 
said I. “With your hus- 
band in the driver’s seat, 
the destination’s always 
a secret.” 

I and the wife braced 
ourselves for another leaping get-away, but Cross did a 
whole lot bettez this time. 

“If it wasn’t for straining the engine,” he said, “I’d start 
right out on high.” 
. “Anyway,” said I, “that’s where we'll probably finish.” 

We hadn’t been out of bed more than two hours, but 
that didn’t stop my Missus from going to sleep before we 
struck South Chicago. 

After four wrong turns, we finally came to Indianapolis 
Avenue, that’s named after a town in the American Asso- 
ciation. A few blocks ahead I saw a roadhouse called the 
Auto Inn, probably under the same management as the 
Grand geet and the Elite Café and the Economy Dry 

ore. 

“Cross,” I said, “our cupboard was bare this morning, 
and I don’t like to start out on a joy-ride with no oil. If 
you think you're not going too fast to stop, let’s pull up 
minute at the joint with the peculiar name and get a 
couple of quick ones while the Missus is asleep.” 

. an cut in. 

., No, indeed!” she said. “Harry mustn’t drink while 
ne S driving. Pretty near all automobile accidents are 
Eby liquor.” 


He called up while the 
Missus was doing the 
supper-dishes. 
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“Anyway,” said Cross, “I’m going to try not to stop at 
all till we reach Michigan City. You can get a drink 
there.” 

“How far is that?” I asked him. 

“About sixty miles,” he said. 

“But Indiana goes dry next April,” I said. 

The book told us to fork off Indianapolis Avenue to the 
right. Between the place you fork and the outskirts of 
Hammond, there’s three or four miles of cement along Lake 
George that’s like a billiard table, and wide enough for 
three machines and a kid on roller skates to pass. 

“Now we can make some time,” said Cross, and before 
I realized it, he had her up to eighteen miles per hour. 

Nan grabbed his right arm. “Oh, Harry, please slow 
down!” she said. 

“T’m all right,” said Cross, giving a kind of scared 
laugh. ‘“There’s no danger as long as I keep my nerve. 
Besides, I’ve gone faster than this already.” 

“Ves,” said his wife, 
“but it was when the in- 
structor was with you.” 

“But he couldn’t do 
anything to prevent an 
accident,” said Cross. 

“He might have big- 
ger hands than your 
wife,” said I, “and get a 
better grip on your arm. 
Many a life’s been saved 
by a good tight grasp on 
the chauffeur’s arm.” 

In East Chicago we 
changed our minds about 
not stopping. The book 
said we had to turn left 











at the intersection of 
* Chicago Avenue and 
= : 

something else, and 


right in the middle of 
the four corners, there 
was the East Chicago 
traffic-squad. Cross cut 
in to the left of him and 
he was on our running- 
board in nothing. 

“Czech ipecac?” he 
said, which means in the 
English language: 
“‘What’s the matter with 
your” 

“Don’t get fresh, now!” said Cross. 

“Tisza goulash!” (Come along to the station! ) said the 
squad, 

“Listen, old pal!” I said. “The lady in the back seat 
here is sick, and we’re trying to get her to a hospital in’ 
Gary. Do you ever smoke?” 

So we were on our way again. 

“Cross,” I said, “I bet your middle initial is von Beth- 
mann. You know just how to handle ’em. Only you 
made one mistake. You should always call them some 
name—or else have your tire-wrench handy and crack 
them in the bean.” 

The book’s next instructions was to cross fifty-two rail- 
road tracks, but the deck was a couple shy. 

“*At the end of the street,’” read Mrs. Cross, “ ‘turn 
right.’ ” 

This was pretty good dope, as you couldn’t of turned 
to the left or driven straight ‘ahead without hurdling a fence 
or a signboard into a field. 

“The man that got up this book,” said Mrs. Cross, “must 
of rode along here himself sometime.” 

“Either that,” I said, “or else he wrote the book first 
and then they made the turns to fit it.” 
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We hit eighteen again on the cement stretch that pre- 

cedes the curve onto Fifth Avenue, Gary. But Fifth Ave- 
nue, Gary, or whatever they call the western continuation 
of it, must of been se- 
lected as the scene of 
some of our intense 
training in digging 
trenches. Anyway, 
there’s three miles of 
gorges before you strike 
town, some of them as 
much as a yard apart. 
The first jolt woke the 
Missus. It would of 
done the same to Rip 
Van Winkle. 

“Where are we?” 
she asked, rubbing her 
eyes. 

“This is the Swiss 
Alps,” I said. 

“T must of dropped 
off,” said she, and I 
thought at first she was 
trying to pull something, but then I remembered who 
it was. 

“How long have we been on the road?” she asked me. 

“Ever since we started,” said I, “up to just now.” 

But Mrs. Cross heard us and looked at her wrist-watch, 
the gift of the groom. 

“Why, Harry,” she said, “we left Chicago at just nine 
and it’s after eleven now, and you said we could get to 
Michigan City in three hours.” 

“We could if you’d let me step on her,” said Harry. 

“Maybe we’re not on the right road,” said Nan. 

“Whose fault is it if we aint?” said Cross, and his tone 
was not that of a passionate lover. I whispered to the 
Missus. “This may not be such a rotten trip after all,” I 
said. 

There was no more social intercourse till we reached the 
pavement in Gary proper, if you could call it that. 

“Yes, we’re all right,”’ said Nan, when we’d crossed the 
main street. “That was Broadway, and we’re 
on Fifth Avenue. Straight ahead now.” 

“T don’t see how they think of all those 
names for streets,” said I. 

“There’s a Broadway in New York, and a 
Fifth Avenue too,” said Mrs. Cross. “Maybe 
these were named after those.” 

You can’t find fau't with the stretch of road 
leading east out of Gary. 

“Now’s your chance, Cross,” I said. “No 
danger to your springs here.” And I kept 
after him till we just touched twenty. 

“Oh, look!” said the Missus. ‘“We’re com- 
ing to a soldiers’ camp.” 

“They’re guarding the Atna Explosives,” 
said Cross. 

A sentry loomed up on the horizon. 

“Now listen, Cross,” I said. “If this guy 
tells you to halt, call him something and then 
run him down. No use arguing with him.” 

“Harry, you be careful!” said Nan. “We’d 
better stop if he says so.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Cross, and my hopes 
revived. 

The sentry saw he was badly outnumbered 
and let us pass unchallenged. Otherwise we 
might never have seen the town of Miller, 
which was evidently named after Joe. 

Just this side of East Gary there was a sign 
that said: “DANGER. BRIDGE UNSAFE FOR 
LOADS OVER 3,000 Pounps.” 





The Clubby Roady 


“Let’s see,” said Cross, when he’d stopped the car. “The 
machine’s supposed to weigh just twenty-eight-fifty, ] 
weigh one hundred and forty-three pounds, and Na 


weighs one hundred and thirteen. 


weigh?” 


There's three miles of 

some of them és ental 

yard apart. “ This is the Sys 
Alps,” I said. 


How much do you-tw 


“About three hundred for both of us,” I said, “and 
the division of poundage is none of your business.” 

“T and the car together makes twenty-nine-ninety-three” 
said Cross. “You three people’ll have to get out, and I] 
pick you up when I get across.” 

“But listen!” said I. “The sui 
and the extra tire totals a whole lot more than seven pounds 
If I was you, I’d start the car at the regular pace and the 
jump out. We can catch up with it the other side of th 


bridge.” 


t-cases and your took 


“How would it steer?” he asked me. 
“You can stand on the running-board and guide it 


said I. 


“No,” he said, “I’ll stick at the wheel and chance it” 
Well, sir, three of us got out and walked ahead, ani! 
arranged it so we were standing right in the middle of tk 


a anaes ones a, 


A 














By the time I got 
ome, | was on 
friendly terms with 
the whole world. 


bridge when Crs 
drove over. Agi 
he was too scattl 
to notice! 

While he halte 
again to le B 
get in, a furniture 
van that must d 
weighed two andé 
half tons passed 
from the oppdsit 
direction 
sailed over # 
bridge withow 
even stopping # 
unload a soft pr 
low. 

The giddy wil 
of East Gary ® 
too much for 
Cross, and shes 
us a_ matter 
three miles up 
wrong road. 
the time we 
back to the ® 
tropolis and ie 
ed in the @ 
direction, the ™® 
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By Ring W. Lardner 





ifty. }# But Dearie had to talk to somebody. 


id X : j : 
" “There’s another route that goes right through it. But 
we miss it.” nee 

“Speak for yourself. I don’t,” said I. 

“Porter,” said the Missus. “That’s a funny name for a 


town.” 


+< name.” 1 said. “You see, practically all the railroads out. 
hey , “Buy yourself whatever you want to eat,” I told her. 


from the East run through it, and it’s forty miles from Chi- 
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h other in words of one syllable and very few of those. route, and not run us clear to Louisville trying to get out 
— of East Gary, we’d of had time for a porterhouse steak in 
“The next town’s Porter,” she said, turning round. this town we’re coming to.” 


“If you’d watched where you were driving, we might not 


“Shut up!” said Cross. 
When we stopped in front of Michigan City’s handsom- 
“Nothing funny about it, when you know how it got est garage, I handed the Missus fifty cents and jumped 


of picked up that nail,” said his wife. “And then it took 
you all day and half the night to switch tires.” 


ae cago, and most people don’t sleep very good on a train, “I’ve got a date down at the next corner.” 
- ? 


and they wake up 
along about here, and 
they can’t find their 
shoes, so they all 

















stick their heads out (| 
at once and say the 6 ays fs 
name of the town.” 2 See ; 
“ ”? —_— _ \ — 
dial Porter? asked seit 7. = =o 
nuch a, the Missus. A fin 
the Swin “No,” said I. a 
d, “George.” P| 
Six miles west of 
yout fm Michigan City, Mrs. ee 
Cross looked at her . | \ 
1, “and @% watch and announced \ | 
it was one o’clock. yD | 
-thre’# “What do you Oe iby e 
and Ii] Mcare?” said Cross. i. hs ™ s) 
“Tm hungry,” she FEA RY 8 
ur toob™esaid, and her voice ‘ee foe Ae 
pounds gm was full of tears. Ps i. is % 
nd thaf™ “Well,” said Cross, _ at 4 ¢! 
> of tem we'll be in, in half oe i i ! pr Tings, 
an hour.” a) Ms 
Which words were te fj 
ide it’ Mescarcely uttered when MEE i 
there was a pop and = * 1 | 
nce it" hiss, and our right ae t | 
|. and i@miront tire was down. | 
» of tem “It can’t be!” said {| 
Cross, looking at it. 1) , 
“They’re all guaran- * i 
teed for six thousand “ , % a A 
miles.” s: “ Al 26 we 
“Not against nails,” S| bd | a 
aid I. + {| a 
“Tt must be a punc- "> 
ure,” said fae " ee 
“Don’t jump at .* te 
sseenclusions,” T said, Shearlshewoulds'teome 


ypposit . I’ve forgotten if it’s home till I sold the car. 
‘n algeesta or De Palma or 
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She leaned over 
and whispered to me. 
“Don’t be long,” she 
said. “He’s just 
mean enough to go off 
and leave you.” 

“You mean,” said 
I, “that he’s just 
mean enough not to.” 

I was right. I had 
five and took my time 
about it,. but when I 
came back, the car 
was still there. The 
Missus had a sackful 
of doughnuts, and 
Mrs. Cross an eyeful 
of tears. 

The Missus whis- 
pered to me again. 
“He’s been abusing 
her terribly,” she said. 

“What for?” I 
asked. 

“Because you kept 
us waiting,” said the 
Missus. “He’s no dif- 
ferent from other hus- 
bands.” 

I was feeling too 
good to resent this 
fearful insult. at the 
time, and I managed 
to be jovial all the 
way to New Buffalo. 
But it was a solo part. 
The Missus offered 
Nan a doughnut and 
got snapped at. Cross 
lost all control of 
himself and covered 
a mile and a half at 


ver tite" h0 holds that record for quick changes, or what the record the fearful rate of twenty-two per hour. 


+houlmes, but in exactly thirty-five minutes we had the bum tire 


oft pegmebce more moving Michigan Cityward. And I had the 
uirtiest shirt I ever saw, next to Harry’s. 

y whit You Can stop at a garage and have them patch that 

ry wogmtube while we eat lunch,” I said. 








; “Look out, boy!” I said to him. 
ing We'Dging on the back and the spare one in its place and were __ even in the country.” 


“Shut up!” said Cross. 


“You’ve got some vocabulary! 


“There’s speed-laws 


Six words and a bark!” 


I’d been through New Buffalo on the train, but never 


knew before why they call it that. 


It’s because the sensa- 


or Mate ‘Like blazes!” said Cross. “T’'ll wait till we get back tion of motoring through the streets is like going over 
he seagmmome. We could never have two punctures on one trip.” Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

ter No,” said I. “I’d forgotten that rule for the mo- A mile or so the other side we stopped dead, all spraddled 
up Oe - out over a railroad track. 

1. And furthermore,” said Cross, “we’re not going to stop “This is the Pére Marquette,” said Cross. 

we n Michigan City for no lunch. We're going to stop just “Even so,” I said, “there may be trains on it.” 

re ng enough to get water and gas. Those that are hungry “T’ve killed my engine,” said Cross. , 

| hei ean buy some sandwiches and eat them on the way.” “That has nothing to do with theirs,” said I, and I go 

- «But Harry, I’m starved,” said his wife. out to stretch. 

he } Well, it’s your own fault.” said Cross. “In the first We'd been pulling through sand in second speed, and at 
at # f you didn’t get up in time to cook a decent break- the time of the engine’s demise our host had neglected to 





Bin the second place, if you’d kept track of the shift into neuter. 


So when 


(Conctuaea un page 156) 


























































Was it merely luck that enabled Patchy Turner, daughter 
of a street-car conductor, to become Countess of 
Brookeford and win both a kind heart and a coronet? iS 
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That inscription, when her amuga 
had passed on from the decorated 
caught the attention of the Comm 

Brookeford. She drew a sharp intake of 
craned forward. And as the car moved 
the Countess, with an odd expression, startle 

pensive and twinkling of eye, peereh 

at last! “The Chocolates That Maden 
City Famous” were on Broadway! @& 
The equipage carried its distinguitiil 

. senger through the congestion of Bian 

* eastward to Fifth Avenue and northma 
the entrance of the imposing Beecker 


BIG dark- 
blue _lim- 
ousine 


was making its . i oe: ; } 
‘ sion. It was canopied; for Mrs. Beema 


way through the 4 
afternoon conges- ‘ 
tion of Broadway. , 
The size and lines & 
of the car, and Unconsciously she 


compliment to her guest, was opening Rall 
this afternoon to an entertainment for Higa 
fit of the Countess’ war charities. 


moved alittle to be mose entrance the crowd which New York canal 


something of pe- completely ingulfed by his arms. 


culiar _ brilliance 
like the brilliance of a beautifully 
horse, and the suave dignity of the two men in dark 


groomed race- 


produce at weddings, funerals and anya 
where celebrities may be glimpsed wasm™ 
with its characteristic patience. When iim 
blue limousine drew in to the curb, thea 

eye brightened. ei 


blue on the box—all combined to proclaim that 
this was no ordinary limousine, + that this ma- 
jestic equipage belonged to a Some- body. It did; it 
belonged to Mrs. John William Beecker—the Mrs. Beecker. 
But the beautiful woman sitting within, alone, was not 
Mrs. Beecker. It was none other than the Countess of 
Brookeford, visiting in this country in behalf of some war 
charities; and it was fitting that two servants and a four- 
teen-thousand-dollar car should be used for her benefit. 

A traffic-delay caused the limousine to halt, and as the 
Countess glanced out the window, her abstracted look 
changed toa smile. There in front of a shop stood a colored 
flunkey, unbelievably magnificent in pink livery and gold 
braid. He was stupendously aware of his splendor; vet 
there was something pathetic in the longing look he cast 
at Mrs. Beecker’s limousine. For he was waiting to fling M 
open, with a flourish, the car-doors of patrons—waiting in 
vain, for the patrons of that shop came always on foot. It 
was a candy-store, newly estab'ished on Broadway, gor- 
geous with new mirrors and new imitation marble. with new 
ornate fixtures on the soda-fountain and new gold-painted 
chairs at the tables beyond—a place where gilt, glitter and 
paper-lace was supposed to make up for any lack of qual- 
ity. Yet on the windows, in gleaming gold, was lettered: 

LesnH’s QuaLity CHOCOLATES. : 
New York—Cuicaco—Macon Clty. 


It didn’t know that she was the Gl 

of Brookeford, but it did know Si 

beautiful woman, and New York knows how to Sil 

beautiful woman. When the press cameras GiGi 

the murmur spread that the lady was a coum 
crowd stared harder and agreed that she looked# 
Yet Patricia, Countess of Brookeford, had onegy 
seasons and by the name of Laurel Hope, beens 
the prettiest girl in New York. And before that 
been just plain Patchy Turner, the prettiest gill 
City. No—not “plain” Patchy Turner. For 
endows the poor and impoverishes kings, had Se 
ness to dwell in her face. + 





ACON CITY is one of those ugly, quick# 
Midwestern cities where the straggling 
can never catch up with the magical overnight opu™ 
the “business center” and the “best” residence ® 
Patchy’s father was a street-car conductor, and notw™ 
cient at that. In youth he had run away from 2am 
ished farm back in Illinois, and beyond that farms 
tree lost itself in obscurity. This quick and per@a® 
ful obscurity is a prime characteristic of our? 
inland country. - 
Patchy’s mother was a patient, hard-workilig) 








Serr 


Patchy was adorable when she was pensive. He asked: “Why didn’t you marry him?” ‘He threw me over,” she replied. 


€ver toiling to keep her home neat. Whatever a woman’s 
can do, Mrs. Turner’s did not shirk; and one of 

ys earliest recollections was of her mother’s bustling 
- the home-work preparatory to going out “by the 
-_ Perhaps it was because her own life was so prosaic 

t Mrs. Turner had bestowed upon her little daughter 

; tuphonious name of Patricia; but the name with its 
Ss vous connotation had soon. through the baby’s 
i tongue, reduced itself to “Patchy.” And though 


there came to the little girl days when the appellation was 
only too descriptive, “Patchy” she universally became and 
remained. 

Those school-days were not bitter ones, however, for the 
life in our inland schools holds the essence of democracy. 
One’s father may ring up fares, and one’s mother go out 
by the day and one’s self wear patched gingham aprons, 
and yet all be well. 

Patchy was growing up a glorious young thing, with a 
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sort of superb assurance in her triumphant loveliness. They 
were still kind to her at school—high school it was then; 
but already lines of distinction were beginning to be drawn; 
there were “crowds” she couldn’t hope to achieve, festivities 
she mustn’t expect to grace. And at home, too, sterner 
realizations of life were forcing themselves upon her. She 
now knew why her mother anxious'y awaited Father’s pay- 
day. Mrs. Turner’s willing hands were not earning as 
much as formerly, because of rheumatism. She took it 
harder than did Patchy when finally, in the girl’s junior 
year, it was decided necessary for her to leave school and 
help eke out the family’s living. So Patchy, because she 
had a face to set off and sell almost any hat, found a place 
in the millinery department of Macon City’s biggest store. 

It was when she had been working two years that, one 
Sunday in June out at Electric Park, she met Albert Lesh 
again. He had been her “beau” long ago in the grades; 
but then he had gone away to military school and later to 
college. Meanwhile his father’s candy-store had grown 
into a string of stores with smart white-aproned sales-girls 
inside and smart bright-painted delivery-wagons outside. 
And the Leshes had grown out of the little frame cottage 
on the outskirts and into a big concrete-and-red-tile palazzo 
on the boulevard. 

So Albert’s return roused considerable interest in the girls 
of Macon City. But that summer afternoon when all Elec- 
tric Park was pulsing with fairy prettiness, Albert chanced 
across Patchy Turner; and when he looked into her eyes, 
he saw the fairy-light itself; so, and quite naturally, he 
was straightway bewitched. 

As for Patchy, she saw a big, haniisome dark fellow, with 
a merry laugh and facile tongue. And if there was in his 
manner a suggestion of bold swagger, it must be confessed 
this quality has been known to attract women strangely. 
Perhaps it was his impetuosity that won her. At any rate 
he drove his courtship headlong, so that Patchy Turner was 
wearing her diamond ring before the girls of Albert’s crowd 
had had time to organize for defense. 


CARCELY two months after that chance meeting came 
the August night so eventful in Patchy’s life. Again 
they were in Electric Park, for with gir’s whose homes are 
like Patchy’s, public places and their secluded nooks play 
a big part in courting. The Park was brilliantly living up 
to its name; afire with a million flashing stars, the night was 
a great exotic flaming flower. It laid enchantment upon 
everyday scenes. The people were gay strangers come from 
lands afar, all the world out there a region of unmapped 
darkness. And the girl and boy, in their shadowy corner, 
felt the spell stealing over their senses: the rushing feet of 
the tumult were shod with golden dreams; shouts and 
laughs were filled with vague sweet meanings; and strange 
emotions tingled up from dim horizons. 

Unconsciously the girl sighed. 

“What is it, Patchy?” 

“Nothing.” 

She felt his eyes on her, but didn’t dare meet them. 

“Look,” she said. ‘“Doesn’t it make you think of 
mosques and minarets and Arabian nights and things?” 

But Albert wasn’t following her gaze. 

“Maybe it is an Arabian night,” he said a little huskily, 
“and you’re a princess or a witch or something.” She 
felt him lean nearer and tried to keep from trembling. 

“Are you a witch, Patchy?” 

“No,”—still staring off into the magic city,—“because 
witches get burned.” 

Albert gave a little laugh. “Well, you’re a witch, and 
I’m going to set fire to you—feel!” And he laid his hand, 
fiery hot, against hers. 

“Does it burn, little witch?” he demanded. 

She nodded her head, without turaing, She had an 
odd fear that if she looked at him, she could not control 
that trembling which threatened to sweep over her. 


“Look at me, then,” he commanded, “or I’ll bug 
u y”" 

“Why do you want me to look at you?” 

“To see if you’re really a witch or not.” 

Then at last, slowly, she turned her head. Hel 
dark eyes were very close, and the light in them seq 
come out and strike her own in physical contachs 
wanted to turn away again; but could not. Sudde 
laughed, a low excited laugh; and as Patchy quiver 
response, he drew her to him and kissed her. & 

The kiss went tingling through her confused bej 
lightning-stroke. It left her dazed. Then she drewi 

“Don’t! People will see.’ 5 

He laughed again. “What do we care? Anyway, § 
enchanted—common everyday folks can’t see us/” g 

Then he leaned forward and tried to meet her eyes, 

“Little witch, it’s you who’re burning me up!” am 

“Am I, Albert?” 

“Didn't you know it?” 

“No, Albert.” 

“Didn’t you want to burn me?” 

“No, Albert.” 


“Oh, say you wanted to burn me! I want you ow 


to! And I’m all in flames—just feel my cheek!” 
“Albert—you mustn’t—here in the Park—wait— 
But Albert couldn’t wait. And the girl, for all he 
estations, was glad for the brusque impetuosity 9 
could not wait for her kiss. Unconsciously she még 
little to be more completely engulfed by his arms—an@ 
dered how she had lived all these years and never dig 
that sweet ache was hidden in her breast. : 
When they left the Park, they were engaged. 
Patchy began the time when she lived as if mistily Bm 
by soft plumes from the silver moon and golden sum 
halcyon time known by every girl who first experiences 


HEN an eligib!e young man gets himself engage 
must expect the young ladies who have been 
ing up his father’s candy stores to take heed of the fa 
when Agnes Murphy brought to the Afternoon Whit 
word of the ring which, on Patchy Turner’s finger, 
thousand lives in the light, whist-scores were eclips 
the afternoon. It was a divine afternoon. But eve 
the air is sweet and tranquil and soft, there’s m 
petty bitterness. Poor Albert! The Lesh family 
feel dreadfully over it! And who would have thought 
really rope him in? Of course, everybody knew he 
flirting outrageously with her,—you expect rich youll 
to flirt with pretty shopgir!s and peop'e like that 
get engaged to her! The crowd would probably & 
take her up now—that is, if she could ever get off ff 
shop or factory or whatever it was. How did Alber 
to the shop idea, anyway? and to the street-cleamen} 
and washerwoman mother, or whatever they were? 
As a matter of fact, by this same shop, and fa 
mother, was occasioned the first rift in the loverst 
ness. Albert wanted Patchy to give up the shop@ 
But how could she do that, when her wages were 4 
on by the family? How the family was going @& 
after she left it, was a topic not yet discussed by @ 
But Patchy was being kept busy and gay those@ 
Albert bought a new trap just to take her driving} 
when winter came on, there was the theater—Om 
seats! Also she was attending parties at his friends’ 
Those parties, to be sure, were not occasions of a 
delight. The girls perhaps meant to be kind to @ 
perhaps girls don’t realize how cruel they can be Wi 
“mean to be kind.” But worst of all, at somes 
merry gatherings Albert, usually so boisterous, sie 
self a disquietingly morose Albert. This temper ®™ 
times carried into his hours alone with her. This 
at the time his father opened the first Lesh store in @ 
“Dad’s closed the deal!” Albert announced triut 
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“He’s getting the store in shape already. He’s going to 
make it the niftiest candy-store in Chicago. Class, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s fine,” agreed Patchy. 

““Lesh’s Quality Chocolates’ are going to talk to Chi- 
cago, you bet! Think I’ll have to take a run over, myself, 
just to see those gold letters on the window.” 

“Tt would be nice,” said Patchy. 

“But this is only a start,” he went on. “We'll have a 
String there as long as the string here, before we get 
through. And then—little old New York!” 

“You don’t really think so, Albert?” 

“Why, of course,” he laughed confidently. “ ‘Lesh’s Qual- 
ity Chocolates’ in gold letters—right on Broadway! That’ll 
be a sight worth seeing, eh? Maybe I'll be in charge, my- 
self!” 

He went on rhapsodically. Patchy gloried in him; but 
thinking of her parents’ hardships, she sat silent. 

“You don’t sympathize with me at all!” he complained. 

“Yes, I do, Albert.” 

“No, you don’t! You just sit there and say nothing. I 
don’t believe you’ve got any ambition.” 

“Yes, I have, Albert. But sometimes I think maybe 
you’ve got almost too much.” 

“Too much!” He laughed contemptuously. “You ccn’t 
have too much ambition.” 

“T don’t know.” Her eyes fixed themselves softly on 
distance. “Sometimes I sort of think folks set too much 
store by what they’re going to get. They want a grand 
house or to be mayor or something, and then they work 
and strain so hard to get that thing that they forget if 
they’re really enjoying life on the way. I sometimes think 
it’s better to just be kind and sweet to one another and to 
think more about if you and other folks are being happy 
to-day, than to forget that, while you’re planning to be 
happy next year. If you look at it that way, even having 
to work hard doesn’t sour you, my mother says.” 

“Oh, your mother!” Albert’s impatient exclamation 
hinted a sneer that made the girl redden. 

“Well,” she explained defensively, “I guess she wanted 
me to feel happy, working in the store.” 

“And I suppose you did!” he said, almost mocking. 

“Well, I wasn’t really unhappy, Albert.” 

“And I suppose you’d be contented to stay there, just 
trying on hats, the rest of your life!” 

“No,” she replied honestly. “I’d be terribly unhappy 
to look forward to that—now.” 

“Then you admit that being with me has changed your 
view a little, eh?” 

“Yes, Albert.” 

“And my ambition isn’t such a terrible old thing, after 
all?” he demanded triumphantly. 

“No, Albert.” 

Her soft meekness impelled him to kiss her. And when- 
ever he began to kiss her, he would swiftly become the old 
impetuous Albert who had kissed her that magical August 
night. 


OMETIMES Patchy wondered whether she shouldn’t 
have listened to his pleadings, that August night, to run 
away and be married at once. But that, she had known, her 
conscience could never forgive. For it would have been a 
weak, sneaking way to meet the family opposition which 
Albert feared. And besides, Mrs. Turner’s rheumatism had 
come on worse, so that Patchy could not contemplate de- 
serting her. The problem of the Turner household and 
what was eventually to be done with it still went heavily 
undiscussed. 
It was in late February that Patchy by chance heard of 
a dance to which Albert had gone without asking her to 
go, and of the successive dances he’d had with Agnes Mur- 
phy. Agnes’ home, on the boulevard, was even more pre= 
tentious than the Lesh mansion. She had “finished” at a 
school near Chicago; her father had been mayor of Macon 


Qual 


City one term—the Murphys were on an aristocratic jeg 
slightly above the Leshes. 

But the next time after the dance that Albert, eXagge. 
atediy taikative, came to see her, Patchy couldn’t voice ty 
little stinging question within her. It was a bright, chi 
windy Sunday of late April, and Albert had come to ta 
her out in the trap. 

Something in the wind seemed to penetrate Patchy 
heart and tighten the strings, taut and tense. Perhaps j 
was the wind that was affecting Albert too. His hang 
were nervous, and between thos2 garrulous inconsequenos 
he fell into long silences. It was after such a pause that ly 
turned to her suddenly. 

“Patchy, did it ever occur to you that maybe you're mg 
so fond of me as you first thought?” 

Patchy felt those taut strings within her give a mighty 
leap. Then they set to quivering, so insistently that gy 
feared her voice must quiver too. But she strove to keep i 
steady as she answered: 

“Why, no—why?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering.’ 

“Aren’t you as fond of me?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Then why did you ask that?” she persisted. 

“Oh, a lot of things. We seem to get on each others 
nerves a lot, and—” 

He broke off, embarrassed, at a loss for words—om- 
nously unusual in Albert! 

“Do I get on your nerves, Albert?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t twist my words!” He hin- 
self twisted impatiently in his seat. “It’s hard enough fo 
me to start this talk. But I’ve been thinking for some tim 
that we need a plain talk. Things don’t run smooth, a 
yet we keep mum. That’s not right. Is it?” 

“No,” she replied, still striving for a natural tone. 

“The big trouble,” he went on, not looking at her, ‘s 
that we haven’t got the same kind of temperaments. In 
up and pushing—keen to get ahead—ambitious. Nov, 
you yourself said you’re not ambitious, didn’t you?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Then you see—don’t you?” 

“See what, Albert?” 

“That maybe, after all, we’re not suited to each other.” 

“No, maybe we’re not.” 

There was a long minute of uneasy silence, with the re 
less wind beating at their faces; then, in a voice too ev, 
she asked: 

“You think we ought to break it off?” 

“Qh, not just that.” Albert’s eyes seemed entirely take 
up with his driving. “I just thought we ought to tal 
things over, and ease down a bit, maybe, and—” 

“Yes, I see,” agreed Patchy. 

‘ “If only it was just myself,” he went on after anothe 
pause. “But you see, there’s my jolks—” 

“Yes, I see,” said Patchy again. If only he had left om 
that “my folks!” It wouldn’t have hurt so much, i 
hadn’t made her see his weakness. 

Another silence. Then Albert stole a look at her—the 
another. And then suddenly his arm went round her 
der, and the old passion roughened his voice. a 

“Patchy! I love you! I do love you—you know that 

But the girl shivered in his embrace. ‘No, Albert, she 
said, and she tried to say it without bitterness. “Youve 
just been in love with my face, or something—nevel © 
the real, inside me. I know that now.” 


> 


7 a day which had been planned as a glad holida 


turned out not a holiday after all. Albert took be 
back home; and to her mother’s anxious questions wl 
explained it was a headache. All day she lay om het 
in her little darkened room, and fought one of the Mas 
battles ever given a girl to ficht. She’d deem, 
she knew that was what it (Continued om pa 





“If,” said old Henry, “it’s a sin to cheat a cheater, scotch a snake or fight Steve Cullop for 
the sake of the angelest angel as ever was— then, Henry, you sur: are flying into sin hell- 
bent for election.” This 1s the fetching story of the angelest angel and her two-fisted lover 
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run off on the old Washington press, the whole 

staff assisting; and the whole staff—two printers 
and editor Phil Thorne—was ready for the half-holiday. 
Thorne, of course, was going to catch the Carson stage, 
Bodie bound, which would take him to Willow Flat— 
and Mary Adaire! He gathered up from his desk his 
week’s accumulation of books and magazines and started 
briskly down the mining-camp’s main street. In front 
of the Drift, the camp’s roughest drinking and gambling 
resort, Steve Cullop stepped in front of him, menacingly. 

“T’ve got something particular to tell you, Mr. Editor,” 
he said. 

“Tell it as we walk along. I want to catch the stage.” 

“And that’s just what I don’t want you to do,” Cullop 
responded, and the knot of idlers at the saloon entrance 
grinned approval of the bully’s threatening words and 
manner, The editor was not popular with Cullop’s gang; 
for The Nugget had advocated cleaning up the camp, a 
process generally understood to include running Cullop 
and his followers out of town. 

_Thorne tossed his bundle of reading-matter aside, drew 
his handkerchief and seemed nervously to fumble with 
it, weaving his shoulders back and forward. Nothing 
defensive in his actions—effeminate, almost. He smiled, 
too. A Bowery boy he had once befriended had taught 
him the trick, every move of it, and the smile. 

‘If you can say what you want to say in a minute, Mr. 
Cullop, Pll listen to you,” Thorne said mildly. 

His smile, the gentle voice, the dandified “Mister,” the 
dainty handkerchief business, all spoke to Cullop and his 
crowd plainly; the tenderfoot, the dude, was cowed, 
whipped by a mere rough word. 

“A minute will do me,” Cullop said, grinning at his 
grinning gang. “I’m going to buy Willow Flat, if I can, 
for I’m Sort of sweet on it. But I aint going to turn out 
Mary Adaire. I want to keep her there so long as she 
don’t entertain no loafers—like you.” 

- Thorne, all set for the blow by his trick, shot out his 
right fist with trained accuracy and force. It landed 
with a crash on the point of the jaw aimed at, and Cullop 
collapsed in a senseless huddle. 

Thorne, not hurrying, picked up his bundle and walked 

1 to the stage-office, not looking back. More than 
_ one in the crowd behind him drew pistols, but another 
ptered to them: “Not here. Not now. He’ll be easy 


T= weekly edition of The Aurora Nugget had been 


pan of gravel. 


Before Babe Mattison 
swung in on Main Street with 
the old Concord stage, the story 
had leaped from one end of the 
street to the other. “The dude 
editor has knocked out Steve 
Cullop!” 

Good people, the general 

storekeeper, the express-agent, 

mining superin- % tendents, gathered about 

Thorne expressing , their delight and plainly 
showing their sur- > prise. 

“He’s a _ husky chap, at that,” one. com- 
mented. 

“Sure is, but his store clothes don’t show it off.” 

“Some one was saying that he’s one of these here ama- 
toor boxers.” 

The old Concord pulled out five minutes late because 
Babe Mattison, with a stage-driver’s passion for gossip, 
must have the story from many sources before he mounted 
the box. 


HORNE and Babe were excellent friends; the edi- 

tor’s stories about the renowned stage-driver—son 
of a master driver—had gained some fame for both writer 
and his subject. Thorne was conscious all the way down 
the grade to the Flat, while the locked wheels were thud- 
ding into ruts and groaning out of them, that the man 
on the bos. by his side was silent under a hard pull, a punc- 
tiliousness one might not expect to find in the roughly 
dressed bronzed giant. But the strain became too much— 
Babe exploded. 

“T’ve doped it all out, Phil,” he said, “except the hand- 
kerchief. Darn me if I savvy that.” 

“Oh,” said Thorne, laughing, “any boxer will tell you 
that you can aim truer and hit harder if you are clinching 
something. Besides, the handkerchief protected my 
knuckles; they are not bruised—only swollen a bit. 
See?” 

“You don’t tote no gun, Phil,” Babe said after a won- 
dering glance at his companion’s hand. “You oughter. 
Steve Cullop is a claim-jumping, perjuring rascal. He’s . 
been run out of half the mining-camps in the State. He 
shoots in the back.” 

“T wouldn’t know what to do with a gun, Babe, if I had 
one. I’ll take a chance.” 

They rolled up to the little cottage where lived Miss 
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Boss Mary’s Bonany 





Thorne, all set for the blow by his trick, shot out his right fist with trained accuracy and force. Cullop collapsed in a senseless huddle. 


Mary Adaire, mistress of the Flat, its corral and barn, 
night camp of the freighters to and from Bodie. Thorne 
leaped from the box and ran into the cottage, the door of 
which had been opened from within by an unseen person. 
Babe watched Thorne’s eager movements, smiled, nodded 
and then turned to an amiab‘e-looking old man—Henry, 
sole helper of Mary Adaire in the business of the corral. 

Henry, standing by the whee's of the stage, listened in 
blinking fascination to Babe’s amazing story. These men 
had seen fighting—savage battles with pistols, knives, 
rocks—rough-ard-tumb'e kicking, biting and stamping 
fights; but neither had ever seen a clean, single-blow 
knockout. 

“T knowed he was no dude,” Henry said at last. 
“‘You’ve been bringing him here every week for two months 
past, and he turns in with me and the freighters in the 
bunk-house. I’ve seen him in friendly wrestles with driv- 
ers, ketch as ketch kin, always a-laughing, always good- 
natured when he’d git throwed or when he’d land on top. 
But him, toting no gun, to knock down Steve Cullop! 
Say, Babe, there’ll be no sleen in the bunk-house to-night 
till he’s told the yarn to the drivers many a time over.” 

“But you have a gun, Henry?” 

“Sure I hev,” the old man answered. 

“And Boss Mary?” 

“She’s got a new gun her hay-and-grain dealer sent her 
from Carson, Christmas. She kin hit a four-bit piece 
tossed in the air at ten paces.” 

“Geddap!” called Babe to his horses. 


& eo person who had ovened the door for the editor 
ran, laughing, and called from a room back of the 
“T can’t leave the stove—scram- 


one Thorne entered: 
bling eggs.” 


“T’ll help,” Thorne said, following her into the kitchen. 
“You haven’t even said ‘Howdy,’ and I’ve brought more 
books than you can read in a week.” 

The tall, supp'e figure of the girl he spoke to was er 
veloped from chin to heels in a blue gingham apron. 
She was demurely attentive to her cooking, smiling a little 
and blushing prettily. Thorne stood contentedly admiring 
her; then he shaped his hands into peering glasses and 
impudently stared at her b!ack hair—dressed in the fash 
ion of to-morrow, as the saying is. 

“Well,” she laughed, “if you bring me fashion-papéts, 
you must view the consequences. I’m only a womal, 
even if every freighter between Carson and Bodie does 
call me ‘Boss.’ Take the bacon and toast off the heater 
and put them on the table, sir! Now the apple-butter 
and tea.” 

She threw off her apron, revealing a frock evidently 
homemade, but a'so inspired by a current fashion-papet- 
Then she made him a courtesy. 

Such was their custom. It had become usage with this 
strange girl to greet her lover—her lover who had neve 
spoken a word of love to her!—in this homely way. Sh 
was very beautiful. sitting at the tab'e absorbed in his 


- talk of his ambition, showing her pride when he told 


her that big papers were copying his “stuff,” that he had 
received letters from editors asking for stories, that It 
had made his last payment for The Nugget, the paper 

had bought in his sudden reso've—this distinctly Ne 
York youngster—to go West and “grow up with the cou® 


try.” 
There were silences which neither regretted, and te 


.some reading; and finally she said—and this was 


invariab'e way of dismissing him: “I’ll get you a lantem™ 
Tt will be dark in the bunk-house now.” 
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He lingered at the cottage door, looking at her again, 
bafflingly beautiful in the moon’s witchery. He wanted 
to talk to her in a different way; he felt that he must let 
her know something of his sense of the strangeness— 
the pathos, almost—of her lonely life. But the right 
words would not come. 

“T’]] not need this lantern in all this flood of light,” he 
said, and he smiled at his own stupidity. 

“Jt will be dark in the bunk-house,” she repeated; and 
she too smiled, knowing, perhaps, what he wanted to 
say—and she to hear! ‘Be sure to put the lantern out 
before you go to sleep. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

He halted after going a few steps, arrested by the night- 
wrought charm of the scene. The tracing of willows 
where the hidden stream ran seemed like the wraith of a 
forest that had been; beyond, black legions of pines 
cloaked the dark spurs and cafions, only here and there 
showing patches of snow as if some flying clouds had 
been caught and held by the mountains. The road was 
traced boldly for a little distance; then it melted softly 
into the obliteration of moonlight. The floor of the val- 
ley lay a tranquil bed of silver, motionless, silent—save 
for the wailing cry of a wolf! 

Startled by the dismal sound, Thorne turned instinc- 
tively toward the lonely cottage. Mary still stood in the 
doorway, not smiling now; and he started back toward 
her. 

“Good night,” she said; but the playfulness was gone 
from her voice, and it trembled. 

“Good night,” he called back to her as she closed the 
door. 

The bunk-house was not dark; the freighters, gath- 
ered expectantly about the candle-lighted table, arose 
as one man, bowed extravagantly and hailed him—‘Sulli- 
van!” “Corbett!” “Fitz!” 

They made him talk, and he told the story as if he were 
dictating news-copy of “The Thorne-Cullop Encounter.” 
This delighted the men, but they would not let him go 
until he had acted his Bowery trick. 

“It’s just fooling the other fellow into thinking you are 
shaking with fright while you really set yourself for your 
swing,” he explained. 

















him out into the moonlight. 

“Is Miss Adaire going to sell the Flat?” he asked 
the old man. 
“Sell it? 

so?” 

“Steve Cullop says he wants to buy it.” 

“Cullop! The Boss don’t speak to him. 
Ordered him away from her door a month 
ago.’ 

Henry was silent for some minutes as they 
paced the road in front of the corral. Finally 
he spoke, slowly. “I remember, now, seeing 
Cullop pass through on the stage from Bodie 
with a shyster who once allowed he had a title 
to the Flat. 

“The Doctor, Boss Mary’s dad, just laughed 
and told the shyster to sue. The Doctor bought 
the Flat through Jedge Storey, the biggest lawyer 
in the State, and a pal of the Doctor’s, at that. 

iss Mary was a papoose then. The Doctor was 
a eddicated man—city bred. Fo'ks said he was— 
Was—what was it, now?—a recluse. That means 
the less folks you see the contenteder you are.” 

ihe Shyster never sued?” 

Shucks! Micht as well sue for the Carson mint. Any- 
oné who buys the Flat has got to buy it off Boss Mary.” 
n the o'd man was silent, until he suddenly laid 
and on Thorne’s arm. 
bis don’t mean nothing,” he said in a whis- 


No! Why’d she sell it? Who says 














Then he signaled Henry, and the old man followed = 
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per, “but Cullop has been prospecting down in the crick, 
lately. I seen him sneak otf tne road at the turn above 
the cottage and go to the crick Followed him once. I 
aint fond of snakes, and if they’re around, I like to see 
what they’re doing He was panning out gravel.” 

“Is there gold in the creek?” 

“Sure. Everybody knows that—but not enough to 
pay Chinaymans wages.” 


EXT morning, as usual, Thorne ate his breakfast 

with the teamsters in the cook-house. He had 
tried to coax Mary to let him call on her in the morn- 
ing while waiting for the return stage, but she had replied 
severely that in the morning she was only the Boss. “I 
am very savage, and keep accounts.” 

“T’'ll help,” ke had urged. “I knew an expert account- 
ant who lived in Harlem and wore yellow shoes and spec- 
tacles.” 

“No,” she had repeated. I'd 
frighten you.” 

He had dared her to look frightful—agreed to double 
the order he had sent to San Francisco for candy if she 
could. But she had been obdurate and had told him to 
be a good editor, work hard—and return the next week. 

When the great, lumbering freight-wagons had slowly 
pulled out on their ways to Bodie and Carson, Henry said 
to Thorne: “I’ve been thinking all night of what we was 
talking of. Cullop’s no miner; he’s a claim-jumping hound, 
and worse. But he’s panned out gold from the crick, and 
it’s given him the fever. Gold’s curious in that way: men 
who don’t know the game will pay in two dollars—five! 
—to get out a dollar in dust. When they can’t do that, 
they’ll starve to death grubbing out gold, just because 
it is gold, when it wont pay for their tobacco.” 

“But Cullop’s knocked around mining-camps enough 
not to be fooled that way,” Thorne suggested. 
“Mebbe,” Henry admitted. “But he’s looking for 
sure things—something he could sell to suckers in 
San Francisco on the showing of a few ounces of 

gold-dust.” 

“My anxiety, Henry, is not for lambs who buy 
wildcat mines; it’s for Miss Mary.” 

“Shucks!” Henry cackled. “If 

> you was as well heeled to take 
care of yourself, we’d be better 
satisfied—the boys and me. Here comes the 


“T’m a very bossy Boss. 


stage. So long! 
we Take keer of your- 
“Is Miss Adaire self!” 
‘oinz to sell the i i 
lat? ”” he asked As Babe Mattison, with 


Thorne by his side on the box, 
was coddling his horses up the 
steep grade into Aurora, Cullop, 
riding a cayuse hard, came down the 
grade, glowering at Thorne. 
“Tt’s a lucky thing,” observed 
Babe, “that the kind of 
horses that gent rides 
are cheap in this 
neck of woods. After he’s 
rid one a _ couple of 
weeks, it aint got no feet 
nor no knees.” 

Henry saw Cullop 
leave the road at the 
turn and strike across 
the Flat toward the 
creek. The old man 
cursed the bully flu- 
ently; then, acting 
upon a sudden impulse 
which seemed to give 

him much satisfaction, 


the old man. 
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he screwed his leathery 
face into a cunning leer 

and strolled over to 

the cottage. He found 

Mary reading one of 

Thorne’s books and 

whispered hoarsely: 

“Boss — Boss Mary, 

kin I disturb you a min- 

ute?” 

That strong impulse 
had made Henry a good 
actor. 

“Yes, Henry. What 
is it?” Mary asked. 

“How much money 
hev I got in the bank?” 

She looked surprised 
at the question, and 
then she was more sur- 
prised at what she saw 
in his face—a grin of 
mean cunning, and his 
honest old eyes shift- 
ily avoiding hers. He 
had never asked about 
his savings since she 
had induced him, two 
years before, to let her 
put part of his wages 
in her bank. Troubled 
by the question, and 
more by his looks and 
manner, she got his 
bank-book and said 
cheerfully: ‘‘See, 
Henry, you’ve got a 
fortune — five hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

“T want five hundred 
dollars of it in gold. 
All gold!” he muttered. 
“All gold!” 

He chuckled inward- 
ly at the effect he was 
producing. 

Mary Adaire was 
startled. Her first 
thought was that the 
faithful old man had 
gone insane. 

“Youre not _ ill, 
Henry?” she asked. 
“Do you want to go 
away?” 

“No, Boss,” he mum- = 
bled, “I aint sick. He lingered at the cottage door, looking at her again, bafflingly beautiful in the moon’s witchery. He wanted to wk ® 
Never was since your her in a different way, but the nght words would not come. 
dad cured me of the rheumatiz. And I aint going away. cheater, scotch a snake or fight Steve Cullop for the sake o 
[ got a chance to—to invest. Got a sure thing. I want the angelest angel as ever was—then, Henry, you sures 
the money—all gold!” flying into sin hell-bent for election.” ; 

She made out a check and gave it to him, saying: This thought did him so much good that it was aa& 
“You wont gamble, will you, Henry? You know how fort to readjust his mask of mean cunning. When the 
badly that would make me feel.” artist in him was satisfied that he looked mean ei? 

“Aint teched a keerd in two years,” he said, clutching to please even Cullop, he hurried down to the creek. if 
the check. “It’s a sure thing, I tell you.” soon found his man bending over a pool, awkwardly ba 
He shuffled away to the bunk-house, opened his trunk feverishly washing a pan of gravel. Henry coughed, 

and took out a small buckskin sack in which was an  Cullop looked up, startled and furious. 

ounce or two of gold-dust. A pinch of this he kneaded “Say, old man,” he growled. “I’ve known folks wh 
into a bit of soap. This he stuck to the palm of his right got along mighty well minding their own business.” 
hand. “So hev I,” Henry responded, and coughed 
_ He regarded his handiwork with a chuckling satisfac-. “So hev I.” 
tion. “Sure thing!” he giggled. “If it’s a sin to cheat a “Your business isn’t spying on me.” ' 
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“No,” Henry answered. “It aint just what you'd call 
my job. But if I’ve caught plenty of fish myself, and see 
a man heving poor luck, there’s no harm telling him where 

od fishing is.” 
a par ce at Cullop that the bully regarded 
him with less unfriendliness. “Say,” he asked, “just 
what is your job up at the corral?” 

“Working like a dog eighteen hours a day for Chinay- 
man’s wages—and ketching a few fish on the side.” He 
grinned like an abandoned criminal. ‘“Let’s see what 
you've got.” oe! 

Cullop made no objection when Henry took the pan 
and skillfully washed away the gravel until there re- 
mained only a few flecks of gold. 

“Minnows!” Henry sneered, looking at the result con- 
temptuously. “I kin do better than that right here, 
though this aint no good fishing-place.” 

Taking Cullop’s shovel, he waded into a riffle and filled 
the pan with gravel. Cullop, breathing hard, watched 
with straining eyes as the old man worked. When he 
had washed the pan clear of gravel, there remained in it 
a pinch of dull yellow dust—gold! 

Cullop looked from the go!d to Henry, shaking with 
avarice, blinded by the glare of the yellow metal, his 
lustful eyes so dazzled that he did not even see that the 
water running over Henry’s pan was soapy. He tried 
to speak pleasantly, when he could speak at all. 

“A few fish on the side, eh? Say, you’re a pretty cun- 
ning old rooster.” Then, with sudden suspicion, he 
asked: “If you can get that much gold out of one pan, 
why don’t you wash out a lot?” 

“How do you know I don’t?” 

“And work for Chinaman’s wages up there?” 

“T get my bunk and grub there, and if I wasn’t work- 
ing there I couldn’t—fish here.” 

“What do you do with your—fish?” 

“Send it to the Carson mint and get back twenty-dol- 
lar gold-pieces,” Henry replied, shifty-eyed. Then he 
coughed rackingly, rubbing his back. “I got the rheuma- 
tiz and—and consumption so awful I can’t work in the 
water much—only an hour or so, now and then. But 
it aint so bad. Getting five hundred in gold from the mint 
now and then aint so bad.” 

After a silence Henry furtively glanced at Cullop and 
feared the man was stricken. The sweat stood in drops 
on his crimson face, and he was trying to speak but could 
not. At last he burst out into a torrent of fearful abuse. 

“You lying old scoundrel,” he shouted. “What’s your 
trick? Five hundred in go'd from a few hours’ washing? 
Show me! If you can and don’t, I’ll murder you!” 

“Sure I'll 

show you,’’ 
Henry whim- 
pered. “That’s 
what I’m com- 
Ing to.” 

“Choke less 
and talk more, 
curse you!” 

Henry be- 
came hysterical. 

He choked, 
coughed, splut- 
tered, clutched his throat as he shrieked: “Yes, my trick! 
Oh, I've got a trick. I want my share!’ No dude editor is 
Boing to cheat me out of my share. Him marrying Boss 
Mary and getting a million of gold—millions that can be 
bought for a song! I want a friend; that’s what I need. 
I'd show him old Henry can turn a trick. Millions of 
g0ld—gold!” 
P He gasped and fell @@"if fainting. Cullop knelt by his 
ge, threw water in his face and cried beseechingly: 
we, old man. I’ll be your friend; I’ll have the 
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editor killed. Brace up, old pal. You were saying that 
you had five hundred from the mint. Show me, my 
friend.” 

Henry was not actually enjoying the play. He thought 
of his golden bullet of soap and wanted so much to laugh 
that he had to make more melodrama to conceal his real 
feelings. 

“All I want,” he moaned, “is just a bit for my share. 
If I was protected and took care of, I’d show the gold. 
If I had only ten thousand to go back home and live easy— 
and a song would buy the place. No shyster-claim, but a 
deed from Boss Mary’s attorney.” 

They talked a long time, and the final agreement was 
that if Henry proved his mint story and showed where the 
gold lay thick, he was to get his ten thousand the day the 
title passed to Cullop. He agreed that on a week from 
that day, when Mary was to go on a shopping-trip to 
Bodie, he would make good his story. 

Even in Bodie, perched on the tip of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, there was a shop where the wives and daughters 
of mining superintendents found the latest fal-lals from 
San Francisco. Mary shopped there too. Indeed, she had 
of late become rather extravagant in purchases of adorning 
trifles. ‘“No reason why even a Bess should not look as 
well as she can look,” she said, excusing her indulgences. 

The stage carrying Mary to Bodie had not gone a quar- 
ter of a mile when Henry entered the cottage and went to 
a desk, one drawer of which was un'ocked. In this he 
placed a bag containing the five hundred dollars in gold 
Mattison had brought from Carson, the cash for the check 
Mary had given Henry. The od man locked the drawer 
and slipped the key into his pocket. Then he went to the 
bunk-house and secured his mint-papers—a receipt for 
gold-dust, a notice of the shipment of the coin-equivalent, 
and an invoice for $512.50 gold coin from the express 
company. Though they had Jain in the trunk for years, 
they were clean and clear. With a smudged finger Henry 
dimmed the date-lines. 

Henry had, in fact, in former years panned out that 
amount of dust, but lately had found little of the precious 
metal. That five hundred dollars he had lost at faro in 
Bodie, and Mary had induced him to abandon gambling 
and save his wages. ‘And a good thing she did,” he mused 
as he waited for Cullop, “for if there’s another hundred 
dollars in the whole crick, ’lI—I’ll eat it.” 

He heard Cullop riding up, and his cheery smiles turned 
te miserly mutterings. He met his fellow-conspirator, took 
him to the cottage, closed and locked the door, pulled down 
the shades and with the look of a gold-demented miser 
spread his papers on the desk and over them poured the 

gold coin, 
noisily. 

Truly, Henry 
was a drama- 
tist! 

The ring of 
the gold fasci- 
nated Cullop; 
he snatched up 
the gleaming 
pieces and 
poured them 
from hand to 

hand. Oh, the glitter and glory and music of it! 

“And if you take millions from where that come, it’d 
be good enough for your Uncle Sammy and his mint,” 
Henry whispered. He proudly showed the papers and read 
gloatingly: 

“ “Received from Henry Lawson twenty-six ounces. 
.... Fineness unknown origin unknown 

subject to assay.’ 

“ ‘Shipped by Wells Fargo, gold coin valued five hun- 
dred and twelve dollars and fifty (Continued on page 158) 















A Complete 
Opening 
Cardigan 

Bryce 


king Penning- 
Pennington’s 
life and love in the open. 

John Cardigan had found his fortune in the mighty redwood 
forests of Humboldt County. His was the first sawmill in all 
that region; about it grew up the town of Sequoia. Late in 
life he married the daughter of a sea-captain. For a time life 
smiled on:him; then, after the birth of her son, his wife died. 

Some hours later John Cardigan took his woods-boss Mc- 
Tavish with him to a little amphitheater in the forest, sur- 
rounded by a wall of redwoods of such dimensions that even the 
woods-boss was struck with wonder. Against the prevailing 
twilight of the surrounding forest the sunlight descended like a 
halo, and where it struck the ground, John Cardigan paused. 

“Take two men from the section-gang, McTavish,” he ordered, 
“and have them dig her grave here. She loved this spot, 
McTavish, and she called the valley her Valley of the Giants. 
She—she was like this sunbeam, McTavish.” 

John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to a fine young manhood 
in Sequoia, and then his father sent him away to Princeton to 
finish his education. Meanwhile the time for acquiring more 
timber arrived, and John tried to buy two thousand acres in 
the Squaw Creek region just beyond the Valley of the Giants. 
But its owner, one Bill Henderson, refused to sell at what 
Cardigan regarded a fair price. So Henderson sold his timber 
to a newcomer, a lumber-operator from Michigan named Pen- 
nington—while Cardigan abandoned logging near Sequoia and 
moved his woods-crew to a block of timber he owned on the 
San Hedrin River. He planned to float his logs down the 
river at the time of high water, but the freshet carried the 
logs far out across Humboldt Bar and many were taken out 
to sea by the tide. 

When Bryce arrived at Red Bluff, on his home-coming, 
Shirley Sumner, the attractive niece of Colonel Pennington, got 
off the same train; and so the two made the long motor-trip 
to Sequoia together. 

Bryce found his father grief-stricken—and nearly blind. 

“Sonny,” cried the old man, “—oh, I’m so glad you’re back! 
I’ve missed you. Bryce, I’m whipped—I’ve lost your heritage. 
I’ve lost your redwood trees—even your mother’s Valley of 
the Giants.” 

Next day old John explained to Bryce what had happened. 
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When the logging down the San Hedrin River had proved a 
failure, Cardigan had abandoned work on his holdings there 
until the coming of the railroad should make it more feasible. 
And in order to continue his business, he had bought six thou. 
sand acres on the other side of Sequoia in Township Nine. 
Next to this land Bill Henderson had previously invested the 
money received from Pennington for his Squaw Creek timber, 
in a block of redwood land. Cardigan had loaned Henderson 
money to build a logging railroad and had provided him witha 
mill-site. In return Henderson had contracted to haul Cardi- 
gan’s logs at a specified rate for ten years. 

But Henderson had died. And his sons had sold land, rail- 
road and contract to Cardigan’s enemy Pennington. The latter 
was hauling Cardigan’s logs as dilatorily as possible; and he 
refused to renew the contract. So now, with the San Hedrin 
property proved unavailable and without sufficient funds to 
build a railroad of ‘their own, the Cardigans faced ruin. 

Bryce immediately took over the business from his nearly 
blind father; and next day he went up into the Valley of the 
Giants to think over his problem in solitude. 

There he found a giant redwood felled by vandal hands, 
crushing his mother’s gravestone. The purpose had apparently 
been the theft of a burl—an eccentric growth on the tree 
valued highly for its beautiful grain. In the litter of chips 
Bryce picked up an envelope addressed to Jules Rondeau, 
Pennington’s woods-boss, champion fighter of the region. 

Bryce shrewdly guessed the burl had been stolen by Rondeatt 
for his employer, and that the finished article made. from the 
wood must be in Pennington’s house. And he had been invited 
by Shirley to dine there the coming Thursday! e 

Bryce went to Pennington’s to dinner, saw the burl redwood 
which paneled the dining-room—and hinted to the Colonel that 
he intended “taking Rondeau apart to see what makes him go. 
Next morning he called at Pennington’s office and asked fors 
renewal of the log-hauling contract. The Colonel refused. 
Bryce then directly accused Pennington of knowing Rondeal 
had stolen the burl-redwood for him. The Colonel denied 1 
ordered Bryce from his office—and forbade his future acquailll 
ance with Miss Sumner. 

That afternoon Bryce Cardigan went to Pennington's camp— 
whither the Colonel and Shirley Sumner had come 
Promptly Bryce sought out and attacked Rondeau. hes 
tumble fighter when Pennington, standing behind Bryce, shov 
him forward into the woods-boss’ grip. But Bryce knew some 
thing of wrestling also; a swift wrist-lock crippled Rondeat, 
and in a moment or two Bryce had beaten him to submissio®— 
and to confession that he had felled the redwood and stole 
the burl for his employer. oa 

In a Berserk rage, Bryce picked up the woods-boss tat 
hurled him bodily at Pennington, knocking the Colonel 
_and breathless. Shirley Sumner ran forward and knelt 
her uncle. “You coward!” she cried to Bryce. 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 
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A vigorous, upstand- 
ing American novel x 


By PETER 
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Man,” ‘The Three God- 
fathers,’ “Cappy Ricks”’ 


and other noted stories 


CHAPTER XVI 


ITH the descent upon his breast of the limp 
body of his big woods-bully, Colonel Penning- 
ton had been struck to earth as effectively as if 

a fair-sized tree had fallen on him. Indeed, with such force 
did his proud head collide with terra firma that had it not 
been for the soft cushion of ferns and tiny redwood twigs, 
his neck must have been broken by the shock. To complete 
his withdrawal from active service, the last whiff of breath 
had been driven from his lungs; and for the space of a min- 
ute, during which Jules Rondeau lay heavily across his mid- 
iff, the Colonel was quite unable to get it back. Pale, gasp- 
ing and jarred from soul to suspenders, he was merely aware 
that something unexpected and disconcerting had occurred. 

While the Colonel fought for his breath, his woodsmen 
remained in the offing, paralyzed into inactivity by reason 
of the swiftness and thoroughness of Bryce Cardigan’s 
vork; then Shirley motioned to them to remove the wreck- 
age, and they hastened to obey. 

Freed from the weight on the geometric center of his 
being, Colonel Pennington stretched his legs, rolled his head 
tom side to side and snorted violently several times, like a 
buck. After the sixth snort he felt so much better that a 
lear understanding of the exact nature of the catastrophe 
¢ to him; he struggled and sat up, looking around a 
ttle wildly. 

“Where—did—Cardigan—go?” he gasped. 

One of his men pointed to the timber into which the 
nemy had just disappeared. 

‘Surround him—take him,” Pennington ordered. “T’ll 
pive—a month’s pay—to each of—the six men that bring 
that scoundrel to me. Get him—quickly! Understand?” 
Not 4 man moved. Pennington shook with fury. “Get 
him,” he croaked. “There are enough of you to do—the 
ob. Close in on him—everybody. I'll give a month’s pay 
O—€ erybody.”’ 

A man of that indiscriminate mixture of Spaniard and 
dian known in California as cholo swept the circle of men 
th an alert and knowing glance. His name was Flavio 
ean, but his straight black hair, dark russet com- 
pexion, beady eyes and hawk nose gave him such a re- 
tmblance to a fowl that he was known among his fellows 
: ie Black Minorca, regardless of the fact that this 
bbriquet was Scarcely fair to a very excellent breed of 
tn. “That offer’s good enough for me.” he remarked 
ike tones. “Come on—everybedy. A month’s 
for five minutes’ work. I wouldn’t tackle the job with 
ut there are twenty of us here.” 
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é< Hu rry, »? 
the Colonel , - 
urged them. : 

Shirley Sumner’s 
flashing glance rested 
upon the Black Minorca. “Don’t you dare!” she cried. 
‘Twenty to one! For shame!” 

‘For a month’s pay,” he replied impudently, and grinned 
evilly. “And I’m takin’ orders from my boss.” He started 
= a dog-trot for the timber, and a dozen men trailed after 
him. 

Shirley turned helplessly on her uncle, seized his arm 
and shook it frantically. “Call them back! Call them 
back!” she pleaded. 

Her uncle got uncertainly to his feet. “Not on your 
life!” he growled, and in his cold gray eyes there danced 
the lights of a thousand devils. ‘I told you the fellow was 
a ruffian. Now, perhaps, you’ll believe me. We'll hold him 
until Rondeau revives, and then—” 

Shirley guessed the rest, and she realized that: it was 
useless to plead—that she was only wasting time. “Bryce! 
Bryce!” she called. “Run! They’re after you. Twenty of 
them! Run, run—for my sake!” 

His voice answered her from the timber. “Run? From 
those cattle? Not from man or devil.” A silence. Then: 
‘So you’ve changed your mind, have you? You’ve spoken 
to me again!” There was triumph, exultation in his voice. 
“The timber’s too thick, Shirley. I couldn’t get away any- 
how—so I’m coming back.” 

She saw him burst through a thicket of alder saplings 
into the clearing, saw half a dozen of her father’s men . 
close in around him like wolves around a sick steer; and at 
the shock of their contact, she moaned and hid her face 
in her trembling hands. 

Half man and half tiger that he was, the Black Minorca, 
as self-appointed leader, reached Bryce first. The cholo 
was a squat, powerful little man, with more bounce to him 
than a rubber ball; leading his men by a dozen yards, he 
hesitated not an instant but dodged under the blow Bryce 
lashed out at him and came up inside the latter’s guard, 
feeling for Bryce’s throat. Instead he met Bryce’s knee 
in his abdomen, and forthwith he folded up like an ac- 
cordion. 

The next instant Bryce had stooped, caught him by the 
slack of the trousers and the scruff of the neck and thrown 
him, as he had thrown Rondeau, into the midst of the 
men advancing to his aid. Three of them went down 
backward; and Bryce, charging over them, stretched two 
more with well-placed blows from left and right, and con- 
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tinued on across the clearing, running at top speed, for he 
realized that for all the desperation of his fight and the 
losses already inflicted on his assailants, the odds against 
him were insurmountable. 

Seeing him running away, the Laguna Grande woods- 
men took heart and hope and pursued him. Straight for 
the loading donkey at the log-landing Bryce ran. Be- 
side the donkey stood a neat tier of firewood; in the 
chopping block, where the donkey-fireman had driven it 
prior to abandoning his post to view the contest between 
Bryce and Jules Rondeau, was a double-bitted ax. Bryce 
jerked it loose, swung it, whirled on his pursuers and 
rushed them. Like turkeys scattering before the raid 
of a coyote they fled in divers directions and from a safe 
distance turned to gaze apprehensively upon this demon 
they had been ordered to bring in. 

Bryce lowered the ax, removed his hat and mopped his 
moist brow. From the center of the clearing, men were 
crawling or staggering to safety—with the exception of 
the Black Minorca, who lay moaning softly. Colonel 
Pennington, seeing his fondest hopes expire, lost his head 
completely. 

“Get off my property, you savage,” he shrilled. 

“Don’t be a nut, Colonel,” Bryce returned soothingly. 
“T’ll get off—when I get good-and ready, and not a sec- 
ond sooner. In fact, I was trying to get off as rapidly 
as I could when you sent your men to bring me back. 
Prithee why, old thing? Didst crave more conversation 
with me, or didst want thy camp cleaned out.” 

He started toward Pennington, who backed hastily 
away. Shirley stood her ground, bending upon Bryce, as 
he approached her, a cold and disapproving glance. “I'll 
get you yet,” the Colonel declared from the shelter of an 
old stump behind which he had taken refuge. 

“Barking dogs never bite, Colonel. And that reminds 
me: I’ve heard enough from you. One more cheep out 
of you, my friend, and I’ll go up to my own logging-camp, 
return here with a crew of bluenoses and wild Irish and 
run your wops, bohunks and cholos out of the county. I 
don’t fancy the class of labor you’re importing into this 
county, anyhow.” 

The Colonel, evidently deciding that discretion was the 
better part of valor, promptly subsided, although Bryce 
could see that he was mumbling threats to himself, though 
not in an audible voice. 


HE demon Cardigan halted beside Shirley and stood 

gazing down at her. He was smiling at her whimsi- 
cally. She met his glance for a few seconds; then her 
lids were lowered and she bit her lip with vexation. 

“Shirley,” he said. 

“You are presumptuous,” she quavered. 

“You set me an example in presumption,” he retorted 
good humoredly. “Did you not call me by my first 
name a minute ago?” He glanced toward Colonel Pen- 
nington and observed the latter with his neck craned 
across his protecting stump. He was all ears. Bryce 
pointed sternly across the clearing, and the Colonel 
promptly abandoned his refuge and retreated hastily in 
the direction indicated. 

The heir to Cardigan’s Redwoods bent over the girl. 
“You spoke to me—after your promise not to, Shirley,” 
he said gently. “You will always speak to me.” ; 

She commenced to cry softly. “I loathe you,” she 
sobbed. 

“For you I have the utmost respect and admiration,” 
he replied. 

“No, you haven’t. If you had, you wouldn’t hurt my 
uncle—the only human being in all this world who is 
dear to me.” 

“Gosh!” he murmured plaintively. “I’m jealous_ of 
that man. However, I’m sorry I hurt him. He is no 
longer young, while I—well, I forgot the chivalry my 
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daddy taught me. 
fight fairly—” 

“He merely tried to stop you from fighting.” 

“No, he didn’t, Shirley. He interfered and fouled ng 
Still, despite that, if I had known you were a Spectator 
I think I should have controlled myself and teftains 
from pulling off my vengeance in your presence, I shal 
never cease to regret that I subjected you to such a dis 
tressing spectacle. I do hope, however, that you yj 
believe me when I tell you I am not a bully, although 
when there is a fight worth while, I never dodge it, And 
this time I fought for the honor of the House of Gy: 
gan.” 

“If you want me to believe that, you will beg mytmdey 
pardon.” 

“I can’t do that. He is my enemy and I shalhhy 
him forever; I shall fight him and his way of dbp 
business until he reforms or I am exhausted.” 


I give you my word I came here ig 































































HE looked up at him, showing a face in which fegent 

ment, outrage and wistfu!ness were mirrored, “Voy 
realize, of course, what your insistence on that plan means 
Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Call me Bryce,” he pleaded. “You're going i ail 
me that some day anyhow, so why not start now?” 

“You are altogether insufferable, sir. Please go awe 
and never presume to address me again. You are quit 
impossible.” 

He shook his head. “I do not give up that readily 
Shirley. I didn’t know how dear—what your friendshy 
meant to me, until you sent me away; I didn’t think thes 
was any hope until you warned me those dogs wen 
hunting me—and called me Bryce.” He held out ii 
hand. “ ‘God gave us our relations,’”’ he quoted," 
thank God, we can choosz2 our friends.’ And I'll bea gn 
friend to you, Shirley Sumner, until I have earned the ng 
to be something more. Wont you shake hands with my 
Remember, this fight to-day is on'y the first skirmish @ 
a war to the finish—and I am leading a forlorn hope. 

I lose—well, this will be good-by.” 

“I hate you,” she answered drearily. “All oui 
friendship—smashed—and you growing stupidly sel 
mental. I didn’t think it of you. Please go away. ¥ 
are distressing me.” 

He smiled at her, tenderly, forgivingly, wistfully, } 
she did not see it. “Then it is really good-by,” hem 
mured with mock dolorousness. 

She nodded her bowed head. “Yes,” she whisper 
“After all, I have some pride, you know. You mis 
presume to be the butterfly preaching contentment @* 
toad in the dust.” 

“As you will it, Shirley.” He turned away. “Ti® 
your ax back with the first trainload of logs from my@ 
Colonel,” he called to Pennington. 

Once more he strode away into the timber. 9mm 
watched him pass out of her life, and gloried in whats 
conceived to be his agony, for she had both tempét 
spirit, and Bryce Cardigan calmly, blunderingly, ™ 
stupidly (she thought) had presumed flagrantly on? 
acquaintance. Her uncle was right. He was not off 
kind of people, and it was well she had discovered ! 
before permitting herself to develop a livelier feels 
friendship for him. It was true he possessed certala® 
virtues, but his crudities by far outweighed these. 

The Colonel’s voice broke in upon her bitter reHets” 
“That fellow Cardigan is a hard nut to crack—*®! 
that for him.” He chad crossed the clearing , 
and was addressing her with his customary id 
pansiveness. “I think, my dear, you had better Le 
into the caboose, away from the prying eyes "ae 
rough fellows. I’m sorry you came, Shirley. e 
forgive myself for bringing you. If I had thougs™ 
how could I know that scoundrel was commas © 
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Shirley watched him pass out of her life, and gloried in what she conceived to be his agony. 


False eerbance? And only last night he was at our “It is hard to believe that a man of young Cardigan’s 
r dinner! : evident intelligence and advantages could be such a boor, 
# Just what makes it so terrible, Uncle Seth,” Shirley. However, I, for one, am not surprised. You 
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uavered will recall that I warned you he might be his father’s son. 
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The best course to pursue now is to forget that you have 
ever met the fellow.” 

“I wonder what could have occurred to make such a 
madman of him?” the girl queried wonderingly. “He acted 
more like a demon than a human being.” 

“Just like his old father,” the Colonel purred benevo- 
lently. ‘When he can’t get what he wants, he sulks. 
I'll tell you what got on his confounded nerves. I’ve 
been freighting logs for the senior Cardigan over my 
railroad; the contract for hauling them was a heritage from 
old Bill Henderson, from whom I bought the mill and 
timber-lands; and of course as his assignee it was incum- 
bent upon me to fulfill Henderson’s contract with Cardi- 
gan, even though the freight-rate was ruinous. 

“Well, this morning young Cardigan came to my office, 
reminded me that the contract would expire by limitation 
next year and asked me to renew it, and at the same 
freight-rate. I offered to renew the contract, but at a 
higher freight-rate, and explained to him that I could not 
possibly continue to haul his logs at a loss. Well, right 
away he flew into a rage and called me a robber; where- 
upon I informed him that since he thought me a robber, 
perhaps we had better not attempt to have any business 
dealings with each other—that I really didn’t want his 

contract at any price, having scarcely sufficient roll- 
ing-stock to handle my own logs. That made him 
calm down, but in a little while he lost his head again 
and grew snarly and abusive—to such an extent, in- 
deed, that finally I was forced to ask him to leave my 
office.” 

“Nevertheless, Uncle Seth, I cannot understand 
why he should make such a furious attack upon 

your employee.” 
The Colonel laughed with a fair imi- 
tation of sincerity and tolerant amuse- 
ment. “My dear, that is no mystery 
to me. There are men who, find- 
ing it impossible or inadvisable 
to make a physical attack upon 
their enemy, find am- 
ple satisfaction in 
poisoning 
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bid and re- “ i tained Rondeau; 










































consequently Cardigan hates us both and took the earliest 


opportunity to vent his spite on us.” 

The Colonel sighed and brushed the dirt and leaves from 
his tweeds. “lhunder,” he continued philosophically 
“it’s all in the game, so why worry over it? And why 
continue to discuss an unpleasant topic, my dear?” 

A groan from the Black Minorca challenged her a 
tention. “I think that man is badly hurt, Uncle” she 
suggested. 

“Serves him right,” he returned coldly. “He tackle 
that cyclone full twenty feet in advance of the others. 
if they’d all closed in together, they would have pulled 
him down. I'll have that cholo and Rondeau sent dow, 
with the next trainload of logs to the company hospital, 
They’re a poor lot and deserve manhandling—” 

They paused, facing toward the timber, from which 
came a voice, powerful, sweetly resonant, raised in song 
Shirley knew that half-trained baritone, for she had heard 
it the night before when Bryce Cardigan, faking his own 
accompaniment at the piano, had sung for her a num 
ber of carefully expurgated lumberjack ballads, the 
lunatic humor of which had delighted her exceedingly, 
She marveled now at his choice of minstrelsy, for the 
melody was hauntingly plaintive—the words Eugen 
Field’s poem of childhood, “Little Boy Blue.” 


“The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our little boy blue, 
Kissed them and put them there.” 









“Light-hearted devil, isn’t he?” the Colonel commented 
approvingly. “And __... his voice isn’t half bad. Just 
singing to be defi- ~y ant, I suppose.” 

Shirley did not answer. But a few minuies 
previously she had seen the singer a raging fury, 

” brandishing an ax and driving 
men_ before him. 
She could not 

under: 
ew stand, 
ys he 
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And pres 
ently the 
song grew 
faint among the timber 
died away entirely. 
Her uncle took her gently by 
the arm and steered her towall 
the caboose. “Well, what do yo 
think of your company now?” he 
manded gayly. 
“T think,” she answered soberly, “that yo 
have gained an enemy worth while and tit 
it behooves you not to underestimate lim 


CHAPTER XVII 


tenes the green timber Bryce Cardigan std, 


and there was a lilt in his heart now. Alreagyy 
had forgotten the desperate situation from 
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By Peter B. Kyne 


‘ust just escaped; he thought only of Shirley Sumner’s 
had just J d with terror; and because he knew that 


at least some of those tears had been inspired by the 


face, tear-staine 


gravest apprehensions as to his physical well-being, be- 
cause in his ears there still resounded her frantic warn- 
ing, he realized that however stern her decree of 
banishment had been, she was nevertheless not 
indifferent to him. And it was this knowledge that 
had thrilled him into song and which when his 
song was done had brought to his firm mouth 
a mobility that presaged his old whimsical smile 
—to his brown eyes a beaming light of confi- 
dence and pride. 
The climax had been reached—and passed; 
and the result had been far from the disaster 
he had painted in his mind’s eye ever since the 
knowledge had come to him that he was 
doomed to battle to a knockout with 
Colonel Pennington, and that one of 
the earliest fruits of hostilities would 
doubtless be the loss of Shirley Sum- 
ner’s prized friendship. Well, he had 
lost her friendship, but a still small 
yoice whispered to him that the 
loss was not irrepa- 
rable—whereat he gq 
swung his ax aS a 
bandmaster swings his 
baton; he was glad that he 
had started the war and was now 
free to fight it out unhampered. 
Up hill and down dale he went. Be- 
cause of the tremendous trees he 
could not see the sun; yet with the 
instinct of the woodsman, an in- 
stinct as infallible as that of a 
homing pigeon, he was not 
puzzled as to direction. 
Within two hours his 
long, tireless stride 
brought him out 
into a clearing 
in the valley J 
where his own log- — 
ae ae: 
to) ? alf- 
hearted song the loading crew were piling logs on 
ennington’s logging- trucks. 
ee ted at his watch. It was two o’clock; at two- 
ae n apageedl locomotive would appear, to back in 
“5 viii iad line of trucks. And the train 
na McTavish?” Bryce demanded of the don- 
The man mouthed his quid, spat copiously wiped his 
op ede — of his hand and pointed. “Up at 
Bnowingty.’ made answer, and grinned at Bryce 
ane “1 camp’s single short street, flanked on 
barked Pes t . woodsmen’s shanties, Bryce went. Dogs 
child im, for he was a stranger in his own camp; 
mae playing in the dust, gazed upon him owlishly. 
in. “remade shanty on the street Bryce turned 
the bing never seen it before, but he knew it to be 
of Dice’ ot ane, for unlike its neighbors the house 
a oy the coarse red paint that is used on 
Painted ag a fence, made of fancy pointed pickets 
eco ee ay ag in front of the 
rose came through the gate, a young girl 
ae sere she knelt in a bed of freshly trans- 
ute lifted his hat. “Is Mr. McTavish at home?” he 


ge 
“4 , : 
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In the chop ing- 

block was a decile. 

bitted ax. Bryce 

jetked it loose, swung 

.! it, whirled on his pur- 
be. suers and rushed them. 


She nodded. “He 
she hastened to add. 
“T think he’ll see me. 
Moira McTavish.” 

“Yes, I’m Moira.” 

“I’m Bryce Cardigan.” 

A look of fright crept into the girl’s eyes. “Are you— 
Bryce Cardigan?” she faltered, and looked at him more 
closely. “Yes, you’re Mr. Bryce. You’ve changed—but 
then it’s been six years since we saw you last, Mr. Bryce.” 

He came toward her with outstretched hand. “And 
you were a little girl when I saw you last. Now—you’re 
a woman.” She grasped his hand with the frank hearti- 
ness of a man. “I’m mighty glad to meet you again, 
Moira. I just guessed who you were, for of course I 
should never have recognized you. When I saw you last, 
you wore your hair in a braid down your back.” 

“I’m twenty years old,” she informed him. 

“Stand right where you are until I have looked at you,” 
he commanded, and backed off a few feet, the better to 
contemplate her. 

He saw a girl slightly above medium height, tanned, ro- 
bust, simply gowned in a gingham dress. Her hands 
were soiled from her recent labors in the pansy-bed, and 
her shoes were heavy and coarse; yet neither hands nor 
feet were large or ungraceful. Her head was well formed; 
her hair, jet black and of unusual luster and abundance, 
was parted in the middle and held in an old-fashioned coil 
at the nape of a neck the beauty of which was revealed 


cannot see anybody,” 
sick.” 
“I wonder if you’re 


“He’s 
And 
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by the low cut of her simple frock. Moira was a decided 
brunette, with that wondertul quality of skin to be seen only 
among brunettes who have roses in their cheeks; her brow 
was broad and spiritual; in her eyes, large, black and lus- 
trous, there was a brooding tenderness not untouched 
with sorrow—some such expression, indeed, as da Vinci 
put in the eyes of his Mona Lisa. Her nose was patrician, 
her face oval; her lips, full and red, were slightly parted 
in the adorable Cupid’s bow which is the inevitable heri- 
tage of a short upper lip; her teeth were white as Parian 
marble; and her full breast was rising and falling swiftly, 
as if she labored under suppressed excitement. 

So delightful a picture did Moira McTavish make that 
Bryce forgot all his troubles in her sweet presence. “By 
the gods, Moira,” he declared earnestly, “you’re a peach! 
When I saw you last, you were awkward and leggy, like a 
colt. I’m sure you weren’t a bit good-looking. And now 
you’re the most ravishing young lady in seventeen coun- 
ties. By jingo, Moira, you’re a stunner and no mistake. 
Are you married?” 

She shook her head, blushing pleasurably at his unpol- 
ished but sincere compliments. 

“What? Not married. Why, what the deuce can be the 
matter with the eligible young fellows hereabouts?” 

“There aren’t any eligible young fellows hereabouts, Mr. 
Bryce. And I’ve lived in these woods all my life.” 

“That’s why you haven’t been discovered.” 

“And I don’t intend to marry a lumberjack and con- 
tinue to live in these woods,” she went on earnestly, as if 
she found pleasure in this opportunity to announce ‘her 
rebellion. Despite her defiance, however, there was a note 
of sad resignation in her voice. 

“You don’t know a thing about it, Moira. Some bright 
day your Prince Charming will come by, riding the log- 
train, and after that it will always be autumn in the woods 
for you. Everything will just naturally turn to crimson 
and gold.” 

“How do you know, Mr. Bryce?” 

He laughed. “I read about it in a book.” 

“T prefer spring in the woods, I think. It seems— It’s 
so foolish of me, I know; I ought to be contented, but it’s 
hard to be contented when it is always winter in one’s 
heart.’ That frieze of timber on the skyline limits my world, 
Mr. Bryce. Hills and timber, timber and hills, and the 
thunder of falling redwoods. And when the trees have 
been logged off so we can see the world, we move back 
into green timber again.” She sighed. 

“Are you lonely, Moira?” 

She nodded. 

“Poor Moira!” he murmured absently. 


oe thought that he so readily understood touched 


her; a glint of tears was in her sad eyes. He saw 
them and placed his arm fraternally around her shoulders. 
“Tut-tut, Moira! Don’t cry,” he soothed her. “I un- 
derstand perfectly, and of course we'll have to do some- 
thing about it. You're too fine for this.” With a sweep 
of his hand he indicated the camp. He had led her to the 
low stoop in front of the shanty. “Sit down on the steps, 
Moira, and we’ll talk it over. I really callec to see your 
father, but I guess I don’t want to see him after all—if 
he’s sick.” 

She looked at him bravely. “I didn’t know you at first, 
Mr. Bryce. I fibbed. Father isn’t sick. He’s drunk.” ~ 

“T thought so when I saw the loading-crew taking it 
easy at the log-landing. I’m terribly sorry.” 

“T loathe it—and I cannot leave it,” she burst out ve- 
hemently. “I’m chained to my degradation. I dream 
dreams, and they’ll never come true. I—I—oh, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Bryce, I’m so unhappy.” 

“So am I,” he retorted. ‘We all get our dose of it, you 
know, and just at present I’m having an extra helping, it 
seems. You’re cursed with too much imagination, Moira. 


The Valley of the @& 


I’m sorry about your father. He’s been with ugg 
time, and my father has borne a lot from him for ol gt 
sake; he toid me the other night that he has diss 
Mac fourteen times during the past ten years, but ipa 
he hasn’t beer. able to make it stick. For all kegs 
years, Moira, your confounded parent can still maga 
any man on the pay-roll, and as fast as Dad panes 
new woods-boss, old Mac drove him off the jn 
simply declines to be fired, and Dad’s worn out a 
tired to bother about his old woods-boss any mon” 
been waiting until I should get back.” 
“I know,” said Moira wearily. “Nobody wang 
Cardigan’s woods-boss and have to fight my father iil 
his job. I realize what a nuisance he has becomaa 


a 


ome oe 


RYCE chuckled. “I asked Father why he didg 
pat and let Mac work for nothing; having diseh 
him, my father was under no obligation to give iim 
salary just because he insisted on being woods-boss™ 
might have starved your father out of these we 
the trouble was that old Mac would always come 
promise reform and end up by borrowing a couple of 
dred dollars, and then Dad had to hire him again 
it back! Of course the matter simmers down itis 
Dad is so fond of your father that he just hasn't gopy 
moral courage to work him over—and now that jobs 
to me. Moira, I’m not going to beat about the bushwi 
you. They tell me your father is a hopeless inebriaie” 
“I’m afraid he is, Mr. Bryce.” 
“How long has he been drinking to excess?” 
“About ten years, I think. Of course, he would diam 
take a few drinks with the men around pay-day, butal 
Mother died, he began taking his drinks between py 
days. Then he took to going down to Sequoia on Satan 
nights and coming back on the mad-train, the maddé 
the lot. I suppose he was lonely, too. He didn’t get 
bad, however, till about two years ago.” ie 
“Just about the time my father’s eyes began to fall 
and he ceased coming up into the woods to jack Mam 
So he let the brakes go and started to coast, and nowm 
reached the bottom! I couldn’t get him on the elepha 
to-day or yesterday. I suppose he was down in Am 
liquoring up.” ea 
She nodded miserably. a 
“Well, we have to get logs to the mill, and we came 
them with old John Barleycorn for a woods-boss, 3m 
So we're going to change woods-bosses, and the new #i 
boss will not be driven off the job, because I’m goimm) 
stay up here a couple of weeks and break him mm 
By the way, is Mac ugly in his cups?” 
“Thank God, no,” she answered fervently. 
sober, he has never said an unkind word to me.” = 


. Ee 


“Trank 
ae 


“But how do you manage to get money to clothe you / 


self? Sinclair tells me Mac needs every cent of 250 
hundred and fifty dollars a month to enjoy himseli” 7 
“I used to steal from him,” the girl admitted = 
I grew ashamed of that, and for the past six monuipa! 
been earning my own living. Mr. Sinclair was vey 
He gave me a job waiting on table in the camp Ga 
room. You see, I had to have something here. 100m 
leave my father. He had to have somebody to # 
of him. Don’t you see, Mr. Bryce?” 
“Sinclair is a fuzzy old fool,” Bryce declared Was 
phasis. “The idea of our woods-boss’ daughter Sa" 
hash to lumberjacks. Poor Moira!” Pe 
He took one of her hands in his, noting the @ 
spots on the plump palm, the thick finger-joints that 
so of toil, the nails that had never been mami 
by Moira herself.. “Do you remember when I was@™% 
Moira, how I used to come up to the Jogging-<amey 
hunt and fish? I always lived with the McTavisie®= 
And in September, when.the huckleberries were ® 
used to go out and pick them together. Poor 
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“Light-hearted devil, isn’t he?” But a few minutes previously she had seen the singer a raging fury, brandishing an ax and driving men before him. 
Why, we're old pals, and I’ll be shot if I’m going to see “Let’s talk about you, Moira. You went to school in 
you suffer,” Sequoia, didn’ ay 

be ; sequoia, didn’t your 

 Blanced at him shyly, with beaming eyes. “You “Ves, I was graduated from the high school there. I used 

Changed a bit, Mr. Bryce. Not one little bit!” to ride the log-trains into town and back again.” 
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“Good news! Listen, Moira. I’m going to fire your one of his problems—and nothing more. “Report on jj 
father, as I’ve said, because he’s working for old J. B. job as soon as possible, Moira,” he called to her from i 
now, not the Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company. I gate. Then the gate banged behind him, and with a gay 
really ought to pension him after his long years and a debonair wave of his hand, he was striding dom, 
in the Cardigan service, but I’ll be hanged if we the little camp street where the dogs and the childns 
can afford pensions any more—particularly to played in the dust, 
keep a man in booze; so the best our old woods- After a while Moin 
boss gets from me is this shanty, or another like walked to the gate an 
it when we move to new cuttings, and a per- leaning upon it, looked dom 
petual meal-ticket for our camp dining-room the street toward the log-landj 
while the Cardigans remain in business. I’d where Bryce was ragging the |} 
finance him for a trip to some State institu- “eres” crew into something like their old 
tion where they sometimes reclaim such time speed. Presently the locom. 
wreckage, if I didn’t think he’s too old a tive backed in and coupled 
dog to be taught new tricks.” J, the log-train, and when sh 

“Perhaps,” she suggested sadly, “you ans er saw Bryce leap aboard and 
had better talk the matter over with him.” seat himself on a top log in such 

“No, I’d rather not. I’m fond of your a position that he could not fail 
father, Moira. He was a man when I see her at the gate, she waved to him, 
saw him last,—such a man as these He threw her a careless kiss, and 
woods will never see again—and I the train pulled out. 


don’t want to see him again until he’s Presently, when Moira lifted he 
cold sober. I’ll write him a letter. As Madonna glance to the frieze of tim 


for you, Moira, you’re fired too. I'll ber on the skyline, there was a new glory in he 
not have you waiting on table in my eyes; and lo, it was autumn in the woots 
logging-camp—not by a jugful! for over that hill Prince Charming tai 
You’re to come down to Sequoia and come to her, and life was all crim 
go to work in our office. We can use son and gold! 
you on the books, helping Sinclair, When the train loaded with Ca 
and relieve him of the task of billing, digan logs crawled in on the main 
checking tallies and looking after the track and stopped at the log-landing » 
pay-roll. I’ll pay you a hundred dol- Pennington’s camp, the locomotive m 
lars a month, Moira. Can you get coupled and backed in on the siding for 
along on that?” the purpose of kicking the caboose, a 
Her hard hand closed over his which Shirley and Colonel Penningio 
tightly, but she did not speak. had ridden to the woods, out onto th 
“All right, Moira. It’s a go, then. main line again—where, owing to 3 
Hills and timber—timber and _hills— slight downhill grade, the caboose, ct 
and I’m going to set you free. Per- trolled by the brakeman, could coat 
haps in Sequoia you'll find your gently forward and be hooked on to the 
Prince Charming. There, there, girl, end of the log-train for the return jou 
don’t cry. We Cardigans had twen- ney to Sequoia. 
ty-five years of faithful service from Throughout the afternoon Shirley, i 
Donald McTavish before he com- lowing the battle royal between Bre 
menced slipping; after all, we owe and the Pennington retainers, had st 
him something, I think.” dismally in the caboose. She was pity 
She drew his hand suddenly to to many conflicting emotions; but hi 
her lips and kissed it; her hot tears © “J ing had what her sex term “a gow 


of joy fell on it, but her heart was cry,” she had to a great extent reir 
too full for mere words. ered her customary poise,—and ¥ 


“Fiddle-de-dee, Moira! Buck up,” busily speculating on the rapidity wil 
he protested, hugely pleased, but embar- which she could leave Sequoia and Jor 
rassed withal. “The way you take this, get she had ever met Bryce Candigat, 
one would think you had expected me ‘when the log-train rumbled into i 
to go back on an old pal and had landing and the last of the long stil 
been pleasantly surprised when I of trucks came to a stop directly opposil 


didn’t. Cheer up, Moira! Cherries the caboose. 
are ripe, or at any rate they soon will Shirley happened to be looking throw 
be; and if you'll just cease shedding the grimy caboose window at that a 
the scalding and ‘listen to me, I'll tell ment. On the top log of the load 
you what I'll do. I'll advance you two object of her unhappy speculations # 
months’ salary for—well, you’ll need a seated, apparently quite ob!ivious of the 
lot of clothes and things in Sequoia : fact that he was back once more in the haunt of 
that you don’t need here. And I’m glad p enemies, although knowledge that the double-bitted# 
I’ve managed to settle the McTavish hash he had so unceremonious!y borrowed of Co'onel Pe 

was driven deep into the Jog beside him, with the haft oot 




















without kicking up a row and hurting your é 
feelings. Poor old Mac! I’m sorry I can’t venient to his hand, probably had much to do with Brye 
bear with him, but we simply have to have When Moira lifted if of detached indifference. He was 


the logs, you know.” 2. her Madonna glance © With his elbows on his knees, his chin ia , 
He rose, stooped and pinched her ear; for to the timber, there cupped hands and a pipe thrust agRr 
had he not known her since childhood, and 3% wasanew gloryinher yt the corner of his mouth, the while hes 


had they not gathered huckleberries together in Kane homie ‘we moodily at his feet. 
Shirley suspected (Continued om # 


the long ago? She was sister to him—just another come to her. 
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te Where ignorance is—well, a happy married life, at least, it’s extremely annoying to have a 
: smart Aleck quote Shaw at one. In this case it led to a near-tragedy on a desert island 
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jou- HAVE been married for a year. Tam yjjystrated by Then I had met Elise, wooed her and finally 





won her from perhaps half a dozen other suit- 





very much in love with my wife, and I 












, fol feel almost sure that Elise loves me. And R-. F. J A M E'S ors, among whom once had been numbered, 
yet there is one little rift in the lute of our rumor had it, Birrell. Until this -cruise I 
happiness. I reason it away, but the thought keeps recur- had not met him, but at sight of him I was conscious at 
ring. once of an instinctive dislike, amounting almost to repul- 






‘We would be happier if we had never gone on that sion. It was not that he had been my rival; for I had 
cruise, if we had never come in contact with Birrell’s acid won, and the sight of him convinced me that the rivalry 
and damnable tongue. The fact that he was so utterly scarcely could have been serious. It was not that he 
beneath contempt physically and morally doesn’t alter was to the purple born, that the Birrells had had money 
my feeling in the matter. Elise feels that too, I am sure, and influence for generations; because my own name was 
but we are in a sort of silent conspiracy to pretend we’ve sufficiently good to require neither envying nor boasting 
forgotten him. We haven't. upon my part, and I probably had now more money than 

He was a short, rat-faced, wizened little fellow with Birrell. It was rather something inherently disgusting 
straight, dusty-brown hair always closely matted to his about the man, something cleverly unscrupulous. If I 

. He affected a certain punctiliousness of dress, and had any doubt as to his returning my dislike, he speedily 
he had a manner of casting down his shifty eyes in acom- dispelled it. 
Placent contemplation of his precise elegance that was For from the moment we were out of sight of land Bir- 
Perfectly sickening to me. Frazier, who owned the Thetis ell began to be disagreeable. It seemed to me that he 
whose party it was, had had some sort of business was experimenting to learn how far he dared go in his 
dealings with him, and it was through that that he had contempt of us, a contempt that began with the servants. 
asked him along. Besides Frazier and his wife, there The first day there might have been doubt of Birrell’s 
Were eight of us: Elise, Jane Frazier, Alta and Thea Craw- intentions, for his tone of voice was almost unexception- 
ford, Baintree, Meredith, Birrell and myself. able, and the things that he said were so vaguely insinu- 
€ were bound from the Golden Gate to Sydney and ating that one wondered if he really meant anything at all 
return. It was, in fact, my first cruise. Elise Elkins was by them; but his manner grew more objectionable as our 
the Fraziers’ best friend, and it was to my marriage with distance from land increased, and by the end of a week his 
that I owed my presence on the Thetis. It was, or mask was fairly off. Indeed, I had seen through him be- 
re have been, a relaxation for me after several years fore the end of the second day. ; 
pes work at developing the mining properties I The steward’s assistant was a cockney Englishman of 
_ Sad painfully and precariously accumulated. I had sold perhaps thirty-five, a good waiter and so far as I could 
am Only a year or so before, for more money than I had observe, absolutely and unfailingly polite. Where and how 
peted to see and a percentage of future returns. Birrell got his animus against Grimsby it is impossible to 
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explain, except upon the hypothesis that he was determined 
to be devilish without cause. At any rate, as we sat in 
the smoking-room one night, Birrell demanded a cocktail 
and when Grimsby brought it, insisted that he had seen 
the man put his thumb in it. 

The outraged dismay in Grimsby’s face was almost 
comical. And yet he said nothing. 

“Take it aw’y,” said the insolent Birrell with a master- 
ful perversion of the cockney dialect. “And after this, my 
man, keep your fingers hout of my glass, hif you want to 
keep on good terms with me.” 

There was just a moment’s silence. Grimsby looked him 
squarely in the eye with immobile features. Then, “Yes 
sir, I'll take it aw’y,” he said evenly. ‘Han accident, sir. 
I’m very sorry. It wont ’appen again, sir. Shall I bring 
you hanother?” And he went out for it. 

Birrell grinned maliciously and turned to me. “Took 
it, didn’t he?” he said. “Thought he would, all right. One 
of those servile cockneys. I hate ’em. No spirit at all! 
And they’re sneaks. Any man without spirit is a sneak— 
bound to be. Stands to reason, doesn’t it?” 

I did not reply. 

The next day at luncheon, as Grimsby was bringing on 
the coffee, he stumbled, passing Birrell, dropped his tray 
and four steaming cups to the floor in a crashing ruin and 
fell heavily upon them. 

Jane Frazier, next Birrell at the table, sprang to her feet 
with a brown stain of spilled coffee on her skirt. Birrell’s 
voice cut the confused exclamations of the others with a 
contemptuous question: 

“Frazier, where the deuce did you get that awkward- 
squad recruit? Gad, if he was mine, I’d let him get off 
and walk!” 

Grimsby rose, white and shaking. He seemed dazed. He 
looked at Frazier and his sister helplessly, and then at 
Birrell’s back (for Birrell hadn’t bothered turning to look 
at him) witha 
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effort to control himself. My expression reassured him, | 
suppose. 

“Did you see ’im, sir? Did you see ’im?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“No, but I thought that he—” 

“E stuck ’is foot hout be’ind an’ tripped me—e gy 
Wot ’ave I hever done to ’im? Nothin’, s’elp me! Nothin’ 
—I swear to it! Wot does ’e want? Wot does ’e do it fop 
Garn, ’e’d better lay hoff me! Stuck ’is foot hout~g 
tripped me!” 

“See here,” I said. “It’s not you, I think. He’s mad 
the rest of us; he only dares to take it out on you, You 
watch him close. Don’t give him a chance to do anything 
if you can help it. Keep away from him as much as you 
can. I’ll watch him too. And I’ll speak to Mr. Frage 
about it. I'll see that you don’t get the blame.” 

I told Frazier about it. 

He nodded. “It doesn’t seem possible,” he said finally, 
“that any man would do that, but I’m afraid it is. Grimsby 
is honest. I’ve been watching Birrell too. That cocktail 
last night, you know! But what Grimsby has done to him, 
I can’t fancy.” 

“T don’t think it’s Grimsby at all,” I told him. “Itsqj 
of us. He’s trying to insult you through your servant,” 

“But why?” 

“Don’t ask me! But Grimsby is small game, and I be 
lieve he’ll try it eventually upon the rest of us. Hehe 
been saying rather uncertain things as it is.” 

Frazier nodded again. 

“Don’t you know what’s the matter with him?” 

“No,” Frazier answered. “As a matter of fact, I dont 
know him well, anyway. I’ve heard rumors that he wasit 
clined to be misanthropic, had a rotten temper—all that 
sort of thing. I’ve seen him more or less the last thre 
months, though, and he’s always been pleasant enough 
1 never cared much for him, but he half hinted at wantig 
to go along. [pit 
the reports down i 
















































sudden venomous 
flicker in his eye. 





business jealouy. 
He’s never been like 








I had a _ suspicion 
then. I looked at 
Birrell, who met my 
scrutiny serenely 
over the glass of 
wine he was sipping. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” 
gasped Grimsby. “I 
—wasn’t — feelin’— 
well. Han acci- 
dent—” 

“That’s all right, 
Grimsby,” said Jane 
Frazier. “It wont 
hurt the dress in the 
least. Call Tanner 
and let him clean 
up this mess. And 
then bring in some 
more coffee.” 

I rose and casual- 
ly followed Grimsby 
out. In the corridor 











this.” 

“Look at his fat, 
Frazier.” ; 

“T know, Cartoll 
It’s against him 
That’s one reas 
I’ve not paid any at 
tention to rumors. I 
want to be fair with 
a man. I’d no idea 
wish to the’ deut 
I hadn’t asked him @ijway, or t! 
I don’t know whit 
it can be. Of cous 
he did—one time= 
rather fancy Elis 
but I never thought, 
if you'll forgive my 
saying it, that gpatger gar 
cared a great del Me It is di 
one way or theg@put it bec: 
other. I don’t know 
what to do.” 


















































he had stopped, and 
on his face there 





“Hif “e don’t lay hoff me—I'll do ‘im in!” he snarled. “Unless he 9 











was an expression of 
concentrated fury. 
“Gawd! Hif ’e don’t lay hoff me—I’ll do ’im in!” he 
snarled. His eyes were staring madly, and his hands were 
shaking as if with palsy. On one wrist was a thin thread 
of blood—nothing much. He had cut himself on one of 
the broken cups in falling. 

“Hello!” I said softly. 
He started nervously and turned to face me with an 





too far, you cal 
nothing. The 
suppose, some one can knock him down and pound a 
civility into his head. Otherwise—” - 
“Maybe he'll get over it in a day or two,” said Pam 
hopefully. “If I didn’t think so, I’d be tempted 0% 
back and put him ashore; because if this keeps Wy 
going to be impossible. I don’t know what to do. I'mé 
sorry to have let you in for this. What do you? 
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“Well,” he went on, “finally she hurries him into his proposal by making him think her name—" I started toward him. 





I thought that I’d turn back and get rid of Birrell that 
ay, or that I’d dump him overboard some dark night and 
lake my chances of swinging, but I did not commit myself. 
Birrell became daily more intolerable. He goaded poor 
timsby, who was careful not to approach him, with in- 
uiting remarks and orders. Then, as if pleased by the 
st his treatment of Grimsby had created, and amused by 
ur evident intentions of ignoring it, he went afield for 

Ber game. 

It is difficult to say, afterward, how topics get starte:l; 
Dut it became Birrell’s affectation to refer to himself openly 
. the brains of the party and the rest of us as the brawn. 

aL. Was just enough outward truth in the statement to 
* it very annoying. Frazier, the least of us, was five 
fet ten inches in height, and three full inches taller than 
1 et, as if he understood my intervention 
4s Se of Grimsby and added that to the score he had 

», against me upon Elise’s account, his gibes were 
ucularly barbed. 

twas the day after we had put in at the Marquesas 
every bound: 
uurse, there is an innocent and _half-unconscious 

omen, a choosing that expresses itself in a 


o 


thousand vague, charming little nuances intended for one 
man alone to read. That is a matter of the commonest 
knowledge. It has been distorted by cynics into something 
not quite nice—without reason, for it is as natural and 
open and delightful as sunlight. But I think there is no 
man alive who does not feel humiliated by the Shavian doc- 
trine that Ae was pursued and trapped by Ais wife. Other 
men—why, yes. But himself—never! I’m as well aware 
as any man that this is inconsistent, but I can’t deny that 
I feel that way. And such a little thing as that—I wonder 
if Birrell knew it?—could spell the difference between 
happiness and doubt for me. 

We were sitting aft beneath the awning. It was a 
jeweled day, a jeweled sky, a jeweled sea. The trade-wind 
blew softly, steadily, warm, yet cooling. It was an out- 
rageous thing to instill suspicion into a day like that. Pure 
malice upon his part, all of it; but he was so infernally 
clever in his malice throughout that trip that I wonder, 
after all, if he did see things that not everyone saw, if he 
did understand Elise better than any of the rest of us. 

We were chattering inconsequentially when Birrell came 
from the cabin and somehow launched the topic and held 
forth upon it in a contemptible solo. In the matter of 
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materialistic depreciation of women he had, I think, 
rather the advantage of Schopenhauer. 
a distinct aversion for mankind in general that, I believe, 
was sincere and went some distance toward explaining him. 
It doesn’t matter much what he said about women until 
he left the abstract for the concrete instance. 

One or two of the party got up and went forward, out of 
I think he was rather pleased than 
otherwise by that. A faint smile twisted the corners of his 
detestable mouth, saying plainer than words: “You haven’t more 
the courage to hear the truth about yourselves, you women. 


hearing of his voice. 


You never had!” 
But Elise stuck. 


“Look at the men they choose to marry,” he said dryly. 
“Nowhere are they more calculating, more materialistic— 
and silly, too, in the end—than in the men they choose to 


1?? 


glad to. But you may say that I am a man of intellin 
He professed also and ability and distinction, so that that disprovyes my oy 
Not at all. Not because of those qualities, but in spite 
them she would have married me. I had money, § 
needed money; her family fortune was on the wane J 
it; ergo she would have married me. She gave teas 
reason to suppose that she intended to. 
enough, it seems, for along came another man with» 
an infinitesimal part of my brains—and more money, li 
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I think we were all half stunned by it. No one sii 
word. Birrell chuckled horribly. 


“And she dropped me—like a hot plate! Do you supp, 


I could even get her on the telephone from that time a 
It was a frightful joke on me, you know. I laugh yg 
think of it. Why, I was on the point of buying the tig 


marry. Did I say ‘choose’ to marry? I might better have Well! And then she pursues him relentlessly. To mj 


said ‘chase’ to marry! 


of specialized 
cunning they’ve 
developed along 
that particular 
line. They’re per- 
fectly splendid— 
ravishing — to 
look at; but 
nothing’s at a 
premium with 
them but money. 
Gross, crass ma- 
terialism! They 
groom and curry 
themselves to 
land a man with 
a big income, so 
that they can go 
on grooming and 
currying them- 
selves — partly 
for the sensuous 
pleasure there is 
in the well-being, 
partly for—well, 
I leave it to you.” 

“Oh, draw it 
mild, for the love 
of heaven, Bir- 
rell!’’ growled 
Meredith. 

Birrell laughed. 

“Well, isn’t it 
true?’’ he de- 
manded. 

No one an- 
swered. We all 
hoped he would 
be content to 
stop there. But 
no! 


“Look-at the men these beautiful creatures marry— 


For they hunt them down relent- 
less'y. In vulgar parlance, the best meal-ticket gets ’em. 
If he has other virtues, so called, why, so much the better; 
if not, money’s enough! 

“It takes a brave bachelor, these days, to go into a ball- 
room of brazen and worldly-wise débutantes! 

“Physically, they’re about perfect. There’s little art and 
science haven’t done for them, of course, and they’ve a sort 


it better, he’s a simple creature out of the unsophisticas 
wilds of the West. Of course it’s a simple problem forks 
highly individualized cunning. She plays skillfully my 


his masculinity and his worship of the conventional, Thy 























Jane Frazier sprang to her feet. 








either dissipated satyrs or” (he had the outrageous nerve’ gorge rose. 


to look directly at me so that his meaning would be un- 
mistakable) “brainless young Apollos—just so they have 


the money. 


“Take my case, for example. 
was a gitl who would have married me—would have been 


Not so long ago there 


ing no more resistance than an automaton, grinnilig 
I wanted to half kill him. And 
couldn’t hit him. It was simply a physical impo 
I turned away and left him at last, fairly grinding @y 
at the knowledge that his face, behind my 0 
watching my retreat with that victorious, Sam 

Then, to cap the climax, the (Continued om 


a trait, you may have noticed, that’s considerably strong 
in the Back Beyond than among intelligent people. Well 
he went on, “finally she wrecks her car in an imposib 
place with him, and hurries him into his proposal by mb 


ing him think her name—” 

Elise had gone as white asa she 
of paper. I leaped to my feta 
started toward him. Elise sprm 
up after me and caught my am 

“No—no! No violence, Bo! 
she begged. “Let him go—plea#! 

Birrell laughed  sardonicil 
“Can’t you take a joke?” he said 

“Tt’s a rotten joke,” said Fram 
angrily. “And if you can’t ke 
decent tongue in your head4 
this, Birrell, you'll have to stop tal 
ing.” 

Birrell grinned. “Oh—all ng 
he agreed with a semblance of am 
bility. “I'll go forward and sm 
awhile, I guess, if I’m person 
grata here. At least I'll bemp 
company.” 

And he went off smiling. Wil 
Elise had gone below, I follom 
him. He was standing near the 
smoking nonchalantly. He evidell 
heard me coming, for without i 
ing, he said: 

“Come out to beat me up, @ 

“T have,” I said. 

He turned. “Well, here 1a 
he said with a crazy laugh % 
to it, you brave man. Hit me) 
wont hinder you. I don’t belie 
fighting. I’ve never fought a™ 
in my life, and I don’t int 
now. So go ahead—youtt M 
fectly safe.” 

Good heavens, what could! 
He may have weighed 4 hundt 
and thirty. I was six feet one 
tipped the scales at a hundred 3 
ninety-seven. He stood there@® 
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POR .«. BIT of RIBBOR 


BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


AD, the eighty-pound collie,— 
huge of chest and shoulder, 
burnished mahogany-and-white 

of coat,—had the head of a thousand 
thoroughbred ancestors, and a pair of sorrowful dark 
brown eyes through which looked a soul. 

You have read, perhaps, how he won his dainty gold- 
and-white mate and how in his old age he waged a heroic 
battle for life in the dusk of the snow-choked forest. This 
is the tale of his one appearance in public life. 

Lad lived on the Place. He had always lived there. 
It was his world, the realm where he ruled as king over 
4 lesser dogs and the Little Folk of barnyard and stable. 

1S was a benign reign, as befitted a true aristocrat—a 
dog with a soul. 

He gave adoringly loyal worship to his deities—the 

— and the Master—especially the Mistress. 
ag for Lad, was very sweet at the Place. The Mis- 
ne on the Master were his chums. He, alone of all 
a “1 les, had free run of the house. He, alone of them 
ry d Anat the feel of collar or chain, or the sting 

uke. : 


as.one of those rare dogs who instinctively under- 


Illustrated by 
ARTHUR D. FULLER 


stand and obey the law, who can -omp 
without boisterousness, who can mo- 
mentarily forget dignity without los- 
ing it, whose spirit is blazingly high 
and at the same time never breaks bounds. Therefore he 
was privileged beyond his kind in the matter of human 
companionship and of entire freedom. 

Lad had never been in a city or in a crowd. To him the 
universe was bounded by the soft green mountains that 
hemmed in the valley and the lake. The Place stood on 
the lake’s edge, its meadows running back to the forest. 
There were few houses nearer than the mile-distant vil- 
lage. It was an ideal home for such a dog as Lad, even 
as Lad was an ideal dog for such a home. 

Lad, as a rule, hated guests. They had a way of maul- 
ing and patting him and of making him shake hands. 
And their voices grated on his exquisite sense of hearing. 
Because he knew the law, he was coldly ccurteous and 
submissive to guests’ attentions, but always he got out of 
the way and kept out of the way, as soon as civility would 
permit 

A guest started all the trouble—a guest who spent a 
week-end atthe Place and who loved dogs far better than 
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he understood them. 

He made much of Lad, 

being loud-voiced in his ad- 

miration of the stately col- 

lie. Lad endured the caresses when 
he could not politely elude them. 


“Say!” announced the guest just before he departed, “ii 


I had a dog like Lad, I’d ‘show’ him—at the big show at 
Madison Square, you know. It’s booked for next month. 
Why not take a chance and exhibit him there? Think 
what it would mean to you people to have a Westminster 
blue ribbon the big dog had won! Why, you’d be as 
proud as Punch!” 

It was a careless speech and well meant. No harm 
might have come from it, had not the Master the next day 
chanced upon an advance notice of the dog-show in his 
morning paper. He read the press-agent’s quarter-column 
proclamation. Then he remembered what the guest had 
said. The Mistress was called into consultation. And it 
was she, as ever, who cast the deciding vote. 

“Lad is twice as beautiful as any collie we ever saw at 
the show,” she declared, “and not one of them is half as 
wise or good or human as he is. And—a blue ribbon is 
the greatest honor a dog can have, I suppose. It would 
be something to remember.” 

After which, the Master wrote a letter to a friend who 
kept a show kennel of Airedales. He received this answer: 

“T don’t pretend to know anything, professionally, about 
collies—Airedales being my specialty. But Lad is a 
beauty, as I remember him, and his pedigree shows a 
bunch of old-time champions. I’d risk it, if I were you. 
If you are in doubt and don’t want to plunge, why not 
just enter him for the Novice class? That is a class for 
dogs that have never before been shown. It will cost you 
five dollars to enter him for a single class, like that. And, 
in the Novice, he wont be up against any champions or 
other dogs that have already won prizes. That will make 
it easier. It isn’t a grueling competition like the ‘Open’ 
or even the ‘Limit.’ If he wins as a Novice, you can enter 
him, another time, in something more important. I’m in- 
closing an application-blank for you to fill out and send 
with your entrance-fee, to the secretary. You'll find his 
address at the bottom of the blank. I’m showing four of 
my Airedales there—so we'll be neighbors.” 

Thus encouraged, the Master filled in the blank and 
sent it with a check. And in due time word was returned 
to him that “Sunnybank Lad” was formally entered for 
the Novice class, at the Westminster Kennel Club’s an- 
nual show at Madison Square Garden. 

By this time both the Mistress and the Master were 
infected with the most virulent type of the Exhibition 


germ. They talked of little else than the forthcoming. 


show. They read all the dog-show literature they could 
lay hands on. As for Lad, he was mercifully ignorant of 
what was in store for him. 

The Mistress had an inkling of his fated ordeal when 
she read the Kennel Club rule that no dog could be taken 
from the Garden, except for brief exercise at stated times, 
from the moment the show should begin, at ten A. M. 
Wednesday morning, until the hour of its close, at ten 
o'clock Saturday night. 

“But Lad’s never been away from home a night in his 


For a Bit of Ribby 


The Mistress and Master set forth for town with Lal 
All the way up the drive, his great m-urnful eyes wen 
turned back toward the house, 


life!” she exclaimed in dismay. ‘He'll be horribly londy 
there, all that while—especially at night.” 

By this time, with the mysterious foreknowledge of the 
best type of thoroughbred collie, Lad began to be aware 
that something unusual had crept into the atmosphere of 
the Place. It made him restless, but he did not associate 
it with himself—until the Mistress took to giving him 
daily baths and brushings. 

Always she had brushed him once a day, to keep his 
shaggy coat fluffy and burnished; and the lake had sp 
plied him with baths that kept him as clean as any human, 
But never had he undergone such searching massage with 
comb and brush as was now his portion. Never had k 
known such soap-infested scrubbings as were now his daily 
fate, for the week preceding the show. 

As a result of these ministrations his wavy fur was like 
spun silk in texture; and it stood out all over him like the 
hair of a Circassian beauty in a dime museum. The while 
chest and forepaws were like snow. And his sides ani 
broad back and mighty shoulders shone like dark bron 

He was magnificent—but he was miserable. He knew 
well enough, now, that he was in some way the centerdl 
all this unwonted stir and excitement which pervaded tht 
Place. He loathed change of any sort—a thoroughbrel 
collie being ever an ultraconservative. This particular 
change seemed to threaten his peace; also it kept his skit 
scraped with combs and his hair redolent of nasty-smel 
ing soaps. 

To humans there was no odor at all in the soap will 
which the Mistress lathered the dog, and every visillé 
atom of it was washed away at once with warm walt 
But a human’s sense of smell, compared with the bet 
type of collie’s, is as a purblind puppy’s power of sight 
comparison to a hawk’s. 

All over the East, during these last days before tit 
show, hundreds of high-bred dogs were undergoing pt 
aration for an exhibition which to the beholder is a @ 
light—and which to the canine exhibits themselves 84 
form of unremitting torture. To do justice to the Mast 
and the Mistress, they had no idea—then—of this torture 
Otherwise all the blue ribbons ever woven would not hate 
tempted them to subject their beloved chum to it. 


In some kennels Airedales were “plucked,” by . ¢ 
rid them of the least vestige of the soft gray outer O® 


which is an Airedale’s chief natural beauty—-and 10% 
of which must be seen in a show. “Plucking” @ @6* 
like pulling live hairs from a human head, so far #! 
sensation goes. But show-traditions demand the a 
In other kennels bull-terriers’ white coats We pen 


further whitened by the harsh rubbing of pipeclay 8 


the tender skin. Sensitive tails and still more 
ears were sandpapered, for the victims’ greater 9% 
and agony. FEar-interiors, also, were shaved et 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


safety-razors. And so on, through every breed to be ex- 
hibited—each to its own form of torment, torments com- 

red to which Lad’s gentle if bothersome brushing and 
bathing were a pure delight! 3 

Few of these ruthlessly “prepared” dogs were personal 

ts. The bulk of them were “kennel dogs”—dogs bred 
and raised after the formula for raising and breeding prize 
hogs or chickens, and with little more of the individual 
element in it. ‘The dogs were bred in a way to bring out 
certain arbitrary “points” which count in show-judging, 
and which change from year to year. 

Brain, fidelity, devotion, the human side of a dog— 
these were totally ignored in the effort to breed the perfect 
physical animal. ‘Ihe dogs were kept in kennel-buildings 
and in wire “runs” like so many pedigreed cattle—looked 
after by paid attendants, and trained to do nothing but 
to be the best-looking of their kind, and to win ribbons. 

The body was everything. The heart, the mind, the 
namelessly delightful quality of the master-raised dog— 
these were nothing. Such traits do not win prizes at a 
bench-show. Therefore fanciers, whose sole aim is to win 
ribbons and cups, do not bother to cultivate them. (All 
of this is extraneous; but may be worth your remember- 
ing, next time you go to a dog-show.) 

Early on the morning of the show’s first day, the Mis- 
tress and the Master set forth for town with Lad. They 
went in their little car, that the dog might not risk the 
dirt and cinders of a train. 

Lad refused to eat a mouthful of the tempting break- 
fast set before him that day. He could not eat, when fore- 
boding was hot in his throat. He had often ridden in the 
car. Usually he enjoyed the ride. But now he crawled 
rather than sprang into the tonneau. All the way up the 
drive, his great mournful eyes were turned back toward 
the house in dumb appeal. Every atom of spirit and gay- 
ety and dash were gone from him. He knew he was being 
taken away from the sweet Place he loved, and that the 
car was whizzing him along toward some dreaded fate. 
His heart was sick within him. 

To the born and bred show-dog this is an everyday 
occurrence—painful but inevitable. To a chum-dog like 
Lad, it is heartbreaking. The big collie buried his head 
in the Mistress’ lap and crouched hopelessly at her feet 
as the car chugged cityward. 

A thoroughly unhappy dog is the most thoroughly un- 
happy thing on earth. All the adored Mistress’ coaxings 
and pettings could 
not rouse Lad from 
his dull apathy of 
despair. This was 
the hour when he 
was wont to make 
his stately morning 
rounds of the Place, 
at the heels of one of 
his two deities. And 
now, instead, these 
eities were carrying 
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him away to something direfully unpleasant. A lesser dog 
would have howled or would have struggled crazily to 
break away. Lad stood his ground like a furry martyr, 
and awaited his fate. 

In an hour or so the ride ended. The car drew up at 
Madison Square—beside the huge yellowish building, ar- 
caded and Diana-capped, which goes by the name of 
“Garden” and which is as nearly historic as any landmark 
in feverish New York is permitted to be. 

Ever since the car had entered Manhattan Island, un- 
happy Lad’s nostrils had been aquiver with a million new 
and troublous odors. Now, as the car halted, these myriad 
strange smells were lost in one—an all-pervasive scent of 
dog. To a human, out there in the street, the scent was 
not observable. To a dog it was overwhelming. 

Lad, at the Master’s word, stepped down from the ton- 
neau onto the sidewalk. He stood there, dazedly sniffing. 
The plangent roar of the city was painful to his ears, 
which had always been attuned to the deep silences of 
forest and lake. And through this din he caught the 
muffled noise of the chorused barks and howls of many 
of his own kind. 

The racket that bursts so deafeningly on humans as 
they enter the Garden, during a dog-show, was wholly 
audible to Lad out in the street itself. And, as instinct 
or scent makes a hog flinch at going into a slaughterhouse, 
so the gallant dog’s spirit quailed for a moment as he fol- 
lowed the Mistress and the Master into the building. 

A man who is at all familiar with the ways of dogs can 
tell at once whether a dog’s bark denotes cheer or anger 
or terror or grief or curiosity. To such a man a bark is as 
expressive of meanings as are the inflections of a human 
voice. To another dog these meanings are far more in- 
telligible. And in the timbre of the multiple barks and 
yells that now assailed his ears, Lad read nothing to allay 
his own fears. 

He was the hero of a half-dozen hard-won fights. He 
had once risked his life to save life. He had attacked 
tramps and peddlers and other stick-wielding invaders 
who had strayed into the grounds of the Place. Yet never, 
until this sick minute, had the tiniest semblance of fear 
crept into his heart. 

He looked up at the Mistress, a world of sorrowing 
appeal in his eyes. At her gentle touch on his head and at 
a whisper of her loved voice, he moved onward at her side 
with no further hesitation. If these, his gods, were lead- 
ing him to death, he 
would not question 
their right to do it, 
but would follow on 
as befitted a good sol- 


He had attacked tramps 
and peddlers and other 
stick-wielding invaders. 


dier. 
Through a doorway 
h they went. Ata 






wicket a yawning vet- 
erinary glanced unin- 
terestedly at Lad. As 
the dog had no out- 
=o" ward and glaring signs 
Me of disease, the vet’ did 
— . - not so much as touch 
. : him, but with a nod 
suffered him to pass. 
The vet’ was paid to 
inspect all dogs as 
they entered the show. 
Perhaps some of them 
were turned back by 
him, perhaps not. But 
after this. as after 
many another show, 
scores of kennels were 
swept by distemper 
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and by other canine maladies. That is one of the risks a 
dog-exhibitor must take—or rather that his luckless dogs 
must take—in spite of the fees paid to yawning veteri- 
naries to bar out sick entrants. 


S Lad passed in through the doorway, he halted in- 

voluntarily in dismay. Dogs—dogs—pocs! More 
than two thousand of them, from Great Dane to toy ter- 
rier, benched in row after row throughout the vast floor- 
space of the Garden! Lad had never known there were 
so many dogs on earth. 

Fully five hundred of them were barking or howling. 
The hideous volume of sound swelled to the Garden’s 
vaulted roof and echoed back again like innumerable ham- 
mer-blows upon the eardrum. 

The Mistress stood holding Lad’s chain and softly 
caressing the bewildered dog, while the Master went to 
make inquiries. Lad pressed his shaggy body closer to 
her knee, for refuge as he gazed blinkingly around him. 

In the Garden’s center were several large inclosures of 
wire and reddish wood. Inside each inclosure were a 
table, a chair and a movable platform. The platform was 
some six inches high and four feet square. At corners of 
these “judging-rings” were blackboards on which the 
classes next to be inspected were chalked up. 

All around the central space were alleys, on each side 
of which were lines of raised “benches,” two feet from the 
ground. The benches were carpeted with straw and were 
divided off by high wire partitions into ccmpartments 
about three feet in area. Each compartment was to be the 
abiding-place of some unfortunate dog for the next four 
days and nights. By short chains the dogs were bound 
into these open-fronted cells. 

The chains left their wearers just leeway enough to 
stand up or lie down or to move to the various limits of 
the tiny space. In front of some of the compartments a 
wire barrier was fastened; this meant that the occupant 
was savage—in other words, that under the four-day 
strain he was likely to resent the stares or pokes or tick- 
lings or promiscuous alien pattings of fifty thousand curi- 
ous visitors. 

The Master came back with a plumply tipped attendant. 
Lad was conducted through a babel of yapping and snap- 
ping thoroughbreds of all breeds, to a section at the Gar- 
den’s northeast corner above which, in large black letters 
on a white sign, was inscribed Corures. Here his con- 
ductors stopped before a compartment numbered “658.” 

“Up, Laddie!” said the Mistress, touching the straw- 
carpeted bench. 

Usually, at this command, Lad was wont to spring to 
the indicated height—whether car-floor or table-top—with 
the lightness of a cat. Now, one foot after another, he 
very slowly climbed into the compartment he was already 
beginning to detest—the cell which was planned to be his 
only resting-spot for four interminable days. There he, 
‘who had never been tied, was ignominiously chained as 
though he were a runaway puppy. The insult bit to the 
depths of his sore soul. He curled down in the straw. 

The Mistress made him as comfortable as she could. 
She set before him the breakfast she had brought and told 
the attendant to bring him some water. 

The Master, meantime, had met a collie man whom he 
knew; and in company with this acquaintance he was 
walking along the collie-section, examining the dogs tied 
there. A dozen times had the Master visited dog-shows. 
But now that Lad was on exhibition, he studied the other 
collies with new eyes. 

“Look!” he said boastfully to his companion, pausing 
before a bench whereon were chained a half-dozen dogs 
from a single illustrious kennel. ‘These fellows aren’t .in 
it with old Lad. See—their noses are tapered like todth- 
picks, and the span of their heads, between the ears, isn’t 
as wide as my palm. And their eyes are little, and they 


For a Bit of Bip 


slant like a Chinaman’s. And their bodies are ag o, 
as a grayhound’s. Compared with Lad, some of then, 
freaks. That’s all they are, just freaks—not all of tg! 
of course, but a lot of them.” 

“That’s the idea, nowadays,” laughed the colle » 
patronizingly. “The up-to-date collie—this year's gu 
at least—is bred with a borzot”’ (wolf-hound) “head 
with graceful, small bones. What’s the use of his hay 
brain and scenting-power? He’s used for exhibitig 
kept as a pet nowadays—not to herd sheep. Long m 
narrow head—” 

“But Lad once tracked my footsteps, two miles, thy 
a snowstorm,” bragged the Master; ‘and again, onan 
where fifty people had walked since I had. And he ws 
stands the meaning of every simple word. He—” 

“Yes?” said the collie man, quite unimpressed, “j 
interesting—but not useful in a show. Some of fhe} 
exhibitors still care for sense in their dogs, and they m 
companions of them—Eileen Moretta, for instance 
Fred Leighton and one or two more. But I find moy 
the rest are just out for the prizes. Let’s have a lok 
your dog. Where is he?” 


N the way down the alley toward Cell 658 they 
the worried Mistress. 

“Lad wont eat a thing,” she reported. “An} 
wouldn’t eat before we left home this morning, either, 
drinks plenty of water, but he wont eat. I’m afraid) 
sick.” 

“They hardly ever eat at a show,” the collie mana 
soled her. “Hardly a mouthful—most of the highsin 
ones! But they drink quarts of water. This is youd 
hey?” he broke off, pausing at 658. “H’m!” 

He stood, legs apart, hands behind his back, gm 
down at Lad. The dog was lying head between paw 
before. He did not so much as glance up at the stam 
But his great wistful eyes roved from the Mistress to! 
Master and back again. In all this horrible placgt 
two alone were his salvation. 

“H’m!” repeated the collie man thoughtfully, 
too big and not slanted. Head too wide for length of 
Ears too far apart. Eyes too far apart too. Too 
bone, too much bulk. Wonderful coat, though—gh 
coat! Best coat I’ve seen this five years. Greatt 
too! What’s he entered for? Novice, hey? Mays 
third, with him, at that. He’s the true type—bit 
fashioned. I’m afraid he’s too old-fashioned for sud 
company as he’s in. Still, you never can tell. Only 
a pity he isn’t a little more—” 

“T wouldn’t have him one bit different in aay ™ 
flashed the Mistress. “He’s perfect as he is. Yous 
see that, though, because he isn’t himself now. Tve# 
seen him so crushed and woe-begone. I wish we hai™ 
brought him here.” 

“You can’t blame him,” said the collie mam} 
sophically. “Why, just suppose you were b 
strange place like this and chained into a cage 
left there, four days and nights, while hundreds of 
prisoners kept screaming and shouting and crying@ 
top of their lungs every minute of the time! 
about a hundred thousand people kept jostling pa 
cage, night and day, rubbering at you and pointing a 
and trying to feel your ears and mouth, and cil 
you to shake hands! Would you feel very hu. 
chipper? A four-day show is the most feartihi®s 
high-strung dog can go through—next to VIVISES 
little one-day show, for about eight hours, is 0% 
ordeal, especially if the dog’s master stays Meal 
the time. But a four-day show is—is Sheoll #% 
the S. P. C. A. doesn’t do something to make 1/035 

“Tf I'd known—if we'd known—” began tie 

“Most of these folks know!” returned the@ 
“They do it year after year. There’s a migh 
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in a piece of ribbon. Why, look what an exhibitor will 
do for it! He’ll risk his dog’s health and make his dog’s 
life a horror. And he’ll pay five dollars for every ciass 
the dog’s entered in. Some exhibitors enter a sing.e dog 
in five or six-classes. ‘Ihe Association charges one dollar 
admission to the show. Crowds of people pay the price 
to come in. The exhibitor gets none of the gate-money. 
All he gets for his five dollars or his twenty-five dollars is 
an off chance at a measly scrap of colored silk worth 
maybe four cents. Yet, for all that, it’s the straightest 
sport on earth. Not an atom of graft in it, and seldom 
any profit So long! I wish you folks luck with 
658.” 


E strolled on. The Mistress was winking very fast 

and was bending over Lad, petting him and whisper- 
ing to him. The Master looked in curiosity at a kennel 
man who was holding down a near-by collie while a second 
man was trimming the dog’s feet and fetlocks with a pair 
of curved shears. And now the Master noted that nearly 
every dog but Lad was thus clipped as to ankle. 

At an adjoining cell a woman was sifting almost a pound 
of talcum powder into her dog’s fur to make the coat 
fluffier. Elsewhere similar weird preparations were in 
progress. And Lad’s only preparation had been baths and 
brushing! The Master began to feel like a fool. 

People, all along the collie line, presently began to 
brush dogs (smoothing the fur the wrong way to fluff it) 
and to put other finishing touches on the poor beasts’ 
make-up. The collie man strolled back to 658. 

“The Novice class in collies'is going to be called pres- 
ently,” he told the Mistress. “Where’s your exhibition- 
leash and a choke-collar? Ill help you put them on.” 

“Why, we’ve only this chain,” said the Mistress. “We 
bought it for Lad yesterday. And this is his regular col- 
lar—though he never has had to wear it. Do we have to 
have another kind?” 

“You don’t have to, unless you want to,” said the collie 
man. “But it’s best—especially, the choke-collar. You 
see, when exhibitors go into the ring, they hold their dogs 
by the leash, close to the neck. And if their dogs have 
choke-collars, why, then they’ve got to hold their heads 
high when the leash is pulled. They’ve got to, to keep 
from strangling. It gives them a fine, proud carriage of 
the head, that counts a lot with some judges. All dog- 
photos are taken that way. Then the leash is blotted out 
of the negative. Makes the.dog look showy, too—keeps 
him from slumping. Can’t slump, much, when you're try- 
ing not to choke, you know.” 

“Tt’s horrible! Horrible!” shuddered the Mistress. “I 
wouldn’t put such a thing on Lad for all the prizes on 
earth. When I read Davis’ wonderful ‘Bar Sinister’ story, 
1 thought dog-shows were a real treat to dogs. I see, now, 
they’re—” 

“Your class is called!” interrupted the collie man. 
“Keep his head high, keep him moving as showily as you 
can. Lead him close to you, with the chain as short as 
possible. Don’t be scared if any of the other dogs in the 
ring happen to fly at him. The attendants will look out 
for all that. Good luck.” 

Down the ais'e and to the wired gate of the eastern ring 
the unhappy Mistress piloted the unhappier Lad. The big 
dog gravely kept beside her, regardless of other~ collies 
moving in the same direction. The Garden had begun to 
fill with visitors, and the ring was surrounded with in- 
terested “rail-birds.” The collie classes, as. usual, were 
among those to be judged on the first day of the four. 

Through the gate into the ring the Mistress piloted 
Lad. Four other Novice dogs were already there. Beau- 
tiful creatures they were, and all but one were led by a 
kennel man. At the table, behind a ledger flanked by 
piles of multicolored ribbons, sat the clerk. Beside the 
platform stood a wizened and elderly little man in tweeds. 


For a Bit of Ribbon 


He was McGilead, who had been chosen as judge for the 
collie division. He was a Scot, and he was also a man of 
stubborn opinions of his own as to dogs. 

Around the ring, at the judge’s order, the five Novice 
collies were paraded. Three of them stepped high and 
fast and carried their heads proudly aloft—the thin choke. 
collars cutting deep into their furry necks. The fourth 
was a harum-scarum puppy who writhed and bit and 
whirled about in an ecstasy of terror. 

Lad moved solemnly along at the Mistress’ side, He 
did not pant or curvet or look showy. He was miserable 
and every line of his splendid body showed his misery. 
The Mistress, too, glancing at the more spectacular dogs, 
wanted to cry—not because she was about to lose, but 
because Lad was about to lose. Her heart ached for him, 
Again she blamed herself bitterly for bringing him here, 

McGilead stood sucking at an empty brier pipe, hands 
in pockets, scanning the parade that circled around him, 
Presently he stepped up to the Mistress, checked her ag 
she filed past him, and said to her with a sort of sorrow- 
ful kindness: 

“Please take your dog over to the far end of the ring. 
Take him into the corner, where he wont be in my way 
while I am judging.” 

Yes, he spoke courteously enough, but the Mistress 
would rather have had him hit her across the face. Meekly 
she obeyed his command. Across the ring to the very 
farthest corner she went—poor beautiful Lad beside her, 
disgraced, weeded out of the competition at the very start. 
There, far out of the contest she stood, a drooping little 
figure, feeling as though everyone were sneering at her 
dear dog’s disgrace. 

Lad seemed to sense her sorrow. For as he stood beside 
her, head and tail low, he whined softly and licked her 
hand as if in encouragement. She ran her fingers along 
his silky head. Then, to keep from crying, she watched 
the other contestants. 

No longer were these parading. One at a time and then 
in twos, the judge was standing them on the platform. He 
looked at their teeth. He pressed their heads between his 
hands. He “hefted” their hips. He ran his fingers 
through their coats. He pressed his palm upward against 
their under-bodies. He subjected them to a score of such 
annoyances. But he did it all with a quick and sure touch 
that not even the crankiest of them could resent. 

Then he stepped back and studied the quartet. After 
that he seemed to remember Lad’s presence, and as though 
by way of earning his fee, he slouched across the ring to 
where the forlorn Mistress was petting the dear disgraced 
dog. 

Lazily, perfunctorily, the judge ran his hand over Lad, 
with absolutely none of the thoroughness that had marked 
his inspection of the other dogs. Apparently there was 00 
need to look for the finer points in a disqualified collie. 
The sketchy examination did not last three seconds. At 
its end the judge jotted down a number on a pad he held. 
Then he laid one hand heavily on Lad’s head and curtly 
thrust out his other hand at the Mistress. 

“Can I take him away now?” she asked, still stroking 
Lad’s fur. 

“Yes,” rasped the judge. 
him.” ; 

In his outstretched hand fluttered a little bunch of silk— 
dark blue, with gold lettering on it. 

The blue ribbon! First prize in the Novice class! And 
this grouchy little judge was awarding it—to Lad! 


“And take this along will 


T= Mistress looked very hard at the bit of blue aad 
gold in her fingers. She saw it through a queer 
Then, as she stooped to fasten it to Lad’s collar, she 
tively kissed the tiny white spot on the top of his head. 
“Tt’s something like the ‘Bar Sinister’ victory, after a 
she exclaimed ioyously as she (Continued om page 
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man of If your given name were Dove, probably you too would sign your- 
self plain “D.” And if a love-affair had treated you as badly 


Novice as hers did, probably you too would feel distinctly man-shy. 
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(see his Fifth Avenue shop-windows), a dapper, suave, 

shrewd, flattering, silk-fingering man-dressmaker, could 
be the father of Lynn E. Carolan, at thirty a junior partner 
in the firm of Wells & Nash, consulting engineers. Carolan, 
Sr., thought it queer too. It was the worm in his heart that 
his only son would not perpetuate the name of Carolan on 
the lips of society, half-world and stage, a magic word to 
all the women who live to dress. What couldn’t he have 
done in a world of women—Lynn Carolan, with his poet’s 
eyes and air of distinguished indifference! 

Father and son had discussed the question finally at a 
certain interview taking place in Carolan’s office at the shop 
—the father hoping somehow to lure his son from a con- 
sideration of figuring bridges to one of figuring figures. 

“Tt would be foolish,” the son fenced, “after learning a 
profession and making as much headway as I have, to give 
it all up.” 

“But Lynn, you don’t realize what a business this is! 
The name alone is worth thousands. I'll not tie you down 
too much—” 

“I'm sorry, Father, but I don’t like it—palavering with 
alot of women all the time about their clothes! I’m really 
not fitted for that kind of thing.” 

Carolan could not resist his accustomed weapon. “Not 
Suited! ~Why, you’d be a hit with all the dear ladies. You’d 
build up trade for us!” 

The young man squirmed. “Thanks, but that cow-eyed 
Clara Myers here runs me to death as it is. I’d give up a 
million-dollar business to keep out of her way. And that 
Farrington girl too, always smirking at me. Look here, 
Dad, women are easy—too easy.” 

‘Easy for you, Lynn,” wheedled his father. ““That’s your 
geod fortune, my boy. Now, a man should capitalize his 
matural gifts, shouldn’t he?” He grinned. “As you say, 

omen are easy—a little compliment, a tender glance—” 
‘Byes me,” interrupted a cool contralto, “but perhaps 

d better go, Mr. C arolan, until you have finished.” 
= th men started; the younger got to his feet. 
4 nee your pardon, Miss Manier,” said Frederic Carolan. 
Seas Orgotten you were working there. I'll ring when 
in Sg A reond The son had not known, and the 
bchind the “Ler adenine that a new secretary was sitting 

“Who? partition by the corner window. 
hoa O the new one?” asked Lynn, for the pale girl had 

n “him a veiled glance of what seemed uncomfortably 

“Oh 1 ‘ 

"eeu Harrison sent her over to me. Down on her luck— 
+. See mnfortunate experience.” 


wow threw her over, I guess—something of the 


I seemed queer that Carolan, “Importer and Creator” 
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BY WINONA GODFREY 


“*] went to his house 
and tried to fall on 
his neck before I 
| roticed that he was 
perfectly well; be- 
sides, just then his 
wife, his new wife, 
walked in to the 


sort—I don’t know just 
what. Now, Lynn, 
about the shop here—” 
The discussion went 
on, beginning temper- 
ately and considerately 
and ending in anger, 
resentment and mutu- 
al vexation. It ended, 
too, once and for 
all. Lynn would 
never have any- 
thing to do with Ni} 
the business 
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and Carolan would never again ask Y/ 
him to concern himself with it. 

In the next five years Lynn did not enter the shop a half- 
dozen times; much of this time, indeed, he was away in 
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the practice of his profession. Although he and his father 
resumed perfectly amicable relations, there would always 
be a certain barrier between them. 

Just before Lynn’s return to accept the partnership with 
Wells & Nash, his father had a serious illness. Somewhat 
self-reproachful for his former lack of interest, Lynn made 
inquiries into the management of the shop, finding that it 
was most efficiently administered by one in whom Carolan, 
Sr., had the greatest confidence—D. Manier. And Lynn 
himself received brief bulletins of his father’s condition 
from “Yours truly, D. Manier.” 

It was a shock to Lynn to see his father in a dressing- 
gown, lying on a couch—he who had been always so chipper 
an old beau. 

“Lynn,” the old man said, “this has sort of set me to 
thinking. I made my will the other day.” 

“Why, Dad, you’ll be as good as new after this.” ; 

“Maybe so. But I want things fixed. I want to explain 
to you what I’ve done. I don’t want you to be displeased.” 

“Displeased?” echoed Lynn in surprise. 

“T don’t want you to misunderstand this—or anybody. 
I’ve left a half-interest in Carolan, Inc., to—Dee.” 

“Dee? Oh—D. Manier. That’s your—manager?” 

“My right-hand man—woman, I mean,” smiled Carolan. 
“She’s devoting her life to that business, and I want her to 
share in it. You don’t object?” 

Lynn felt a pang. But he answered: “Of course I don’t 
object, Father. I want you to do exactly as you want. 
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«I’m not a thick-skinned beast,” he-cried. “Don’t you think I'd 








I’m sorry I didn’t feel that I—could do as you wished me 
to.” He remembered saying in that long-ago momentary 
anger that he didn’t care who got his inheritance of Carolan, 
Inc. 
“Tt’s all right, Lynn. It wouldn’t have been fair. Well, 
about Dee: if anything happened to me, with her there, 
I’d never be missed.” 

“Tsn’t that the girl that gave me such a withering glance 
that day? I’ve been there so seldom—” 

“Probably. I didn’t keep her at that long. She got so 
useful I used to worry for fear she’d get married and leave.” 


He smiled. ; 


























feel it if you really loathed me? It’s something else. Tell me 
‘hat it is. It isn't fair not to—" But she had turned away abruptly. 


met her with curiosity—a girl who was in m 
rather more his father’s son than he was. His 
memory sketched her merely as something $ 
ful. She was not scornful now—nothing s0 
Not that she was snippy or offish or superc 


Her greeting was gracious, friendly, but it had 4 
adies to Mr. Lyn 


doubt Mr. Carolan 


an estimable young man, but that meeting him i 
ess being with ame: 


ment seldom suggested by young | 
lan. She seemed to say that no 


excite her in the least. her busin 
allegiance entirely to, his father. 


He saw that she was dressed wonderfully, not €a% 


Yours Truly, D. Meanie 
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“Used to” 
Lynn lifted his 
eyebrows, 

“Yes. But 
she’d had some 
experience 
—maybe I told 
you. She’s not 
very susceptible 
now. Goes.about 
with men a good 
deal, too, but 
just, I think, be 
cause it’s— 
they’re—conven- 
ient.” 

“Dear me!” 
said Lynn. “How 
old is this so well- 
poised and deter- 
mined lady?” 

“Oh, about 
twenty-five, 
I fancy.” 

‘That a 
What does that 
D stand for, any- 
way?” 

“Her given 
name is Dove,’ 
replied Carolan 
gravely. 

Lynn laughed. 
“That’s a sweet 
name, all right. 
Only this isn’t a 
cooing dove, it 
seems. I dont 
mean to be 
fresh,” he added, 
seeing no answet 
ing mirth on his 
father’s face. “I 
was only joking 
Of course, I have 
the greatest I 
spect for Mis 
Manier’s abil- 
ity.” 

Carolan tumel 
on his pillow 
“She runs i 
often evenings 1 
tell me about 
things. Maybe 
she'll come & 
night.” 

Lynn politely 
hoped so. 

She came 
Naturally, Lys 

any ways 
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By Winona Godfrey 


but very simply—a masterpiece signed Carolan, Inc., by 
D. Manier. Dress is supposed to be largely a sex-artifice. 
Lynn now beheld a paradox who exploited dress to its 
ast possibility of stimulating and simulating beauty,—a 
gelf-healed physician, a portrait-painter’s matchless por- 
trait of herself,—who having exhausted her art to make 
herself alluring, remained supremely indifferent to whether 
she was alluring or not! You looked at her and (at first 
glance) saw Woman with a capital W. She looked at you 
and apparently saw a sexless being whom she regarded with 
a cool and incurious friendliness. Yet a glowing vitality 
precluded any impression of frigidity. And that vitality 
seemed fairly to flow into the sick man and revivify him— 
more in her hour’s visit than had the home-coming of his 
only son. There is so much less in blood than in sympathy. 

Lynn observed that philosophically enough. As a moth- 
erless boy he had regretted that his father was not closer 
to him; as a man he had regretted that he was not closer 
to his father. Nature, he knew now, can be at once bond 
and division. 

“A most remarkable young woman,” observed Carolan 
when she had gone. He lived in a world of women, and 
yet a hint of anything behind their vanity mystified him. 
He looked at his son with a shade of anxiety. 

“Ves,” said Lynn slowly. “She seems to be.” 

When he was alone, Lynn for some reason took out his 
pocketbook and extracted a sheet of Carolan, Inc., busi- 
ness stationery. 

Dear Mr. Carolan: 

You will be relieved to hear that your father improves 
daily, and he has every care, of course. I think your pres- 
ence is not absolutely necessary. If there is any change, 

I will wire you. 


D.M./J.W. 


Very truly yours, 
D. Manter. 


So this was the D. Manier he had seen to-night! And 
he had been picturing her—well, to be truthful, not at all. 

At five o’clock of an early autumn evening, Lynn stopped 
at the shop for his father on his way home—he had made 
it a custom since Carolan, Sr., had returned to health and a 
regular business life. Lynn still could not bring himself 
to enter there in any spirit but that of an alien—a place 
richly carpeted, softly lighted, with great mirrors, rose- 
colored hangings, the whole atmosphere breathing a per- 
fume of studied luxury—a cunning shrine to vanity and 
extravagance in a modern temple for all devotees of the 
great goddess Fashion. 

A beautiful demimondaine, in a marvelous costume 
deigned him a swift, challenging glance from under deli- 
cately blued eyelids. Young women selected for their style, 
grace, manner and shrewd sophistication were sweetly 
getting rid of the last few patrons. Frederic Carolan—slim 
and erect at sixty, the figure of a matinée-idol in clothes 
cut by a most fashionable tailor—was bending gracefully 
from the waist, hee’s together, over the head of a “Mrs. 
Knott Bright” of high society, a deft compliment on his lips. 

Over against all this, the younger Carolan set in a flash 
@ canon at sunset, mauve and rose and turquoise sky above, 
Tush of wild, dancing, unconquered waters below, wilder- 
hess incongruously splotched with flat-cars bearing great 
steel girders—gray smoke of camp-fires, himself in khaki, 
dusty-booted, pipe in mouth, tearing open a letter from 

—Yours truly, D. Manier.” 

She came forward now dressed for the street, exquisite 
Piiestess of an exquisite cult, giving Lynn a glance, a nod, 
asmile. He moved over to her. 

Miss Manier, this is rather precipitate, maybe, but— 
Would you dine with me this evening?”’ 
betrayed no surprise—she betrayed nothing ever, he 


2m sorry. I’ve already an engagement.” 
‘0-morrow?” 
ed at him thoughtfully. 
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“T don’t mean at home with us—I mean you and I alone 
somewhere.” 

She continued to look at him thoughtfully. “Why?” 
she asked. 

He laughed. “Why! Now, really—” 

“T don’t mean to be rude,” she assured him calmly. “I 
thought perhaps there was some special reason.” 

“T want to talk to you,” said Lynn. “Not in your office.” 

“Oh! All right, I'll dine with you to-morrow if you 
like.” 

“Thank you. 
toward them 

Lynn found Dee an agreeable companion, intelligent, 
well-informed, good-humored, responsive—up to a certain 
point. The dinner half over, the talk having been all light 
comment of the world about them, there came a pause, 
broken by Dee. 

“Well,’’—she looked at him with a half-quizzical smile— 
“TI thought you would probably blame me. What do you 
want me to do about it?” 

“About what?” 

“Your father’s will.” 

“My dear girl!” 

“Tsn’t that what you wanted to talk to me about?” 

“You are a cynic! Have I ever given you any reason to 
think that of me?” 

For the first time he saw her ever so slightly disturbed. 
“Most people resent losing what—might be theirs. When 
your father told me what he so generously intended, I—” 
She stopped, bit her lip. 

“Please be reassured for all time. I haven’t the ghost 
of an objection. My father was very much disappointed 
when I chose another profession. I’m only too glad he 
found—you.” 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. 
want to talk to me about?” 

“That’s an ingenuous remark for a cynic. 
to make your acquaintance.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. “What makes you think 
I’m such a cynic?” 

““Aren’t you one?” 

“T don’t know. Just what is a cynic?” 

“T think the dictionary says it is one who disbelieves in 
the unselfishness of human motives.” 

“Then Iam one.” But she laughed not at all cynically. 

“Has the world treated you so badly? You, with youth, 
beauty, success—” He did not know just why it was a 
mistake. to say that, but she seemed instantly to withdraw 
from him. 

“The world has treated me more fairly than it does 
most,” she returned quietly. “It has exacted a price, but it 
hasn’t withheld the goods I paid for.” 

What price had life exacted from D. Manier? Memory 
darted back to the pale girl who had flashed scorn at him 
one day. “Do you remember the first time you saw me?” 
he asked reflectively. 

“Ves,” 

“T do, too. You gave me a most disdainful look. Why?” 

“Did I give you a look?’’—indifferently. 

“Was it because you thought I oughtn’t to stand out for 
my own vocation?” he persisted. 

“T think not.” 

“What, then?” 

“Why—really—does it matter?” 

It seemed to him that she was oddly retreating as he 
pressed forward with a growing and inexplicable eagerness. 
That impression was confirmed when she ended their eve- 
ning as early as she could. She remained gracious enough— 
but always retreating as he advanced, strangely blocking 
him, evading him spiritually while she met his eyes with 
apparent frankness and laughed, and talked of trifles. 

With his good night he did not release her hand. “May 
I see you again soon?” 


And then Frederic Carolan came 


‘“‘Then—what did you 
I wished 
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“T shall be glad to see you.”” But it was merely courtesy. 
He felt it like a goad. Her nearness became suddenly 
intoxicating. He clung to her reluctant hand. 

“Dove!” he whispered, to his own shocked surprise. She 
was gone instantly—he faced a closed door. 


YNN did not analyze his catastrophe, one of those sud- 
den, overwhelming infatuations that sometimes sub- 
side next week and sometimes expand into a grande passion. 
He tried to phone Dee at her apartment next morning; her 
maid replied that she would take the message. He tried 
to phone Dee at the shop; an office-girl replied that she was 
duly authorized to report Mr. Carolan’s communication to 
Miss Manier. He sent flowers and found them decorating 
the shop, while Miss Manier had “left early.” 

Now, the average man’s advances are received with such 
slightly dissembled pleasure by the average woman that it 
is no wonder he values himself so highly. Lynn Carolan 
had never given a woman an interested glance without hav- 
ing her figuratively or literally come three quarters of the 
way to meet him. Consider, then, the possibility of his not 
being amazed, chagrined and downright flabbergasted by 
the behavior of D. Manier, who was after all merely a suc- 
cessful woman in his father’s business. He was not 
deformed or disreputable, and few women regard 
it as criminal for a man to murmur, impulsive- 
ly and tenderly, their given names! Dove might 
not want him for a lover, he admitted with a 
new humility; but why avoid even a_ beginning 
friendship? ' 

If a man had asked him what to do under such cir- 
cumstances, his advice would have been never to think of 
the lady again, certainly not to seek her. But did he 
do that? Not a bit of it. He thought of 
nothing else, and wrote to beg her to re- 
ceive him. She replied politely that she 
did not quite understand his note, and 
that she was going on a vacation. After 
two days of torment he followed her. 

He noted that she was momen- 
tarily upset when he surprised 
her on the lawn of the quiet re- 
sort she had chosen. 

“Why—what are you doing 
here?” she asked, recovering 
quickly. 

“T’m here to find out why you 
wont be friends with me.” 












“Why, I will. I am,” she 
fenced sweetly. 
“T love you.” He planted 


himself in her path. 

“You don’t mean that, of 
course. You’ve seen me only a 
few times.” /s 

“What does that matter? I / 
want to know why you wont 
talk to me, receive me, give me 
a chance.” 

“Isn’t it my privilege to de- 











cide that for myself?” 

“Ves, of course. But I don’t see 
why I should be so distasteful to 
you.” 

“T didn’t say you were.” 

“T don’t see how you could even 
know, that one night, that I was 
falling in love with you.” 





“Now you’re absurd. Do you 
imagine I was fancying—” 

“Will you marry me, Dove?” 

She turned her face from him. 
“Certainly not.” 





Yours Truly, D. Mane 


That “experience” his father had hinted—what was jp 
“Are you married now?” he demanded hoarsely, 

“No. I don’t think I shall ever marry.” 

They moved on mechanically toward a sundial in the 
middle of the lawn. 

“Do you mean that you intend to devote your whole life 
to Carolan, Incorporated? To other women’s clothes!” 

“T don’t put it just that way.” 

“How do you put it?” 

“That I have an interesting and lucrative profession tp 
which I am just as much justified in devoting my life a 
if it were—say, engineering.” 

“Bull’s-eye!” Young Mr. Carolan forced a grin, “By 
I don’t intend to devote my life exclusively to engineering 
Just now I am devoting most of it to you. The chances are 
1 shall keep on doing that. I want a home, you for my 
wife—Dove.” ; 

The name seemed to irritate her. 
Say Dee, if you must use it.” 

“It is a name in which one can say a great deal,” Lynn 
agreed. “However, Dee, if you insist.” 

“Will you please go?” 

“Listen, Dee: You said I couldn’t love you, because I'd 
only seen you a few times. How can you be so sure, then 
that you couldn’t love me when you’ve only seen me the 
same number of times?”’ 

“I don’t see any reason why I should discuss it with you, 
It ought to be enough for me to say what I’ve said.” 

“Tt ought to be. I should say so be it, and never trouble 
you again. But—I can’t. I think of you always. I cant 
let you alone. I want to be full of pride and never see you 
again—but I can’t.” 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured. 

“You tell me with your lips to go, but—you hold me with 
your soul.” 

Her hand flew to her mouth with the gesture of one who 
has been struck. “It’s not true,” she gasped. 

“T’m not a thick-skinned beast,” he cried. “Don’t you 
think I’d feel it if you really loathed me? It’s something 
else. Tell me what it is. It isn’t fair not to—” 


“Don’t call me Dove! 


But she had turned away abruptly and then had fled 4 


’ back to the hotel. 


E did not pursue her. For a long time he sat on the 
rustic seat by the sundial, thinking in circles and tor 
turing himself in all the ingenious ways of lovers. At last 
he arose, took a few steps toward Dee’s refuge— 
changed his mind, went back to the station and 
caught the next train to town. 
He found his father just getting in from his club 
: Bar Lynn. Missed you at dinner. -How g06 
it 
“T’ve been up to the lake to see Dee.” 


for?” 

“T asked her to marry me.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you’d seen each other six times!” 

“That’s not my fault. She refused to see me.” 

“And she refused to marry you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well—” Carolan seemed not to know what to 
He took out a cigar and lighted it very deliberately. 

“Father, what was that ‘experience’ you spoke of?” . 

“Dee’s?” 

“Ves,” f 

“Why—I don’t know exactly what it was. Harrisons 
she was awfully cut up over something, and needed W# 
too. She was very pale and unhappy at first, Dat 
worked hard, had a lot of talent, got to be indi 

sable to me. Of course, I never questioned het 
blew a cloud of smoke. > 

“You don’t know of any reason, then, Wil 
shouldn’t marry me?” - 


> 


Carolan gave him a sharp glance. “What was that : 
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~ Where’s the teast to beat 1t?”’ 


i “On the tick and piping hot— 
. 4 \ ~ That's the way to eat it! 
a“ \ \ x Soup that goes right to the spot! 
4 » ' . 
f 












Ready in three aie 


And minutes are precious when you are tired and hungry. 


‘‘Nine-tenths of wisdom,” they say, “‘is in 
being wise in fime.’’ It is something the same 
whi soup. A large proportion of the benefit you get from it is 
in having it on time—and hot! 


Just notice the smile that breake out all over Dad’s weary face 
when he catches the first fragrant steaming whiff from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, but you can have it at three minutes’ 
notice any time. 


Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables—choice white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
rutabagas and carrots—daintily diced, baby lima beans, small peas, tender corn, 
juicy okra, fine tomatoes, cabbage, celery and parsley, a little delicate leek and 
onion and sweet red peppers. 


Added to this plenty of barley, rice and ‘‘alphabet macaroni’’—all blended in a 
nourishing stock which we make from good selected beef. 


Isn't that a dainty dish to set before King Hubby when he comes home tired 
hungry and impatient? 


And it is all cooked and prepared—ready for your table. 
Simply add hot water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 


21 kinds 12c a can 






Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommeé Pepper Pot , 
fuaillon Julienne Printanier 
Chi ery Mock Turtle Tomato 
> raed Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
icken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
lam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 


ambled. Sours Sea 


LOOK FOR Tre REOD-AND-WrsTe LAteL 
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“None—except that it is entirely pos- 
sible she may not want to.” 

“Don’t think I can’t imagine that,” 
cried Lynn. 

During the ten days Dee remained at 
Lake Netain, Lynn did not write to her, 
but every day he sent one of those more 
or less stereotyped offerings with which a 
man reminds his divinity of his pain. She 
kept them, he knew, because she did not 
know what else to do. 

On the evening of her return, he stopped 
for his father as usual. Dee was on the 
floor talking to a chic little “Follies” girl. 
Her back was to Lynn, but he knew that 
she could feel him there behind her. It 
was impossible in that place of 
mirrors not to behold yourself, and 
Lynn was grimly pleased to ob- 
serve in the nearest one that he was 


are Lynn Carolan. When other men have 
tried to break into my life,—oh, yes, 
there have been others,—I had only to 
shut my door. But because you are your 
father’s son, I couldn’t shut you out com- 
pletely. And you are so—persistent. I’m 
like the heroines in all those delightful 
plays: I—had to think up a way to—cure 
you.” 

“I’m afraid I’m an incurable.” 

“I’m really serious,” she murmured. 

“You've certainly given me no reason 
to doubt that.” 

She began to speak in a low voice, in 
disjointed sentences, as if she were de- 
scribing with single phrases little photo- 





looking quite badly—for him. He 
had really lost flesh, and he was sure 
he was a personal proof of the 
falsity of “We are never so sad as 
our eyes.” 

As the “Follies” girl turned to 
go, Dee turned too, face to face 
with Lynn. The moment their eyes 
met, it seemed that they two were 
alone in a world that fell away from 
about them. It was in his eyes— 
and it seemed to disturb her. She 
murmured a commonplace and 
looked away. 

“If it is going to annoy you to 
see me here, I can wait for Dad 
outside,” he said. 

“Don’t be childish, please.” That 
is always such a soothing remark! 
“T—” She hesitated, then seemed to 
steel herself. ‘“What do you want 
me to do?” she demanded. = 

“Be frank with me.” 

“Why do you think I’m not?” 

“There is something back of your atti- 
.tude toward me, Dee. I don’t know what 
it is, but I feel it. I want you to tell me 
the truth—whatever it is.” He held her 
eyes with his. 

Her chin went up. 
tell you the truth. 
night ?” 

“Dee!” he cried unsteadily. “Yes.” 

“Come, then,” she said coldly, and left 
him. 


“Very well, I will 
Will you come to- 


E did not present himself in any high 
spirits, and Dee received him quietly 
—did not offer her hand. 

The scars of every woman’s experience 
are indelibly on her face though masked 
expertly or inexpertly. Dee’s habitual 
and most expert mask had slipped to-night. 
It revealed burning cheeks and tragic 
eyes, but instead of aging her, strangely 
she had never seemed so much a girl be- 
fore, so human, so young, so beset. All 
that was tenderest in Lynn’s love surged 
to shield her. 

“Dee, don’t tell me if it hurts you. 
I’m a selfish brute to act like this. I 
don’t want to hurt you, dear—I’ll go if 
you say so.” 


“Sit down,” ordered D. Manier. “And 
don’t talk to me like that. It’s worse 
than the other.” She ended with a little 


laughing sob. 

“Nothing I say is ever right,” he 
said with a groan. “What do you mean— 
worse?” 

“Nothing. You are here because you 


THE FIRST OF THE STORIES BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “SUDDEN JIM” 


The first of the short stories by Clarence 
Budington Kelland will be in the next 
—the March—issue. 


“CAT AND MOUSE” 


Tells dramatically of a young man and 
his best girl, caught in a snow storm 
that isolated them from the world, who 
sought refuge in a cabin occupied by 
two desperadoes. 


graphs as she picked them out of some 
album of the past. “I lived in a little 
town—alone with my grandfather. My 
father and mother were killed when I was 
ten. I grew up a lonely, romantic, love- 
starved little—fool. It’s just another of 
those stories—everything happened in the 
most stereotyped way. A man from town 
here came to see Grandfather on some 
business. Of course, he told me what a 
wonderful wild-rose I was—even the same 
old flower. Oh, I surely don’t need to 
detail it.” She made a gesture of self- 
scorn. “I loved him, of course. He said 
he loved me; he said we would be married 
—next year. He wrote to me—delightful 
letters—copied out of Keats and Mrs. 
Browning.” 

“Dee, don’t—” 

“Vou would know; so now listen. After 
a few months the letters stopped. I wrote 
frantically; and at last, sure that he was 
dead, I wired him. That brought a let- 
ter. He said he had been very ill and not 
to be impatient, and so on. To think that 
he was sick and I not with him! Poor 
little goose! I packed my other dress and 
sold a few trinkets and came to New York 
—to find that man. 

“T went to his house and tried to fall on 
his neck before I noticed that he was 
perfectly well; besides, just then his wife, 
his new wife, walked into the room. He 
told her I was a little country girl he’d 
promised fo find a job for, and I didn’t 
have any more sense than to come trail- 
ing into his very house. And so to teach 
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me my place, he had the maid shoy 
the door. You see, I came out of it Ver 
luckily after all.” 

“Dee! Oh, my dear—” 

“But oh, Lynn, my very soul was ship 
eled. My heart was like something oj 
and heavy and lifeless. It wasn’t jugy 
girlish disappointment; it was something 
terribly deep and bitter; something freg 
in me was withered. It made me dy 
with love forever.” The first tremulg 
excitement was gone; the first faint j 
of the poor little story was out of ly 
even tones. She looked up at Lym 
“And the first time I saw you, you wep 
saying—women are so easy!” 

“Dee, you can’t hold that againg 
me! I was a young fool, Yq 
know I didn’t mean it. It was jag 
what Father was urging th 
made—” 

“Oh, I didn’t hold it againg 
you,”’—she smiled faintly, —“thow 
it didn’t endear you ‘to me the 
. . . « It doesn’t sound like muh 
just a commonplace little trap 
comedy; but I was such a child:# 
made me die a hundred death~ 
pride, faith, first love, all the yout 
in me! But I didn’t keep on secig 
things out of proportion. I didi 
get really hard. I didn’t thinkd 
men villains or anything fools 
like that. I liked men; I've lad 
men friends; but when they begin 
to talk of love—I shut my doe 
It wasn’t hard, because none 
them ever moved me the tiniest bit 
It’s that—I don’t want to love f 
know it would be just the same 
headlong again. I’m like thatel 
couldn’t be wise.” 

Lynn went down by her cit 
“Dee, is this your cure! You aij 
show me what a wonderful thing yourls 
would be. I want to make up to you firm 
all. I wont ask you to love me yet 
let me love you, dear; let me be with ya 
give youachance. Wont you, wont your 
He laid his cheek against her hand. 

She did not withdraw it; andit@ 
ered when he turned his lips to it. 
stayed a long time so. He did nots 
much, a few broken phrases, for he 
she was thinking: 

Love is made of little swords and grat 

swords and long, ; 

And love is an iron chain, and lows 

a thong. : 

And she who had felt the long biait 
her young breast, who had been so til 
to fly from the eternal pursuit, t 
counsel in her citadel—and to 
hair with light fingers. 

“I did run away; I tried to hold 
off as hard as I could. I called-@m 
thing to my defense. But you-j™ 
isn’t my fault—” 

He rose abruptly and swept her™ 
heart. i 
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T was next day that young Mr 
dashed into the office of Carolall 
and found a certain person alone, 
“Dove—Dove!” he cried with Sas 
unconscious sugary coo that she BAR 
laugh. ‘ 
“That darned name!” she 
“Promise me you'll never use if 
“Except when?” 
“Oh—when we're alone [ike] 
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“Why invest in n Ideal heating?” 


“It is simply justice, 
dear, to write them 
wai | like this: For 7 years 
t im | we have enjoyed your 
“§ | IDEAL-AMERICAN 
ol Ye | heating, and from all 
¢ “| appearances the out- 
fit will stay as perfect 
for 70 years more. No 
repairs. Far easier to 
run than any stove. 
And it is so clean that 
it cuts housework one-half. A turn of the valve puts the 
heat on or off. No wasted fuel. These savings have already 
twice repaid the cost of the outfit. 





























The IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits are 

RICAN known throughout the world as the 
x, [DEAL most successful, most healthful and 

RADIATORS BOILERS most economical heating for any build- 
ing—cottage, residence, apartment, 

hotel, hospital, church, school, store, factory, etc. The installation of 
IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best and most important investment 


you can make in your property. A million buildings at home and abroad 
are SO equipped and command 15 percent higher rental or bring quicker sale. 


Get IDEAL heat. Costs the least! 


The most important phrase in your building specifications is: ‘‘To be heated 
withan IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators.” Millions of dollars have 
been saved to property owners in reducing bills for heating and repairs. 










Cheap grades.of soft coal, screenings, pea, buckwheat, 
coke, lignite oil, gas, wood, etc., can be used with the 
highest results. Country or city houses, old or new, 

easily outfitted by dealers everywhere. zh io oe 


_ recs . bi. an entire 
ason. One 


Send at once for our booklet “Ideal Heating” whether :*s11itzot cosi eastty 


lasts through the long- 
you are intending to remodel or build now or later {2.4203 Rtiwate’ 


[omsz* AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY ‘eresaan.> 


Avenue, Chicago 
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A permanent Cleaner 


Ask wai catalog of ARCO 
4 'D Vacuum Cleaner. 
ist genuinel practical 

on market ; is con- 
jected by iron suction pipe 
9 all floors; and wil {last 
= as your building. 
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rejoined the delighted Master at the ring 
gate. “But oh, it was terrible, for a 
minute or two, wasn’t it?” 

Now, Angus McGilead, Esq. (late of 
Linlithgow, Scotland), had a knowledge 
of collies such as is granted to few men. 
And this very fact made him a wretchedly 
bad dog-show judge, as the Kennel Club, 
which—on the strength of his fame— 
had engaged his services for this single 
occasion, speedily learned. The greatest 
lawyer makes often the worst judge. Le- 
gal annals prove this. And the same 
thing applies to dog-experts. They are 
sane rather than judicial. 

McGilead had scant patience with the 
ultramodern, inbred and grayhoundlike 
collies which had so utterly departed 
from their ancestral standards. At one 
glimpse he had recognized Lad as a dog 
after his own heart—a dog that brought 
back to him the murk and magic of the 
Highland moors. 

He had noted the deep chest, the 
mighty fore-quarters, the tiny white paws, 
the incredible wealth of outer- and un- 
der-coat, the brush, the grand head, and 
the soul in the eyes. This was such a 
dog as McGilead’s shepherd ancestors had 
admitted as an honored equal, at hearth 
and board—such a dog, for brain and 
brawn and beauty, as a Highland master 
would no sooner sell than he would sell 
his own child. 

McGilead, therefore, had waved Lad 
aside while he judged the lesser dogs of 
his class, lest he be tempted to look too 
much at Lad and too little at them. And 
he rejoiced, at the last, to give honor 
where all honor was due. 

Through dreary hours that day Lad lay 
disconsolate in his cell, nose between 
paws, while the stream of visitors flowed 
sluggishly past him. His memory of the 
guest-law prevented him from showing 
his teeth when some of these passing hu- 
mans paused in front of the compart- 
ment to pat him or to consult his number 
in their catalogues. But he accorded not 
so much as one look—to say nothing of a 
handshake—to any of them. 

A single drop of happiness was in his 
sorrow-cup. He had, seemingly, done 
something that made both the Master 
and the Mistress very, very proud of him. 
He did not know just why they should 
be, for he had done nothing clever. In 
fact, he had been at his dullest. But 
they were proud of him—undeniably 
proud. And this made him glad, through 
all his black despondency. 

Even the collie man seemed to regard 
him with more approval than before— 
not that Lad cared, at all; and two or 
three exhibitors came over for a special 
look at him. From one of these exhib- 
itors the Mistress learned of a dog-show 
rule that was wholly new to her. 

She was told that the winning dog of 
each and every class was obliged to re- 
turn later to the ring, to compete in 
what was known as the Winners class— 
a contest whose entrants included every 
class-victor, from Novice to Open. 
Briefly, this special comvetition was to 
determine which class-winner was the 








best collie in the whole list of winners. 
There were eight of these. 

One or two such world-famed cham- 
pions as Grey Mist and Southport Sam- 
ple were in the show “for exhibition 
only.” But the pick of the remaining 
leaders must compete in the Winners 
class—Sunnybank Lad among _ them. 
The Master's heart sank at this news. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “You see, it’s 
one thing to win as a Novice, against a 
bunch of untried dogs, and quite another 
to compete against the best dogs in the 
show. I wish we could get out of it.” 

“Never mind!” answered the Mistress. 
“Laddie has won his ribbon. They can’t 
take that away from him. There’s a sil- 
ver cup for the Winners class, though. I 
wish there had been one for the Novices.” 

The day wore on. At four o’clock 
came the call for “Winners!” And for 
the second time poor Lad plodded reluc- 
tantly into the ring with the Mistress. 


But now, instead of untried dogs, he was” 


confronted by the cream of colliedom. 

Lad’s heartsick aspect showed the 
more intensely in such company. It 
grieved the Mistress bitterly to see his 
disconsolate air. She thought of the 
three days and nights to come—the 
nights when she and the Master could not 
be with him, when he must lie listening 
to the babel of yells and barks all 
around, with nobody to speak to him ex- 
cept some neglectful and sleepy attend- 
ant. And for the sake of a blue ribbon, 
she had brought this upon him! 

The Mistress came to a sudden and 
highly unsportsmanlike resolution. 


AS the dogs paraded the ring. 
Again the judge studied them, from 
between half-shut eyes. But this time 
he did not wave Lad to one side. The 
Mistress had noted, during the day, that 
McGilead had always made known his 
decisions by first laying his hand on the 
victor’s head, and she watched breath- 
less for such a gesture. 

One by one the dogs were weeded out 
until only two remained. Of these two 


one was Lad—the Mistress’ heart 
banged crazily—and the other was 
Champion Coldstream Guard. The 


Champion was a grand dog, gold-and- 
white of hue, perfect of coat and line, 
combining all that was best in the old 
and new styles of collies. He carried 
his head nobly aloft with no help from 
the choke-collar. His “tulip” ears hung 
at precisely the right curve. 

Lad and Coldstream Guard were 
placed shoulder to shoulder on the plat- 
form. Even the Mistress could not fail 
to contrast, her pet’s woe-begone aspect 
with the Champion’s alert beauty. 

“Lad!” she said, very low, and speak- 
ing with slow intentness as McGilead 
compared the two. “Laddie, we’re going 
home. Home! Home, Lad!” 

Home! At the word a thrill went 
through the great dog. His shoulders 
squared. Up went his head and his ears. 
His big eyes fairly glowed with eagerness 
as he looked expectantly up at the Mis- 
tress. Home! 





Yet despite the transformation, th 
other was the finer dog—trom a mp 
show viewpoint. The Mistress could ge 
he was. Even the new uptilt of Lads 
ears could not make those ears SO per. 
fect in shape and attitude as were th 
Champion’s. 

With almost a gesture of regret M. 
Gilead laid his hand athwart Coidstre 
Guard’s head. The Mistress read th 
verdict, and she accepted it. 

“Come, Laddie, dear,” she said tender. 
ly. “You’re second, anyway. That’s som. 
thing.” 

“Wait!” snapped McGilead. 

The Mistress turned back. The judge 
was seizing one of Champion Coldstream 
Guard’s supershapely ears and turning j 
backward. His sensitive fingers, falling 
on the dog’s head in token of victory, hal 
encountered an odd stiffness in the cure 
of the ear. Now he began to examix 
that ear, and then the other. And ther. 
by he disclosed a most clever bit of su- 
gical bandaging. 

Neatly crisscrossed, inside each of 
the Champion’s ears was a succession of 
adhesive-plaster strips, cut thin and m- 
ning from tip to orifice. The scientific 
applying of these strips had painfully 
imparted to the prick-ears (the dog’ 
one flaw) the perfect tulip-shape so desir 
able as a show-quality. Champion Colé- 
stream Guard’s silken ears could not have 
had other than ideal shape and posture, 
if he had wanted them to—while thi 
crisscross of sticky strips held them m 
position! 

Now, this was no new trick—the ne 
that the Champion’s handlers had 
ployed. Again and again, in bench 
shows, it has been employed upon bil 
terriers. A year or two ago a wom 
was ordered from the ring, at the Gr 
den, when plaster was found inside be 
terrier’s ears. But seldom if ever befor 
had it been detected in a collie—in whid 
a prick-ear usually counts as a f 
blemish. - 

McGilead looked at the Champ 
Long and searchingly he looked at th 
man who held the Champion's | 
and who fidgeted grinningly under th 
judge’s glare. Then McGilead laid both 
hands on Lad’s great honest hea 
most as in benediction.. ; 

“Your dog wins, Madam,” he said 
“And while it is no part of a judge's di 
to say so, I am heartily glad. Iw 
insult you by asking if he is for sal 
But if ever you have to part with him 

He did not finish, but abruptly a 
the Mistress the “Winning Class” ribbot 

And now, as Lad left the ring, ia 
dreds of hands were put out to pat 
All at once he was a celebrity. 









































































ITHOUT returning the dog 0% 
bench, the Mistress went ” 

to the collie man. # 
“When do they present the cups?” 
asked. F 
“Not until Saturday night, T believe, 
said the man. “I congratulate YOURE 
on—” 4 
“In order to win his cup, 
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Begin now to have a beautiful skin. 


N AUTHORITY on the skin 
has said: “‘No matter what 
your difficulty is, you can 


remedy the trouble, if you will give 
it intelligent care and attention. 


Look at your skin with this encour- 
aging fact in mind. Really study the 
condition of your skin. Examine it 
closely as a specialist would — look 
critically at the pores of your nose 
and chin, the color, the texture of 
the skin itself. 


If you have not been taking proper 
care of your skin, you will be amazed 
tosee what havoc even one season can 
work. Perhaps you are allowing your 
skin to grow gradually dull, coarse 


Sallow, sluggish skins: 


and blemished, without realizing it. 
Just what you can do to 
improve your skin 

You need not be discouraged, however. 
Your skin is continually changing. As the 
old skin dies Nature provides new to take its 
place. This new skin can be kept clear, soft 
and delicate in color if you willdo yourshare. 

Begin tonight to cleanse and stimulate 
your skin with the soap suited to its needs. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a 
skin specialist who devoted his life to the 
study of the care and treatment of the 
skin. Among the famous Woodbury treat- 
ments you will find the one to give your 
skin the greater loveliness you long for. 

Don’t expect a single treatment — nor 
even a week’s treatment —to overcome 
yourtrouble. Let your Woodbury treatment 
become a daily habit. You will be surprised 
to realize how easy it is to do it regularly. 


How to rouse them 


Just before retiring, wash your face and neck with plenty of 
Woodbury s Facial Soap and warm water. Ifyour skin has been 
badly neglected, rub a generous lather thoroughly into the pores, 
using an upward and outward motion. Do this until the skin 
feels somewhat sensitive. Kinse well in warm water, then in 
cold. Whenever possible rub your skinfor 30 seconds witha piece 
of ice and dry carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s cleanses even the tiny pores 
of your skin, brings the blood to the surface and stimulates the 
small muscular fibers. 


! KON NANA AARNE AERA AN TA AN 


The radiance your skin can have 


No matter what other charms you have, they 
count for little unless you_ have the greatest of all charms—a clear, fresh skin 


The treatment for sallow, sluggish skins 
is given on this page. Look for other treat- 
ments in ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch,”’ 
the booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For a month or 
six weeks’ treatment you will find a 25c 
cake is sufficient. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and Canada 
—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Send for sample cake and 
book of treatments 

A sample cake of Woodbury’s—enough 
for a week of any treatment —with the 
booklet ‘A Skin You Love to Touch’’ will 
be sent you for 5c. For 12c we will send you 
in addition to the Soap, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 
Write today. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1702 Spring Grove Ave. , Cincinnati, O. 

la 


If you live in Can- 
ada, address The 
Andrew JergensCo., 
Ltd _, 1702 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ont. 
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have to stay in this—this inferno—for 
three days and nights longer?” 

“Of course. All the dogs—” 

“If he doesn’t stay, he wont get the 
cup?” 

“No. It would go to the Reserve, I 
suppose, or to—” 

“Good!” declared the Mistress in re- 
lief. “Then he wont be defrauding any- 
one. And they can’t rob him of his two 
ribbons, because I have those.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the puz- 
zled collie man. 

But the Master understood—and ap- 
proved. “Good!” he said. “I wanted all 
day to suggest it to you, but I didn’t 
have the nerve. Come around to the 


THE UNPARDONABL 


the baby on the ground. His arm ached 
insufferably. The baby had ridden on it 
for hours. The baby found ever so 
many attractive things in the rubbish. 
It did not need much to amuse it. It 
chattered, held up a pebble to its father. 
It did not know that its mother was lost. 
Its laughter was like the voice of Fleck- 
er’s “linnet that had lost her way and 
sang on a blackened bough in hell.” 

A lone woman with the eyes of an 
overdriven heifer, hearing the laughter, 
laughed in a mocking echo. She turned 
out of the stream and sat down on the 
ground by the side of the baby to hear 
it gurgle and watch its fat little hands 
and sprawling fingers finding diamonds and 
pearls in the dirt. The busy baby 
did not notice the woman, and she dd not 
disturb its industrious preoccupation, but 
she spoke to the two Parcots. 

Alice turned to her mother and trans- 
lated: 

“She says that she had a baby like 
that—-back there.” 

“Where is it now?” said Mrs. Parcot. 
“Lost ?” 

“Tl ask her.” 

Alice recoiled at the woman’s reply to 
her question. Her mother demanded: 

“What does she say?” 

“Tt was burned up.” 

Alice bowed her head, and reaching 
for the woman’s hand, wrung it bitterly. 
From such innocence fagged out with un- 
earned punishment the women turned 
their eyes away. But as far as their 
gaze could reach, they saw other wretches 
each with his curse upon his innocence. 

The baby playing at their feet grew 


hungry. It began to cry: “Maman! 
Maman!” The father tried to hush the 
child. The cry tore open his own 


wounds, but he had no food to give it. 

The baby clamored on. The young 
Belgian woman gathered the tiny starve- 
ling up into her lap and tried to divert 
it by cuddling and rocking it and tossing 
it in the air. At length she yielded to 
its importunities. The Belgian mothers 
make no secret of that beautiful rite. 
The childless mother took the motherless 
child to her breast aching with plenty, 
and gave relief from hunger in gaining 
respite from anguish. Nature did not 
know that her own baby was dead. 

The baby fell asleep in the foster 
mother’s arms. 





Exhibitors’ Entrance. I'll go ahead and 
start the car.” 

“But what’s the idea?” 
collie man in bewilderment. 

“The idea,” replied the Mistress, “is 
that the cup can go to any dog that 
wants it. Lad’s coming home. He 
knows it, too. Just look at him. I 
promised him he should go home. We 
can get there by dinner-time. And he 
las a day’s fast to make up for.” 

“But,” expostulated the scandalized 
collie man, “if you withdraw your dog 
like that, the Association will never allow 
you to exhibit him at its shows again.” 

“The Association can have a pretty 
silver cup,” retorted the Mistress, “to 


queried the 


Dimny’s mother and sister rose, whis- 
pered her their farewells and took up 
their march again. As they walked, men 
and women hailed them and offered rides 
in their cars or carts. But the Parcots 
shook their heads. On their first day’s 
march, they had accepted several of these 
invitations, had clambered into motors 
or wagons, only to clamber out again 
to offer their places to women oider 
and still more unfortunate than they. 

The Parcots had no plan. They moved 
by a dull instinct, because everybody else 
moved. They did not bemoan their fate, 
because so many others had the same 
fate or worse. This did not make their 
lot easy, but it made it normal, usual, 
natural. They knew little except that 
they did not want to meet anyone they 
knew. To go northerly implied England; 
eastward lay Germany, westward more 
of helpless Belgium. If they could reach 
France, they could hide themselves in 
some village. 


HIS was only mid-August, 1014, 

while Mrs. Parcot’s other daughter, 
Dimny, was still in California, laughing 
and studying and awaiting a cablegram 
saying that her mother and sister had 
sailed for home. Alice did not know 
whether Dimny had received her letter, 
or if it would ever reach her. It made 
little difference except as a choice of 
sorrows. All she knew was that America 
was finished for her. A black experience 
rolled like an infernal river between her 
past as a girl and her future as—what ? 

Her mother, too, was severed by the 
same abyss from her past as a wife. She 
and Alice felt that nothing thereafter 
could cause them pain or shame. They 
were freed even of the torment of hopes 
and of ambitions. They would exist 
simply like bruised weeds, without grace 
or use, also without the right to die. 

They walked slowly, buying food when 
they could, accepting charity when it’ was 
proffered. And eventually they reached 
Louvain. They came in by the Aerschot 
road, past Kessel-Loo into the Boulevard 
de Diest to Station Square and up the 
Rue de la Station. 

It seemed like heaven to find a city 
with the equipment of civilization. They 
went to the Hotel de Suéde, and had a 
comfortable room and hot baths and 
meals. They had known what it was to 











console it for losing Lad. As for exhibit. 
ing him again—well, I wouldn’t lose these 
two ribbons for a hundred dollars, By 
I wouldn’t put my worst enemy’s dog to 
the torture of winning them, over again, 
not even for a thousand of them. Come 
along, Lad. We're going back home.” 

At the talisman-word Lad broke silence 
for the first time in all that vilely 
wretched day. He broke it with a serie 
of thunderously trumpeting barks ‘that 
quite put to shame the puny noise-mak. 
ing efforts of every other dog in the 
show. 

(“Lost,” another delightful story about 

the dog Lad, will appear in our next 

issue.) 
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gnaw roots, raw beets and dirty crusts, 
and to drink from muddy pools. They 
could hardly believe that such a luxury as 
cleanliness had ever been invented. Mrs. 
Parcot had brought to Europe abundant 
funds, but money had been of no use 
till now. She and her daughter went to 
the shops and bought themselves clothes, 
shoes, hats. They resolved to rest at 
Louvain a long while. 

But living at the hotel was not pleasant 
for them in the unceasing chaos, and 
they sought quieter lodgings. Rather 
for hospitality than for money, they were 
taken into the home of Professor Tudesq 
of the University. He dwelt on the Rue 
des Joyeuses-Entrées, where it becomes 
the Rue de Vanderhelen, near the Rue de 
la Station. They had little zest for sight- 


seeing, and the city was full of anxiety, 9 


but they wanted to flee from black 
thoughts, and so they visited the famous 
Hétel de Ville, finished about the time 
Columbus was born; the Cathedral of 
St. Pierre, of the same period; and the 
Library of still earlier date, with its 
eternally irreplaceable manuscripts ané 
unique volumes. 
The Parcots saw 
Tudesq. He was trying to complete 4 
manuscript before the Germans arrived 
—a portion of the catalogue of the price 
less treasures of the great library of the 
University. But his wife and daughters 
were full of thoughtfulness. ~ Two sols 
were with the Belgian troops. The little 
girl Philothée was a spirit of mischiel 
and brought smiles to faces that had lost 
the art, the hope, the desire, of smiling 
Mrs. Parcot had told her that she was 
an American, and the child had a myriad 
questions’ to ask which Alice had to 
translate. At the table Philothée told ber 
father what she had gleaned of Amenita, 
and he brought out a volume of views. 
He found a picture of an American fag 
and Philothée learned to recognize ™ 
among the other emblems of natiols 
Alice taught her the American name of 
it. The best she could make of it W% 
“de Stairs ant Strah-eep.” They laughed 
and wept to hear her piping voice strug: 
gling with “De Stair-spengle Bennait. 
“Oh seh, cane zhoo see bah-ee te t0WRs 
zairlee lah-eet ?” 4 
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Efficient Men and Women 
They are largely made of high moral qualities. By com- 


bining conscience and reason they measure all things by the 
yard stick of truth. 


The true things are efficient, the false fail. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest’’ 
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in its conscientious manufacture, combines the ideals of a house of intense 
pride in the fact that quality is the truer economy. 


The late James J. Hill, founder of the Northwestern railroad empire, 
said “bargain hunters are hunting for trouble’. 
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While Murphy Transparent Floor Varnish costs no more than some 
inferior varnishes, it insures the refinement, beauty, cleanableness and 
durability of your richly-finished floor, and produces an air of wholesome 
comfort and orderliness in your household. It lasts and lasts. 


Ask your dealer or painter for 
Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Univernish 
Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy White Enamel 


Send for our illustrated books, ‘“The House that Found Itself’? and 
“Beautiful Floors’. They are yours for the asking. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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the outrage of Belgium, and that war- 
ships had landed marines who had 
joined the British and French. He as- 
sured his family that Louvain would hear 
them any day. 

Troops came indeed, but they were 
German. The horror of their approach 
had so chilled the air that the Burgo- 
master had ordered the populace to sur- 
render all arms. Even razors and old 
wall-ornaments were turned in. The 
Professor gave up his paper-knife. 

On the nineteenth of August the Ger- 
mans came in singing with banners flying, 
fifes and drums curdling the air and their 
feet stepping high in the Parade Schritt 
like machines. The people did not hail 
the supermen as a host of deliverance or 
of mercy, but they were meek. They 
knew too well that the least resistance 
meant destruction. The Germans p.o- 
claimed their willingness to punish all 
for the act of any. Louvain had no de- 
sire to become another Pompeii beneath 
the German lava. 

Alice Parcot and her mother slept ill 
that night, shivering with nightmares re- 
peating their old torments in new in- 
stances.. There was no safety in flight, 
and there was no place to flee. There 
was one hope only, that in the obscure 
home of this old scholar they might hide 
unseen. 

The noise of the soldiers irritated Pro- 
fessor Tudesq because it prevented the 
concentration of his mind on the lists 
at which he wrote in vain, like another 
Archimedes fretting at .his task while 
the city fell. He had not written long 
when there was a sharp rapping at the 
door—then the thud of rifle-butts. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Au PARCOT had been helping to 
carry food and bedding into the 
cellar against a siege and bombardment, 
for it was reported that the French were 
about to attack the Germans. She was 
just going up the stairs when the door 
was thrown open and an officer with a 
guard of two soldiers burst in. 

Alice stared, then turned to flee. The 
officer followed on the run and caught 
her. She was so pretty in her bright 
new clothes, and her fright so enhanced 
her in his hungry eyes, that he took her 
at once into his arms and smothered 
her with kisses. 

She made no resistance. She felt al- 
ready beneath further degradation and 
accepted his gay brutality with a sick 
disgust that he did not understand. He 
rejoiced instead with triumph and cried 
in his best French: 

“Ach, tche fous troufe trés cholic. 
Nous allons etter des amis, n’est-ce bas?” 

She did not speak, but released herself 
from his arms and retreated up the stairs. 
He gazed after her and caressed his 
mustache. 

Professor Tudesq appeared below, 
emerging from his study in a rage at 
the noise. The hound descended on the 
mouse with contemptuous amusement. 
His answer to the protestations of the 
old man was to inform him that his 
house had been selected for the billeting 
of twenty soldiers and two officers. 

Tudesq denounced the outrage and 


said that his house had room for no more 
than were there. The otncer explained 
that the soldiers could sleep on the 
floor. He and the other otmcer wouid 
require bedrooms and good ones. Where 
the family slept was not his atiair. 

He pushed his way into the study and 
approved it. He swept books and manu- 
scripts from the chairs and the tables 
and from an-old couch, and ordered his 
men to clear out the rubbish. This was 
Tudesq’s holy of holies, and he resisted 
with a frenzy that the soldiers found 
ridiculous. Knowing something of how 
to wound scholars, from being himself 
the son of a professor who was now 
belying all his scholarship in pamphlets 
of insane patriotism, Ober-Leutnant 
Kranzler caught up the sacred manu- 
script, ripped it in two, then across again 
and flung it into the air. 

Old Tudesq leaped at him with a senile 
whimper, but Kranzler cuffed him away, 
and one of the soldiers ripped his side 
with a sweep of his bayonet. 

Madame Tudesq and her daughters ran 
into the room screaming. They were 
turned out with fists and boots. Then 
the old man’s body was flung into the hall 
for them to take care of. 

Ober-Leutnant Kranzler drew his re- 
volver and made the rounds of the house, 
ordering mattresses and pillows for his 
men. He found Mrs. Parcot and Alice in 
their room and chose that for himself. 
He murmured to Alice that she might 
share it with him. 

A little later an orderly brought 
Kranzler’s baggage, and a score of 
soldiers established themselves on the 
lower floor of the house on mattresses 
and straw. 

That night Kranzler was too drunk 
to confirm the terrors he had inspired. 
His soldiers and brother-officers made 
merry on confiscated wine as any pirate 
crew. They had had orders to move on 
to the battle-front the next day, and 
they were rehearsing for what they would 
do to Paris on their arrival. They were 
coming as the avenging angels of the 
Lord to punish that vile and wicked 
city. 

They left the house in a loathsome 
state — bottles, cigar-stumps, broken 
chairs, wrecked heirlooms and filth were 
everywhere. Also, with that astonish- 
ing sense of coprophilous humor that 
marked their sojourn in churches, cha- 
teaux and homesteads, they had in a 
spirit of careful irony played jokes with 
ordure. The beast can be traced by its 
spoor. 


CQ™=™ troops came up. Other offi- 
cers and soldiers were quartered on 
the town and on the Tudesq ménage. 
And now once more the Parcots were to 
learn that nothing human is perfect, not 
even German efficiency. For one of the 
unbidden guests was a Captain Ripp- 
mann, who apologized for troubling his 
billet-hostess—his Quartierswirtin as he 
called her. He kept his soldiers in 
order and sobriety, to their intense dis- 
gust. Other officers went so far as to 
have a soldier or two executed for the 
mere offense of rape. 

Rippmann tried to make friends with 
Philothée, but she feared him utterly. 
She had seen many children maltreated, 
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and she had seen her father gp 
and mauled. Whenever Rippmam 
to her, she put up her hand 
trembied. 

Rippmann’s smile was to her 
the wolf’s was to Red Riding Hoo 
he had children of his own at hy 
East Prussia, and he feared why 
Russian hordes might do to then 
seemed to feel that he could ward 
danger from them by a Vicarious} 
ness. 

He tried to tell Philothée of his, 
babies. He tried to bribe her withg 
but she shivered and thrust her } 
higher till he cried in anguish: 

“Ach Gott, Jasse doch! Fay 
nichts!” 

But she did not, she could not, » 
stand. 

He ran to her, pressed down be 
lifted little hands, knelt by her sé 
implore her friendship. She fella 
faint across his arm. 

Alice was in the room. Shean 
Philothée upstairs, and Rippmannim 
to his brother-othcer Saalfeid, with} 
comments on the usual success of 
man colonizing policies. Saalfeld¢ 
ened to denounce him for disloyalty, 

“It is I who am loyal to Ge 
Rippmann cried. “It is you and 
kind that are traitors. You fil 
world with fear and hate of us.” 

Saalfeld’s own colonel was of 
mann’s mind, and Saalfeld carried 
no tales. But he did denounce} 
fessor Tudesq, and the old man w 
away as a hostage after the tul 
finitely repeated scenes of strugge 
frantic women and children, thea 
onous bruising and slashing of g 
bodies, the torment of breaking heat 

He reported also the presence d 
two strange women in the -hows, 
the spy-hunters were soon knock 
the door and demanding informat 
the guests. 
























































HILE they questioned & 
Tudesq and her elder di 
Philoméne, the little Philothée sii 
the stairs and warned Alice ail 
mother of the visitors. This gave | 
time, unfortunately, to considef, 
their panic they decided that they 
give false names, lest word of 
sent to the American embasy, 
which they wished to hide, They# 
at random the name of Mrs. @ 
family, Judson. 
A brisk rap at the door barely 





































ceded the entrance of the Germ ge 
cer, a tall, keen man whose fit f S) 
defied the shame he felt. He cot Tes 
forget that he had once Fi 
height of a lieutenant-coloneley ™ in 
his gambling debts had broken li a 
caused his shift from the cavaly® Sort 
infantry and finally to the 9% Tl 
His wife had divorced him and tai “aang 
children. He was as fierce soa 
world as a rogue elephant. p 
Oberstleutnant Klemm wie Bi 
tined for the honorable wounds whic 
even the scar upon his face ™ aff 
memorial of nothing more thas aie 






duel that had cost him the 
left ear and a seam across IB 

The old courtesy of eam 
made him begin his inquise 
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sweeping bow. He stared at the women 
in surprise. Madame Tudesq had dis- 
claimed ail knowieage of them except that 
their name was Farcot and they had 
come as refugees. The name had led 
him to expect French or Belgian women. 
He saw at a glance, in spite of their 
Louvain-bought clothes, that they were 
Anglo-Saxon. 

“Englanderinnen?” he demanded. 

“Amerikanerinnen,” said Alice, who 
knew a little German. 

“Alles gleich!” Klemm sneered. “Wie 
heissen Sie?” 

*‘Judson.” 

“Vootzohn! Das heisse ich liigen!’” 

Alice did not know that he gave her 
the lie. She mumbled: “Bitte?” He 
broke out in English: 

“You say your name is Yootzohn?” 

“Judson, yes.” 

“Chutson. Warum—w’y dit Madame 
Dutesq say your name is Parcot?” 

Helplessness caught in a clumsy effort 

at deceit makes a sorry showing. Alice 
and her mother flushed, blenched, glanced 
at each other and said nothing. 
‘ It was the best answer, for Klemm 
was flattered by his own success and 
mollified a little. He demanded news 
of their travels. They told him the 
truth now, and as he had been over most 
of the ground, he saw that they had 
nothing to conceal except their tragedy, 
and he did not dream how dire\ that had 
been. 

He asked for their papers, passports, 
letters of identification. They had 
nothing. ‘They explained that they had 
lost, in the burning of the convent at 
Dofnay, everything but what they had 
worn in their flight, and they had worn 
that out. 

His voice gradually ceased to snarl; 
he roared more and more gently. His 
eyes lost the flame of hatred, and under- 
standing how resourceless Alice was, he 
‘found her more and more attractive. 

He had been absent from those famous 
pillages; he had been late to the sacking 
of towns and cities. He had not cap- 
tured even a piano for his Berlin quar- 
ters. But here was an_ undiscovered 
treasure. Why should he not accept this 
perquisite? 

He turned to his assistants and bade 
them search the room and question 
Madame Parcot or Judson or whoever 
zum Teufel she was. He wished to ques- 
tion the daughter separately and then 
compare their answers. The under- 
officers could hardly hide their grins be- 
hind their salutes. 


LEMM motioned Alice to follow him: 

and led her into the next room with 
a martial frown that he doffed for his 
most winning smile as soon as he had 
closed the door upon her. 

“Sit yourself town, pleas,” he said, 
bringing forward a chair. “And not to 
be afrait of me, pleas. I have been in 
America much; I love America. I vould 
be friends vit all American laties, especial 
so pretty ones as you. 

“Dis—this Louvain is a bat place for a 
foreigner like you laties. Any moment 
now comes the crash. It would be goot 
for you to have a nize frient. But you 
must geeve to me your frientship—and 
confidence, nicht wahr?” 


Alice looked at him, and looked away. 
He did not inspire confidence. She had 
no confidence left for anybody or any- 
thing in the world or out of it. 

“Feerst,” he went on, “for-w’y you are 
pe and not to seek your American con- 
sul?” 

She did not answer. 

“Ve—we Chermans inseest to know 
whe goes where and w’y. Alvays man 
must make his registeringk by the Polizei. 
In enemy country like this where the 
Belgian cannibals make such treachery 
by us, the more reason we must know. 

“T can be very bat for you and your 
nize mudder. But if you goingk to be 
frients by me—” 

He reached down and took her hand. 
She did not struggle. He clasped his 
other hand over it. She closed her eyes 
and sighed in utter resignation. In un- 
conscious mockery, he closed his eyes 
and sighed in utter satisfaction. 

He drew her nearer, bent and clipped 
her in his arms and lifted her to his 
breast with ruthless force. 

He laughed at the sight of her sweet 
face under his eyes. He paused to gloat 
over her white meek beauty. His whole 
being rocked with delight, and he cried 
out: “You shall love me, Mees Parcot— 
Yootzohn or whoever. Say, you goingk 
love me. You don’t make answer. You 
are afrait yet. So youngk you are. Am 


I the feerst who holds you? Say I am, 
even if I am not it. Tell me I am 
the feerst. You don’t say! Yet I am 


the feerst Cherman. Dat I do know—I 
can tell. Say it and geeve me de feerst 
Kiisslein auf Deutsch.” 

She shook her head and murmured 
with a ghastly smile in which there was 
a kind of hideous triumph of degrada- 
tion: 

“You are not the first, nor the twen- 
tieth. I was at Dofnay when the Thu- 
ringians were there, and then after they 
left, another regiment came to Dofnay. 
You are too late. That is why we do 
not go to America, my mother and I.” 

He stared at her and understood. He 
stared as if she had the plague and he 
had touched her and could not let her 


go. 


Fs door opened, and Captain Ripp- 
mann walked in. It was his room. 
Klemm’s muscles returned the Captain’s 
salute and freed Alice from him. She 
cropped back into the chair he had placed 
for her and fell to laughing hysterically. 

Klemm thought that she had played a 
trick. He could have struck her with 
his fist, but Rippmann was standing there 
awaiting an answer to his sarcastic apology 
for “intruding” in his own room. 

Klemm explained only that he was on 
a visit of inquiry. Rippmann’s smile was 
icy with discredit, and Klemm marched 
out, called his men from Mrs. Parcot’s 
room and* left the house. Outside in 
the street he paused; one of his assistants 
ventured to ask if he cared to compare 
the answers they had received from the 
Frau with the answers he had received 
from the Fréulein. 

Klemm ordered him to “halt his muz- 
zie” and moved on, but he stumbled 
because he looked over his left shoulder 
as he went- down the Rue des Joyeuses 
Entrées. He wanted to turn back. He 
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vowed that he would go back, soon alone 
He impressed Alice’s face upon his men 
ory so well that when long afterwanj} 
saw Dimny on the road from Ro 
her likeness to Alice brought Alice:back 
to his thoughts and his desires, 

But Alice, seeing him gone, rose gy 
went to her room. She was laughing g 
soft laugh that made Rippmann’s biggj 
run chill. When she reached her mother, 
arms, her laughter made that little jp 
finite change to weeping. 


ND on that day, in Los 

Dimny, waiting for her singing. 
lesson, was saying to another girl: “ff; 
funny that Mother doesn’t send qo) 
that she has sailed.” She pouted aboy 
it. “She and Alice are having such » 
exciting time in London, I suppose, thy 
they never think of me!” An excelley 
idea of revenge occurred to her, 4 
think I’ll send ’em a long scolding cai 
collect. They wont have so much mony 
to shop with then, and it will teach then 
not to be so thoughtless.” 

Her friend commented: “It must hk 
gorgeously thrilling over there so Gos 
to the war.” 

“Gorgeous!” Dimny groaned. 
“Wouldn’t it be just my luck to missit! 
I begged Mamma to take me with be, 
but. she wouldn’t. Alice has all the 
fun, and I get all the drudgery.” 

Dimny was then only a petulant child 
in experience. The war meant to de 
little more than a great and gory fot 
ball game she had not seen. The Ietier 
that was to end her youth in a moma 
and to turn all the roses. of Califoma 
black was still reposing in a mounlam 
of mailbags held up by the chaos itt 
ports of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


LICE and her mother and & 
Tudesgs had not even the old Pr 
fessor to protect them now from i 
increasing riot in the air of Lowal 
Their only safeguard was such chivaly 
as they might expect from Rippma® 
and he was growing haggard with & 
strain of hatred and terror—the ae 
lessness, greed and insubordination of i 
soldiers, the disgraceful scenes @ 
streets, the intolerable oppressions tl 
must eventually drive the most timorows 
of the Louvainese to desperation. 
Drunkenness was everywhere. 
ing went on openly. Stolen wagons Welt 
loaded with pillage and sent back® 
Germany. Seven million cigars Wee 
taken, wine-bottles by the tho 
The streets glistened with the breakag- 
Officers’ wives and mistresses calle 
town to make their selections. 
music-loving German nature showed ® 
self handsomely in the number of pal 
that were confiscated and shipped a” 
The commandant of the 53rd 
wehr Infantry had to forbid the u 
military carts for loot. In Station Squat 
the officers held a barbecue im the pe 
ence of scattered corpses still uh 
The children of the town were ‘ot 
at their parents’ knees to fear the 
gray uniform and offer it every MN 
But their little hearts boiled with PRS 
val impudence, and resentment } 
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them for that which their parents had 
accepted. 

When the German backs were turned, 
even Philothée forgot her terror and made 
faces at them. Sometimes she just had 
to shout names at them from conceal- 
ment. 


HE children of Louvain, like other 

children, used to celebrate certain 
festivals with Kalotjes, tiny torpedoes, 
little crackers, to scare people with. 
Philothée acquired a supply somehow, 
and one day seeing a squad of “German 
pates” marching down the street of the 
Joyeuses-Entrées, she flung a handful of 
these from the window and ducked her 
head. 

The Germans were in such a state of 
nerves from the expectation of franc- 
tireurs, and from the stories of Belgian 
savagery, that these sharp little explosions 
under their very feet startled the patrol 
into a ludicrous panic. Every man Hans 
of them dropped to the ground and 
looked about for the franc-tireur who 
had trained a machine-gun at them from 
some church-tower. They studied the 
roofs and the facades; only one window 
was open. 

The Unteroffizier gave the command to 
fire a volley through it. The broken glass 
fell about Philothee’s lowered head with- 
out damage to her. The bullets splashed 
and crashed; one of them shivered a mir- 
ror in Captain Rippmann’s room. He 
sprang to his feet in a shower of quick- 
silvered glass and ran down the stairs. 

He met the soldiers at the door. They 
explained the attack. He searched the 
rooms and found Philothée cowering be- 
hind the window with more ammunition. 
She was laughing like a pixie. He 
laughed too as he confiscated her store. 

He showed the soldiers the toys that 
had frightened them, and they moved on, 
loving the Belgians no better, sullen with 
humiliation. 

The explosion of a motor-tire was 
enough to throw them into the position 
of defense. The tension increased. The 
French were reported advancing. Car- 
loads of English prisoners from the bat- 
tles round Saint Quentin did not quell 
the feeling that England was about to 
make an attack. The Belgians actually 
did advance in a sortie from Antwerp 
as far as Malines. 

The Germans could not understand the 
Belgian inability to learn a lesson. They 
had made Pompeiis wherever they went, 
and still the people did not love them. 
If these villages were so unconquerable 
even after they were conquered, what 
would Paris be like when they got it, in 
a week or two? 

It was necessary to give the French an 
object-lesson as well as the Belgians. As 
an officer told the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation in Brussels, Hugh Gibson, 
when he reached Louvain during the 
height of the devastation: “We shall 
make this place a desert. We shall wipe 
it out so that it will be hard to find where 
Louvain used to stand. For generations 
people will come here to see what we have 
done, and it will teach them to respect 
Germany and to think twice before they 
resist her. Not one stone on another, I 
tell you—kein Stein auf einander!” 

People thought twice and thrice and 
a thousand times. The more and longer 


they thought, the more impossible it be- 
came to respect Germany or to cease to 
resist her while one soul could stand by 
another. 


[* was on the evening of August twenty- 
fifth, the tenth day after the arrival 
of Alice and her mother there, that the 
destruction began. And it was on the 
evening of the day that Oberstleutnant 
Klemm left Alice. 

The Rue des Joyeuses-Entrées was the 
scene of some of the earliest fighting. 
Fusillades broke out after dark that night. 
Shouts of command, cries of terror, 
moans of the dying threw the Tudesq 
home into panic. Massacre was to be 
added to insult. The Tudesq family and 
the Parcots hurried down to their cellar 
refuge and stayed there, while in the 
street outside there was a new enactment 
of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 

The next day a solitary drummer went 
thumping through the street, and with 
him was a police officer acting as town 
crier and calling upon people “not to flee 
from the city, as there was no danger, 
and there would be no more fires.” 

The Tudesqs and the Parcots went up 
on the roof and saw a heavy pall of smoke, 
the flames leaping through it. Then 
came more fusillades, and fresh fires 
started. Indeed, the definite plan to 
make a pyre of Louvain was now under 


way. 

All that day and all that night and all 
the next day and night, men, women and 
children were wounded and killed and 
homes looted, smashed, given to the 
flames. Drunken sentinels sat in arm- 
chairs in the street. Patrols went here 
and there on bloody business. The spe- 
cially equipped incendiary troops with 
their pastilles of combustion carried out 
their orders. In some parts of the town 
frenzied batches of Louvain men dared 
to fight back and inflict a little revenge. 
From the gates of the town fugitives 
streamed along the roads in another of 
the countless chapters of exodus. 

Captain Rippmann came that morn- 
ing to remove his effects, and he advised 
his Quartierswirtin to leave the doomed 
city. His face was dark with smoke, and 
his eyes bloodshot. He did not inspire 
trust. He dared not criticize his orders. 
When Madame Tudesq pleaded with him 
to secure the release of her husband, he 
confessed his helplessness. She refused 
to desert the father of her children. The 
Parcots having experienced the luxuries 
of life along the roads, preferred to stay 
where they were. So Captain Rippmann 
left them and returned to obey his orders. 
A few hours later he lay dead on his face 
in the streets, with a misguided German 
bullet in his back. The German god had 
been too busy to take care of every 
drunkard’s rifle. 


URING the afternoon little Philothée 

escaped from the black hole of the 
cellar. At length she was missed, because 
of her silence. There was wild alarm 
when it was realized that she was gone. 
Her adventurous soul might have carried 
her to any excursion against the German 
army. 

The women ran up the steps and about 
the house calling her name. They peered 
from the windows into the streets where 
wreaths of smoke were drifting now. They 
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saw below them an old man running fur. 
tively—and then they heard Philothee ery 
from the roof, where she had been watch. 
ing: “Papa! Papa! il est reveny!” 

His wife bent to see, and cried down to 
him. But soldiers came around the ¢gp. 
ner in pursuit. They fired and ran 4 
bullet brought him to his knees, His hy 
fell from his white hair, and that wen 
to the pavement. 

While Madame Tudesq and her daugh- 
ters wrung their hands and stared, the 
soldiers came up and drove their bayonets 
into his back. One of the bayonets stuck 
and the soldier set foot on the old man 
and drew it free, then wiped the bayonet 
with his hand, took a loaf of cake from 
his pocket and followed the others. 
munching. 

The women ran down from the window 
and out into the street, careless of dan- 
ger. Madame Tudesq fell on both knees 
and caught to her breast the white-haired 
lad that she had married nearly half a 
century before. He opened his eyes and 
murmured the sacred name of the Li 
brary! 

“La Bibliotheque! Ma miel I 
Bibliothéque!’”’ His ancient wife, herself 
a library of his thoughts, understood and 
wept for that as for him. Philomén 
sought to stanch his wounds and tried to 
speak courage and hope, but little Philo 
thée saw only the hopelessness of redeem- 
ing the naughtinesses of her past. She 
flung herself at her father’s side, kissing 
the withered parchment of his hand and 
wailing: 

“Papa, papa, tu vas mourir. - Pardon 
ta p’tite Philothée si je tai fait deh 
peine.” 

He tried to smile that understanding 
which is better thar forgiveness. He 
died on that smile. 


RS. PARCOT and Alice persuaded 

the frantic women to return tote 
house. They were helping to cary ti 
riddled body of the old scholar within 
doors, when a detail of incendiary troops 
came up and ordered them to drop the 
body and get out of the street. Oned 
the soldiers nudged Philothée and poinied 
to the blazing houses, saying: “See i 
pretty fireworks.” She drew herself @ 
in scorn. 

But Madame Tudesq fell on her knees 
before the corporal in charge of the 
tachment and begged for mercy. 3 
old hands seized his belt; on its We 
polished buckle was the Kaiser’s an 
and cross and the encircling legend “Ga 
mit uns.” ‘ 

The corporal wrenched the womals 
hands loose and thrust her backward 
his orders one of his men lifted her to” 
feet, and the other women and the il 
were driven away from the Professors 
body. ae 

When Alice protested at leaving - 
poor old man dead across his own as 
sill, the corporal indicated that it was A 
the only corpse on the street, and ™ 
tioned her on. de 

Two of his men stepped across 
body and entered the house to : 
choice of its contents before they 
on fire. The women were not there 
see the first flaming curtain WH 
the window. They were shoved i 
into the blazing alley of the Rue 
Station, where a herd of citizens ¥ 
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forced in the direction of the railway 
square. 

The crusaders for Aultur shepherded 
this herd with the same gentleness their 
allies the Turks showed to the doomed 
Armenians a little later. Hundreds of 
men, women and children of all classes 
and ages were crowded into the station, 
and great numbers of them were driven 
aboard trains to be carried to Germany. 
Others were released the next morning 
and permitted to join the torrents of hu- 
manity pouring out along the roads across 
the fields to other hapless towns. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


HE Parcots and the Tudesqgs were 

among those ordered into one of the 
trains, made up of cattle-trucks. Eighty 
or ninety others were driven into their 
car in spite of their cries of protest and 
their struggles to escape when they found 
that the cars had not been cleaned since 
their last load of cattle. 

It was a masterpiece of contempt, an- 
other bit of Teutonic scatological hu- 
mor. 

This foul derision could not be sur- 
passed, but there was no dearth of further 
torments. The trucks stood in the station 
all that night, and neither food nor water 
was furnished the nauseated prisoners. 
Sleep was impossible. There was\ not 
room, even if one had dared to lie down. 

The Parcots and the Tudesqs were 
crowded against the side of their car. 
They hung there, supporting their weight 
as best they could by clinging to the 
timbers. Grief, terror, fatigue, chill and 
nausea took such toll of them that the 
wonder was where they found strength to 
endure. The wonder increases how men 
endure so much for years, when a little 
pellet of lead or a slice of sharp steel is 
so conclusive. 

In the bleak daybreak of the next 
morning, the trainload of Belgian cattle 
suddenly started with a lurch that sent 
all the haggard passengers hurtling to the 
end of the car in a hurly-burly. They re- 
established themselves as best they could, 
but as the speed increased and curves 
were rounded, there were constant swirls 
and eddies of bodies among bodies; 
women, children and men fell and slith- 
ered in the muck and were trampled. 
They were so repulsive that they were 
left to pick themselves up, sobbing with 
their dreadful estate. 

Now and then the train would stop for 
hours at villages or in the open fields 
where icy winds went among the wretches 
like razors cutting the flesh. Hunger and 
thirst grew to be maddening. 


UT there was a worse madness. They 
were not allowed to leave the car 
for any purpose at any time. For four 
days and nights they were huddled there, 
decent men, and women and children of 
breeding. The first delicacies and 
modesties that people acquire, the first 
muscles that humanity learns to control, 
the first taboos that are taught to babies 
and even to dogs, had built up in all of 
them an instinct stronger than a religion. 
It fought with nature a desperate battle 
and made the inevitable defeat in that 
crowd in that cesspool a degradation un- 
utterable. 


It is permissible to describe hunger, 
wounds, crimes, battles, remorses, dis- 
eases, deaths, and some of the sins, but 
these devoted victims of inhuman im- 
mundity were forced to endure in fact 
what it is not endurable to read. 

One or two desperate persons who 
managed to break from the cars were 
shot dead. The rolling cages were packed 
with groaning, protesting men and women 
and pleading children. They went along 
with a doleful sound like the lowing of 
cattle dying for food and water and 
liberty. 

The train halted at Liége awhile, and 
the Belgians were a little nourished with 
pride in the memory of that Thermop- 
ylez, where the world was saved. But 
when the train crossed the frontier and 
paused at Aix-la-Chapelle, they knew that 
they were indeed exiles. The trucks had 
been marked with chalk: “Civilians who 
shot at the soldiers in Louvain.” The 
populace crowded about to stare at them 
as at captive wild animals, and to jeer 
at them. An officer spat upon one of the 
priests in the car. 

At Aix some of the passengers were 
taken out and marched through streets 
of insult to another train where they were 
carried to the corral at Miinster. The rest 
of the train went on, pausing at Diirren 
and other towns to give the inhabitants a 
circus. Prayers for food or drink were 
greeted with shouts of wrath. Little 
Philothée was almost in convulsions from 
fear and thirst. Alice put her hands out 
to a woman going by with a pail of water 
for the train-crew. She begged for a lit- 
tle drop of it for a little child in the name 
of God. 

The woman raised the cup to the wan 
mouth that Philothée. pressed between 
the bars of the car, and as her lips 
trembled to gulp, drew back the cup, 
flung the water in the child’s face and 
whooped with laughter. It was a famous 
joke of hers. She had played it first on 
a wounded British soldier burning with 
fever. 

Philothée almost died of shock at this 
encounter with the depravity of human 
nature. She had entered the realm of 
Frightfulness as a science, as a rite of de- 
votion to that hideous tribal deity which 
the Germans invented and which they call 
“Gott.” 

The train moved on, and in the after- 
noon of the fourth day disgorged its un- 
clean, unhuman freight at Cologne. 


OLOGNE stood ready to receive the 
trainload of Louvainese. Its people 
gathered about the trucks, prodding with 
umbrellas, hurling stones and mud and 
hooting: “Kill them, kill them!” 

In the streets the pilgrims had to march 
through the gantlet waiting for them. 
The children were armed with stones, the 
women with finger-nails and cries of 
wrath. . 

As they plodded through the rainy 
streets people drew down their umbrellas 
long enough to jab them into the flesh of 
the victims. But these suffered too deep 
humiliation to feel surprise or resentment. 
They walked their Calvary Hill. It ended 
in Luna Park, an importation from Coney 
Island! 

Here in this shower-sodden home of 
foregone hilarity, moldy bread was given 
to them, a loaf to every ten persons. The 
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guards played jokes upon them by threat. 
ening to kill certain selected men. It 
was great fun to make them grovel ang 
then reprieve them. 

The Parcots and the Tudesqs were op 
dered into one of the cars of a Fertis 
wheel. As each car was filled, the wheel 
was raised for the next. The other 
Louvainese slept in the open on clean wet 
ground. 

In the morning the dawn woke Alice 
Parcot in her lofty eerie and revealed the 
glory of the winding Rhine, “the holy 
stream,” and the bridges of Cologne, its 
roofs and spires and great cathedral, 
that “Bible in stone.” The wheel was 
slowly revolved again. The cars emptied 
as they reached the ground; the battalions 
were formed anew; and back again 
through the angry mob went the slow 
parade—minus three hundred men who 
were kept for trial—sixty of them for 
death. 

The rest were packed into the trains 
again, and starved and disgraced, were 
shunted on and on back to Brussels and 
to Schaerbeek, and then were set on foot 
again and marched under guard along the 
roads for miles and miles, to be turned 
astray at last to find their way home 45 
best they could. The little picnic into 
Germany was over. No one knew what 
it was for. Some official had changed his 
mind, or some higher official had counter 
manded the orders of an inferior. It was 
a mere detail. 


| ermauie in spirit and body, the Bet 
gians welcomed the sight of Loe 
vain, with its cold, wet 
Paradise regained. 
been only a little over a thousand houses 
burned. The Tudesq place was one > 
them, but the ground was theirs, andi 
gave them something to do, to put up@ 
little wooden shelter there. It was the” 
only home they had. 

Alice Parcot and her mother had 00 
other. They had grown so close to th 


Tudesqs that they cast in their lot with 9 


them. Mrs. Parcot had kept her money 
on her person, and it saved them all from 
penury. 

The German conquerors had caught by 
now a little of the world’s fierce wrath @ 
their savagery, and they were in a chat 
tened mood. el 
clared a truce to pillage and incendiarism 
and assured the Louvainese that life 
might now go on as before. Of Couns 
they must be very respectful. They mili 
salute the sacramental gray uniform, ait} 


they must not attack their well-meaniifqy 


masters again. a 
The Cathedral was wrecked; the H 
brary was a pile of stone and 
columns; thousands of people were 
terless, and scores were killed—ané@ 
what end? To what end? That thew 
might learn to respect Germany M: 
cease to fight against the super-nationets, 


Alice and her mother found at Jenga 


a kind of comfort in the company of $0 “A 


many miserable people. All the Louvall- 


ese had known the German fury. 


were sustained by an indomitable CP 9 


tation that rescue would come from. 
where, if not from the French 
south, or the British in the west# 
from the Russians on their way t0 9® 
or from America. 

It mattered little to 
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Alice and “i 





ruins, as @ % 
After all, iaere had % 
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mother. They had no country, no past, 
nothing but a strange and hatetul tu- 
ture. They longed only for obscurity. 
Even their Americanism was conspicu- 
ous, and when the German authorities 
called on them to register their names, 
they called themselves Tudesq. They 
had finished with Parcot. 

They waited the completion of their 
destinies, as stolid as trees that wait for 
fruitage and then for uutumn and winter. 
Strange plans they made and unmade; for 
distraction and from sympathy they 
busied themselves with charity. And by 
the time Dimny had received Alice’s let- 
ter and had made her slow way to Rotter- 
dam, if she had ever dreamed of asking 
the Louvainese whether they knew any- 
one named Parcot, the most grateful bene- 
ficiaries of the deeds of Alice and her 
mother would have answered no. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HE fates wen: along the lives of the 

Parcot family as the Germans went 
along the retreating frontier of the 
French and English battle lines, hammer- 
ing now here, now there, leaving this 
shattered corps a breathing space while 
they tested the next. 

Stephen Parcot all the while was in the 
white North, cowering in an igloo under 
an Arctic blizzard. His one comivrt was 
the thought that his beloved ones were 
safe and luxurious. Dimny and her 
mother in the Californian paradise, Alice 
in the peaceful serenity of autumnal 
Dofnay, tinkling with vesper and matin 
bells; he thought there was nothing to 
wrinkle her pretty brows beyond the lit- 
tle problems of her lessons. 

And all the while the German blizzard 
was ruining Europe, the French and Brit- 
ish armies were huddling back to the walls 
of Paris, while Von Hindenburg emerged 
like a Cyclops from the clouds, gathered 
the Russian hosts in his fists and won a 
ponderous fame hardly shaken by the 
revelation long afterward that his victory 
was rather due to the colossal treachery 
of the Russian war-minister than to the 
genius of Von Hindenburg, and that Ger- 
man gold had wrought a greater miracle 
than German arms. 

A lethargy of patient hopelessness had 
settled over the spirits of Alice and her 
mother. Louvain was dull and crushed. 
They spoke often of Dimny, regretting 
that they had sent the letter, hoping that 
she would never receive it and never 
dreaming of writing another to tell her 
where they were. 

And during their woeful peace, the 
fates reached Dimny. The letter from 
Alice shook the scales from her eyes, 
drove her from the Eden of girlhood into 
the harsh world, changed her mission in 
life from an idyllic dream of art, music, 
romance and glory to a desperate struggle 
to rescue some little wreckage from de- 
struction. 

Her awakening was that of the whole 
world. The supreme endeavor of the 
Germans, the arrival of the great Day 
they had awaited in such impatient read- 
iness, changed the soul of the whole 
world, making everything previous, evil 
so ever, seem but the little flaws in a 
mythical Golden Age. 

Dimny could no more imagine the 





history of Alice and her mother than they 
imagined her instant response to their cry 
of despair, the first wild grief, the in- 
stinct that led her to conceal it from her 
friends, the girlish bravery that gave her 
strength to pretend that she was going 
East merely for a rest from study, the 
too-great demand she made upon her 
powers, the last straw that broke her 
down in Carthage, the long sleep that re- 
newed her energies, the setting forth 
again like another Joan of Arc on a 
sacred mission against armies. 

The disaster that held her a prisoner of 
sleep in Carthage so long, gave her a 
friend, a champion, in Noll Winsor, and 
now they had united their rash young 
courages in one grand host of two about 
to begin its forward march. 


IMNY was tempted to look about 

Rotterdam among the Vluchtelingen 
there, many of them packed in the loath- 
some hulls of old barges in a misery 
beyond words, but she felt that her true 
starting-point must be Dofnay, and she 
busied herself, under Noll’s guidance, 
with the details of getting her money 
changed, and her C. R. B. passport viséed 
at the German consulate. The bulk of 
her funds she left in the safe at the office 
of the C. R. B. The total of it was more 
than she had counted on, for it received 
an unexpected increase. 

Noll had Dimny for his guest at a 
Dutch luncheon, where he was the envy 
of various young Rhodes scholars who 
had joined the C. R. B. He astounded 
Dimny by producing a bundle of Ger- 
man money, the equivalent of five hun- 
dred dollars. 

“What’s all this?” she asked as he laid 
it before her. 

“Tt’s something you left in Carthage 
by mistake.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“When you ran away from us and 
wrote that note to my mother, you in- 
closed five hundred dollars to pay ex- 
penses. But we don’t run a boarding- 
house; and if we did, we shouldn’t charge 
Ritz-Carlton prices.” 

“But the doctor’s bills, and the nurse, 
and all?” 

“They are part of Carthage hospitality. 
We want you to come back again.” 

“But I couldn’t think of taking this.” 

“You couldn’t think of hurting our 
feelings. It was a wonderful privilege 
to have you visit us. When I think what 
a difference your coming to our house has 
made in our life—” He was afraid to 
go on, for she began to tremble, and he 
knew how much too powerful for her 
delicate frame were her tremendous 
emotions. All he said was: “Besides, 
you'll need this money, and more too. 
When you do, I should be so flattered if 
you would let me advance you what 
you want, that—that if you ever want 
to make me terribly happy, just say ‘Give 
me all the money you've got.’” 

She rewarded him with a priceless smile 
and put the cash in her handbag. They 
were very well acquainted now, for 
money had passed between them. It was 
almost like being married. 

And then they strapped her trunk to 
the rear of the car and set forth. The 
weather was bitter cold, and the speed of 
the car doubled the force of the wind. 
But at least they were going somewhere, 
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and together. They hada goal, and 
were nearing it. 

A long ferry-crossing landed the 
Dordrecht. There were treasures of 
tiquity to see there, but their inten 
were forward, not backward, and 4 
sped through. Twenty odd miles op 
including another slow ferry-ride a 
one of the longest bridges in the Word 
and they whizzed into Rosendaal 

Dimny felt that she owed at leg 
courtesy-call on her hostesses the Rs 
monts, but the afternoon was Crawingj 
a close and there were many objiais 
between her and a night’s lodging 
Antwerp. 































T Rosendaal Noll paused accord 

to instructions, to take aboard 
German officer who was to accom 
Noll into Antwerp to test the cours 
of the sentinels. 

The United States flag and the flag of 
the C. R. B. identified the car, andity 
approached at once by a man wh 
military bearing was rather emphasz 
than suppressed by his civilian garb. 
presented a card that introduced him} 
Noll, who introduced him to Dimmy 
Oberst Gustave von Repsold. He 
very gracious for a colonel, and he apie 
gized for accepting Dimny’s offer to gy 
him her place in the front seat. 

He spoke English with no more accel 
than a tendency to thicken the ssi 
z’s, thin the d’s to #’s, smudge the i 










































































and postpone the verbs. He also hati 
America been on a longk voyatch anal 
the vorld and he had much to say to} V 
of how goot the Americans were to chi EK | 
the Ghermans in caringk for the m | 
guitet Belchians. man 
But Dimny paid no heed to whit} tive 
said. Her mind was too full of memo 
of the road to the frontier that seligm Men 
made so roughly and with such ill 9% tions 
cess in the peasant’s wagon only thed 
ernoon before. She caught a bi are © 
glimpse of the little cottage of p gree 
Vrouw Weenix, who had fed her andi taine 
to help her on her way with a disasit 
result that Dimny hated to think of. nent! 
little hut was closed now, and 00 SUR am hj 
purled from its chimney. She wondm k 
if the dear old soul were alive or deat nov 
Her duty to that hapless Samay prese 
woman fought with her duty to® 
mother in the court of her soul, ands M 
wondered what to do. It would le MAI 
human not to intercede for Vou ident 
Weenix, and yet that intercession 1% porat 
thwart her whole mission. } , 
But now the car was already halting Can 
the dread frontier. Once that gale "ll what 
passed, she was within the claws ft om 
great black eagle. She wondered it m: 
same sentinel might not be there to ™5R great 
nize her and to denounce her. said: ‘ 
But that sentinel was in atten. | 
at the trial of Vrouw Weenix, 0° with 
man who replaced him had a certait! respe 
spect for the American flag. busin 
The Stars and Stripes was not sa 
tee enough for the officer m deter: 
the examining post to which the @t™ quest 
conducted in the frontier WWE with 
Esschen. This man, a mere HOSS itho 
undertook the minute search of the # legal | 


With the aid of two Unterofimert 
amined Dimny’s trunk and every, 
in it. He measured it inside 35 
discover if there were percHale 
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Interborough Rapid Transit 
United States Steel Corporation 
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Interwoven Hosiery Company 
United Cigar Stores Company 
Denver Dry Goods Compan 
Pullman Company 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


The Presidents of these ten Giant In- 
dustries are Law Trained Men. 
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Thousands of the largest 
and best managed busi- 
nesses select law trained | 
mentodirect their affairs 
because they know that 
such men have keen an- 
alyzing ability, make 
safe decisions and use 
sound judgment. 

























VERY business man who 

is law-trained is a better 
manager, leader and execu- 
tive because of that training. 
Men now in responsible posi- 
tions — successful men who 
are not satisfied with the de- 
gree of success already at- 
tained, can surely and perma- 
nently reach the peak of their 
ambition through adding a 
knowledge of law to their 
present business equipment. 


Mr. James A. Farrell, Pres- 
ident of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, in the May Ameri- 
can Magazine, when asked 
what kind of training he rec- 
ommended for achieving the 
greatest degree of success, 
said: “Sufficient acquaintance 
with law, particularly with 
fespect to the negotiation of 
usiness Contracts, to enable 
determination of all ordinary 
questions relating to business 
without frequent recourse to 
legal assistance.” 


Asa foundation upon which 
to build a success, a strict in- 
vestigation proves that a 
knowledge of law has made 
possible the largest percent- 
age of Real attainment in 
business today. 


The Broad Foundation 


of Business 


Young men, beginning 
their business life, establish a 
corner stone of permanence 
in the construction of their 
careers, if they build it on the 
broad foundation of a law 
training. Any business man 
or. corporation would rather 
add to his or their organiza- 
tion young men who have 
visualized future responsibili- 
ties by training themselves in 
the law. 


Law trained men know the 
principles that govern every 
act of business, of whatever 
magnitude. They know what 
to do and what Not to do to 
safeguard and promote their 
business interests. They can 
foresee the outcome of pro- 
posed business operations and 
their decisions and recom- 
mendations are tlferefore 
sound. ‘Their special train- 
ing naturally equips them for 
the executive and directive 
positions accorded “Big 
men.,’’ 


The Law Brought to You 


You can learn the law in 
your spare time. You can 
equip yourself with this pow- 


erful foundation—the plus- 
training—that has been the 
basic reason for thousands of 
brilliant successes. 


The Modern American Law Course 
and Service offers you the chance to 
learn the law without any interruption 
of your present work. In fact, from 
the first day you begin it, your present 
position should benefit from the infor- 
mation and new understanding of your 
problems that you gain from theCourse. 


Get further information concerning 
the Blackstone Institute and its Mod- 
ern American Law Course and Service. 
Find out for yourself why over 38,000 
successful business men have enrolled 
in the course and profited by so doing. 
Business executives in all fields of busi- 
ness, Lawyers, Judges, a Governor of a 
State, have taken the course and en- 
dorse and recommend it. Write for 


118-page Free Book. 
“The Law Trained Man” 


This book will interest you. Its 
instructive pages will open your eyes to 
the possibilities the future holds out 
to the law trained man. It gives you 
proof positive of the way to better 
your condition, financially and men- 
tally, by learning the law in the inter- 
esting, modern practical Blackstone 
Institute way. Write for this Free 

ook today. It may mean the turning 
point in the cross-roads of your life that 
leads you to the goal of success. — 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill, 


Send “The Law Trained Man,"’ 


118-page hook—-FREE, 


Name 


Business Positior 


Address 
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Dept. 72, 608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, I} 
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Henry Tetiow Co. 
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compartments or a false bottom. He ex- 
amined the cushions, the top, the engine 
of the car. He had the tires deflated and 
removed, and even the inner tubes; and 
he emptied the gasoline-tank and 
probed it. He turned the tool-box out. 

It amused Noll to give him no help, 
though with the usual fatuity of detect- 
ives he overlooked the pockets in the rear 
doors. Dimny, Noll and Colonel von 
Repsold stood in the street while he 
searched; when he gave up, they returned 
to their places, after the tires were put 
on again and pumped up. 

The lieutenant was about to pass the car 
along when a man came out of the build- 
ing and took charge. Dimny recogn:zed 
him at once as the man with the nicked 
ear and the saber-scar across his cheek, 
the man who had offered her a ride in his 
motorcar the day before and “guessed” 
that she was an American. 

She cowered back into the shadow of 
the side-curtains, hoping that he would 
not linger. But he advanced on the lieu- 
tenant and spoke to him gruffly. Though 
he was not in uniform, the lieutenant 
saluted him with respect akin to dread. 

The lieutenant reported that he found 
no contraband in the car, but Oberst-leut- 
nant Klemm was skeptical. He asked 
for the mail-bag that the C. R. B. car 
was sure to carry. The lieutenant pro- 
tested that there was none. 

Klemm sneered at him and growled at 
Noll: 

“Sie sind Amerikaner, nicht?” 

“Ja wohl, Gott sei dank!’ Noll smiled. 

“Ach, sol Er kann ganz vorsziiglich 
Deutsch! Wo dann verbergen Sie den 
Briefbeutel?” 

His voice was so raucous, his manner 
so contemptuous, that Colonel von Rep- 
sold forgot his disguise and rebuked 
Klemm for his insulting manner. 

For a German civilian to rebuke an 
officer is a blasphemy that must be pun- 
ished with immediate thunder. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Klemm wasted no time. With 
a roar of all the artillery in his throat, 
he reached in, seized Colonel von Rep- 
sold by the necktie and the sleeve and 
dragged him through the open door and 
flung him in a heap on the ground. By 
chance the Colonel’s head struck a rock, 
and he was knocked unconscious. Other- 
wise there would have been fireworks 
at once. 

Klemm ordered the lieutenant to throw 
the swine-hound into a guard-room. He 
glared triumphantly at Noll and demanded 
the mail-bag again. 

It was such a luxury to Noll to see 
one Germap maul another about that he 
chuckled aloud as he leaned across the 
back of the seat, lifted the flap of the 
side-nocket and said: 

“Help yourself, you blear-eyed black- 
guard.” 

“De same to you and many of dem!” 
Klemm retorted, to Noll’s extreme sur- 
prise. 

Klemm, muttering threats, opened the 
rear door and removed the mail-bag. 
Then he caught his first good look at 
Dimny. 

He glared; his eyes grew fierce with 
vague recognition of her as the girl he 
had seen on the road from Rosendaal and 
as the girl his motor-light had revealed 
trving to run. vast the sentinel under 
the shadow of Vrouw Weenix. 
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Then a vei! of meditation Soften 
the blaze of his condemnation, He 
remembering Dimny’s sister Alice, ke 
had seen numberless women since, aj 
her only for a brief while. But it yy 
his art and practice to remember a 
Alice had impressed herself on his yj 
because she was an uncompleted eDisode 
in his adventures. We do not easily 
forget what we do not get. 

The resemblance between Dimny aj 
Alice was no more than a vague fami 
likeness. Alice had hair and eyes of; 
lighter hue. But it had been four monk 
since Klemm held Alice in his arms g 
Louvain, and his remembrance of he 
was as vague as her likeness to Dimmy, 
He had her name somewhere among ji 
records, but in the card index of jj 
memory Dimny was Alice. 

Convinced that he had seen her 
Louvain and remembering well that k 
had seen her yesterday trying to run th 
sentry-lines, he was instantly assur 
that she was a spy. He was s0 
over his luck in catching her that 
regarded her now with the double fey. 
ity of a trapper who has snared a pry 
and a pretty one. 

He lifted his hat. 
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“Bong chout, male 


moiselle! Pleased to meet you om 
more.” 

Dimny answered: “Have we mete 
fore?” 

“Tvice. Yesterday on the roat frm 


Rosendaal and once before, most ple 
antly in—you know.” 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not remember a certain diy 
in Belchium?” 

“T have not been here ‘since I wai 
child.” 

“Ach, so!” He smiled. “My memo 
is better as yours. But den I haves 
much more beautiful a somebody tom 
member as you have.” 

She thought he was trying to Si 
a flirtation. She tossed her head, af 
her nostrils fairly crinkled with @ 
tempt. Noll intervened by putting 
hand back and shaking his finger mi 
Klemm’s nose. 

“Keep back, Mr. Plain-clothes Maa, 
I'll do to you what you did to our G& 
man friend and more of it.” 

Klemm backed away from Noll's hat 
and glared at him. 

“Get out of dat car! ~- You are me 
arrest. You shall be seerched, anda 
Matemoiselle is arrestet.” 

“Vou arrest her! By what right?” 

“Because she is a spy. I have 

The fate of Edith Cavell, am 
dark ruthlessness that hastened Mt 
her death, would not shake the 
for another year, but dozens of 
had been shot in Belgium, and RUBE 
thrown into prisons for espionage 
confusion in Klemm’s mind W 
confuse a trial-board of Prussian @®® 
whose idea of a fair trial was thatitm 
better to waste lives than time 0% 
Parcot, never dreaming. that Dunny ¥ 
in Belgium, was unwittingly “55 
her very life. 
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The next installment of Mr. F 
novel, in which we s¢€ : 
pened to Dimny and Noll in Ri 
trap, will appear in the March 

on sale February 
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Face Powder is so important to Perhaps that is why Djer-Kiss 
you! Nest-ce pas, mesamies? You Face Powder—an echo of Paris, a 
insist that your poudre de riz shall _ reminder of far-away France—has 
not alone beautify and protect the become a necessity to American women. 
skin’s soft texture; it must in tired Well may you, Madame, Mademoiselle, en- 
moments bring rafraichissement. trust your tender complexion toits soft purity. 
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QUALITY 


(Continued from 
page 70) 








amounted td. Waves of burning humilia- 
tion washed over her, and she tought for 
her last little shreds otf pride. She 
fought for her dearest illusions, for her 
faith in love—love, that wonderful gift 
she had once thought her own! The most 
blessed giit of all, with which one can 
paint leaden skies to rose, or weave drab 
twilights with silver memories, or pluck 
from loneliness flowers of radiant hope! 

All this she had thought her boon. And 
now—she wished she could die. Perhaps 
she would die. Surely she couldn’t live on 
and on, feeling this way. 

But people seldom die of broken hearts. 
And next morning Patchy had to rise and 
dress and go to the store just as though 
the whole universe were not shattered to 
bits. That night, Albert came to see her 
again. She met him out on the little 
porch. It wasn’t pleasant out there in 
the raw April wind, but what they had to 
say to each other she didn’t want her par- 
ents to hear. She went straight to the 
point. 

“You're right, Albert—I’ve been think- 
ing it all over. We'd better break off 
right now.” 

He caught at her hand then, but she 
drew it away. \ 

“Right now,” she repeated, praying her 
voice wouldn’t choke. “If you don’t love 
me—” 

“But I do love you, God knows! 
only—” 

At that she made a little interrupting 
sound, whether of anger or grief she her- 
self didn’t know. 

“Here’s your ring,” she said, and she 
drew from her finger the stone of which 
she’d been so proud, the stone which lived 
a thousand lives in the light. But Albert 
wou!ldn’t take it. “J don’t want it, Patchy 
—it’s yours.” She pressed it on him. And 
finally he took it and hurled it into the 
dusk. 

With a cry Patchy ran out after it, but 
in that blurred light she couldn’t even 
hope to find it. 

“T’ll send it to’ you to-morrow,” she 
kept telling him. 

But she did not do that. When to- 
morrow came, with the first light she was 
out on hands and knees, searching. That 
day she couldn’t find it. And when, next 
evening, she finally discovered it, rolled 
down under the planks of the front walk, 
already the news had reached her of Al- 
bert’s leaving town. He hadn’t seen her 
again or told her where he was going. 
Later she heard he was in Chicago, to be 
there in charge of the new store indefinite- 
ly. She was ashamed to ask for his ad- 
dress; anyway his crowd already had 
begun to eye her curiously and avoid her. 
So she could not send him the ring. 

The ring was still in her possession 
when, a couple of months later, Patchy’s 
idea came to her. Perhaps a latent de- 
sire, sprung from hurt, to “show him,” 
helped conceive the idea; perhaps it was a 
sincere conversion to Albert’s worship of 
success. The one asset she was sure about 
was her looks. What kind of success 
could she hope for? What could she bat- 
tle for? If only she could work at some- 
thing. at the same time educating herself. 


It’s 


training herself—perhaps become a real 
lady—a lady such as Albert Lesh would be 
proud to know, such as Agnes Murphy 
could never hope to be! 

But such dreams were foolish. Mere 
looks are of no account—except, perhaps, 
to be a show-girl on the stage. If she had 
the money, she wouldn’t be afraid to try 
that. Albert Lesh had spoken of Broad- 
way with casual complacence. 

It was then that the idea came. Al- 
bert’s ring! It could get her there and 
besides help out her father and mother 
while she was gone! Later she could pay 
Albert back, after she was on the stage. 


HEN Patchy reached that great city 

of hope, the Mecca of the land 
which seems to be cherished for its very 
disillusionments, she went to the Y. W 
C. A. about which she’d inquired at the 
Y. W. C. A. at home. The first thing she 
did, after her little trunk was placed in 
her little room, was to hunt up a telephone 
directory. Her fingers trembled, and her 
beautiful eyes sparkled; and she felt a 
strange guilty fear that some one might 
see her. She found the name she was 
searching for, that of the Shumann Com- 
pany, the most famous producing firm in 
the theatrical world; and to the address 
indicated she made her way that same 
afternoon. 

It was only her luck that she had ar- 
rived at the season when companies are 
recruited, for green Patchy knew nothing 
of the theatrical time-table. When she 
entered the waiting-room, disconcertingly 
aglare under a huge skylight, the lining of 
chairs round the room was filled with 
other candidates. 

She tried to suppress a tide of nervous 
fear inside her. It surged up anew when 
an inner door opened to admit a vulgar 
little man with a bald head, a round 
stomach under a light waistcoat, and 
turned-out feet in gray-topped button 
shoes. This man did not advance beyond 
the doorway, but shot quick sentences at 
this person and that who in turn hurried 
up to him. His poached-egg stare scared 
Patchy, but she managed to tell him, when 
her turn came, that she wanted work in 
the chorus. 

His round, light eyes passed deliberately 
down her figure to her feet and then, by 
the same route, returned to her face. 

“Report at the grill under the Bijou to- 
morrow morning,’ he said, in a voice 
clipped and_ expressionless. “Eleven 
sharp.” 


T “eleven sharp” next morning the 

dismantled basement grill beneath 
the Bijou was taking on new life. Tabies 
and chairs ‘were piled against one wall, 
and against the opposite were ranged other 
chairs occupied by the applicants. In one 
of these sat a girl with shiny eyes. 

On a shallow platform there was a dis- 
cordant piano, and on the stool a man who 
didn’t trouble to remove his hat or cigar 
coniured something like music from the 
twanging strings. Near by, directing the 
ceremonies, Was the little man with round 
eyes and odd-looking feet whom Patchy 
had seen in the Shumann office. She later 
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learned that his name was Tri 
that he was Shumann’s second waif ba 

One after another the girls, who 
most of them, as if they’d come sterey. 
typed out of the same package Were 
called to the judgment-platform, : 

Finally came the turn of the girl with 
shiny eyes. To run the gamut of a hm. 
dred pairs of sharp appraising feminine 
orbs, and to do it without a trace g 
nervousness, is to show oneself superla- 
tively good at one thing. But when, 
little titter from those chairs greeted her 
effort to sing, the girl flushed and her lips 
trembled. 

Trimmer, standing there with his fey 
wide-spread and his poached-egg’ star 
upon her, spoke to the pianist. 

“What kind of 2 voice is that, Morrie” 

“A tin whistle, I guess,” replied More 
still playing and chewing his dead cig 
in rhythm. But he too was staring atthe 
shiny eyes. 

“Can you dance?” Trimmer asked he 

“Not very much.” 

“May I ask,” then inquired Trimmer 
with exaggerated suavity, “just how you 
thought yourself qualified to get a jab 
here?” 

The shiny eyes just blinked under ther 
dark lashes. 

“My looks,” she answered simply. 

“Oh, you consider yourself a beauty, 
then!” 

A second titter, like a wave, rippled be 
hind her and broke. Again the dark ie 
burned its way up her white cheeks;pit 
the shiny eyes did not waver. ai 

“I’m sorry—but you asked. Andifim 
not good-looking enough, there’s no chatce 
for me.” fe 

She was already turning away Wa) 
Trimmer intercepted her. s 

“You’re good-looking enough. 
back here at eleven to-morrow mi 
What’s your name, my dear?” 

“Laurel Hope.” 


[NX this manner did Patchy Tu er b 


come a show-girl. There aré piel 
people who yet remember the sf 
which she appeared. It was one OF 
milestone “knockouts” which ena 
monuments for comparison. ™ 
“Laurel Hope,” for all the brieiim 
her triumph, entirely forgotten. @ 
all she had was a “walking-on” pam 
there are those who can recall thep 
she made in the second act, those 
a creature too fragilely dazzling 10% 
as if her charm were freshly pam 
master hand and placed up theres 
wet—a dear, vivid fancy to dream 
that you didn’t want to touch lestag 
not true. Yet she was just 2 
white tulle frock, with eyes like Bi 

In more ways than one Laure 
proved that she could never be @ 
chorus-girl. Soon after the shows 
Shumann himself noted the attemts 
was drawing, and he bade T imme 
some “business” for her. cS 

“We'll work in a few lines 1m 
Trimmer told her. : ee 

“But isn’t my speaking voice DAias 
inquired doubtfully. 

“Tt is—most Midwestern 
he replied, “but I’ll coach you: 

Trimmer, despite his appearaltess 
do an unbelievable number of 
believably well; otherwise he 4 
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| A Thief — 
She? 


_ And yet with a shiver she told him 

all the sordid story! The stage life 

© —the nights of drunkenness—the 

° days of remorse for her sin—all was 

poured out in the desperate tale. 

But he loved her in spite of all, and—then 

came the astounding truth—the unexpected 

twist—that makes O. Henry the most eagerly 
read of American story tellers. 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories — One Long Novel 


O. Henry has come to permeate American life. In the 
news stories from the war, there is intimate reference to 
O. Henry—at social gatherings—at hunt meets—on the 
road — everywhere — everybody knows O. Henry and 
refers lovingly to his people and his stories. 
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to the price of the books. So I will, within 10 days, return both sets 
long as this paper (enough for r abe: aaa 
one edition) lasts you can have 
your set of O. Henry at the 
present low price with the Kipling free. r) 
But paper is still higher now, cloth is Address..... 
higher, and this is the last edition we | 
451 ‘ shallever be able to make at a. low 
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LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
Manufacture . 


Lambert Pha 








“T’ll tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


“*Without cost I will send to any 
woman who writes me 

my beauty secrets. Iam a 

living example of the art of 

retaining one’s youthful 

appearance. My experience 

during forty years’ stage 


career has taught me valuable . 
lessons in ro which I 4 
will gladly rev if you will 4 . \ 
“write me.” d 5 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 2158A Broadway,N.Y. City 
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have had his job. But he didn’t succeed 
in making a great actress out of Laurel 
Hope. The girl was not what is termed 
a “born actress;” and she lacked the train- 
ing, the long, hard study, the education, 
the background which can partially re- 
place the theatric instinct. But she 
obeyed Trimmer’s instructions; and any 
technical defects in her performance were 
unnoticed under that witch-light of her 
beauty, which drew all eyes as the moon 
draws the fascinated waters of the sea. 

So her picture began to vie with prima 
donnas’ in the Sunday supplements, and 
Laurel Hope, had she wished, could easily 
have become a celebrity. But here it was 
that she proved her unfitness to exemplify 
the show-girl type. 

The reason for this Trimmer, for one, 
learned when she came to him for advice 
about teachers. 

“You see,” she explained to him, “I’ve 
got very little education, and I’m begin- 
ning to see how much I need it. I size 
up the other girls: some can sing; some 
can act; some have other kinds of talent. 
Some, like me, have only their looks. But 
looks and youth are the cheapest things 
on Broadway. Show-girls with nothing 
else don’t last very long.” 

“They don’t need to, my dear. They 
make their haul while the fishing’s good.” 

“T don’t want the kind of attention 
some of them get.” 

“Some of them get married. ‘A pretty 
girl like you needn’t worry, my dear.” 

But Patchy shook her head and brought 
the talk back to teachers. She wanted to 
improve her English, to study French, to 
read history and literature, to see pic- 
tures, to be guided in what was worth see- 
ing and hearing. It was then Trimmer 
found out why she hadn’t been buying 
finery; she was saving every cent for les- 
sons and books and lectures and exhibi- 
tions. And he made a point of proving 
that she had come to the right person for 
counsel. 


Are that talk Patchy had less time 
to feel lonely. Always she was hurry- 
ing to keep an appointment with this 
teacher or that, or to spend a spare hour 
in the museum or library. Even the day 
she read in the home paper the account 
of Albert Lesh’s wedding, she didn’t have 
time to cry very long. It was hard to 
know he was taking red-haired Agnes 
Murphy to California—the same wedding- 
trip they had planned! But she soon 
must dry her tears and powder over the 
traces, so as to be on time at Mademoi- 


| selle Aubray’s. 


The show ran a.second season in New 
York. During the summer Patchy was 
able to make a trip West and help her 
family move from the street-car job and 
the little pointed house on the shabby out- 
skirts. With a competent servant to lift 
the household burdens, she settled them 
in the pretty little town of her mother’s 
birth, amid the surroundings Mrs. Turner 
had always been homesick for: a garden 
with her own vegetables and flowers, and 
sunsets unobscured by smoke or clothes- 
lines. On that trip she was just Patchy 
Turner—not a breath of “Laurel Hope.” 
She took care not to meet any of Albert 
Lesh’s crowd; and a bank draft closed 
the diamond-ring episode. 

Her second season in New York, she 
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kept her private life as secluded ag for. 
merly. It was more difiicult, now, agg 
one man contrived to propose to her, He 
was a rich broker named Eddie Gleaggp. 
and though he can be best characteriggd 
by saying he was the kind of man fo. 
doomed to be called “Eddie” on short g. 
quaintance, he had a heart that had neve 
forgotten how to be generous and ato 

that had never learned how to be unkind 
For just one weak moment Patchy was oy 
the brink of accepting him. (How big the 
match would loom in Albert Lesh’s eye!) 

That second spring the show was sent 
to London. There it duplicated its Ney 
York success. And the girl with th 
shiny eyes duplicated hers. Here too she 
might have become a celebrity. But she 
had carried her resolves with her to Lop 
don—though those resolves tortured 
little when, at a supper-party, she met the 
Earl of Brookeford. Lord Brookefon 
was young and engaging, with a humoroy 
droop to his eyelids and a tender twist 
to his mouth. He was very fair-coms 
plexioned; she admired him for thal 
(Albert Lesh had been dark.) At supper 
they sat side by: side and in the gay chat 
ter talked in undertones. You can neve 
learn so quickly you like a person as when 
you talk in undertones. The first thing 
she knew, she had promised to have tes 
with him. 

At tea they talked of New York, whidi 
he had never seen; and he was quit 
amazed at the nature of the picture pre 
sented him by a show-girl, even sucha 
starry-eyed show-girl. Then he felt it 
his duty to exhibit to her as much of Lor 
don as she had told him of New York. 

Thus they had tea another day, amd 
this time he described to her his estates 
in the country. Then they drifted of 
talk of ideals, and of life. It is pleasail 
to talk of ideals and life when the pers 
across the table has the kind of eyes youl 
admire. 

On the way out of the hotel they passé 
a flower-stall, and he wanted to buy bt 
some lilies of the valley to wear. Patdy 
demurred, but he was insistent. Aft 
that, it seemed quite natural for him @ 
send her flowers. 

One afternoon he called in time to bey 
put them in water. Their hands got® 
each other’s way. It was a delightfal 
task. Then they sat back_and 4 
their handiwork. 

“Aren’t flowers marvels?” said Patel 
“They can make even a hotel parlor la 
homelike.” F 

“You oughtn’t to live in a hotel parlor, 
said Lord Brookeford, suddenly sete 
mental, “You're the kind that belongs# 
a home.” 

Patchy smiled at him brightly. (Ye 
she was more beautiful when she smilet! 
“You're like all men; you make mama 
the end and aim of women.” 

“Well,” he retorted, “isn’t that the 
dream all pretty girls keep m the 
of their heads?” Z 

“T haven’t dreamed that way for@™ 
time,” answered Patchy. i 

Brookeford smiled at the “long Gm 
“What kind of a dream did you dream 
he. asked. 

“Oh, just the kind with witty 
filled with potted plants, and dust 
own pretty new furniture, a0 
your order to the grocer every ™ 
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Touchy corns make thou- 
sands suffer—on pleasure trips 
—in business —at home— 
everywhere. 


Until they once try Blue- 
jay. Then they are corn-free 
forever. 


Painful corns are utterly 
needless. Science has brought 
relief. The medicated spot of 
wax on a Blue-jay Plaster 
stops pain instantly. 


Then in 48 hours 


the corn painlessly 
comes out. 


Harsh liquids 
are dangerous and 
messy. Paring 
may bring infec- 
tion. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago and New York 


Miserable Corns- 
How to end them 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


No corn can resist Blue- 
jay. Yet this way is most 
gentle. 


The chemist of a concern 
known the world over for its 
surgical dressings discovered 
Blue-jay. He studied corns 
for 25 years. 


So with Science's way at 
your command, no touchy corn 
need ever bother you again. 


Blue-jay Plasters 
are sold everywhere 
at drug stores for 25 
cents per package. 

Buy a package 

now. 

End your corn 


at once and never 
let one pain again. 
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A Breakfast Treat 
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D-e-l-i-c-i-o-u-s just describes the goodness of N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers as a breakfast food. Sweet enough 
without sugar and served with a bowl of piping hot milk 


or cream, they are indeed a real breakfast treat. 


few for breakfast tomorrow. 


Poff Uneeda Biscuit 





A commonplace kind of dream, wasn’t 
it?” 

“A very nice kind of dream,” answered 
Lord Brookeford. “But I suppose all 
that’s changed, and now the dream’s made 
up of Paris gowns and limousines?” 

“Don’t you include love, at all?” asked 
Patchy. 

“Love!”—affecting amazement. “Why, 
I thought that had gone clear out of 
fashion!” 

“Of course, you’re only joking,” said 
Patchy; “but somehow I don’t like to 
joke about love. I like to think it’s the 
biggest thing in the world. If it wasn’t, 
people couldn’t keep on making life and 
death just a carpet for it to walk over.” 

That was the moment the Earl of 
Brookeford decided once and for all that 
she was loveliest when serious. She was 
the loveliest creature in the world. 


T® fascinating subject of love and 
marriage, once introduced between 
two young people who are attracted to 
each other, is certain to bob up again. It 
bobbed up the next time Lord Brooke- 
ford saw Patchy—that same night, at sup- 
per after the play. 

Patchy was wearing his roses pinned on 
her jacket, and she took them off and 


-buried her face in them. The action had 


a peculiar effect on Lord Brookeford: he 
idiotically longed to caress the flowers 
her cheeks had caressed. And apropos of 
nothing he remarked: 

“TI suppose actresses must get a lot of 
proposals.” 

“I suppose so,” said Patchy, fastening 
the flowers to her blouse. 


“Don’t you know?” asked Lord Brooke- 
ford with meaning. 

She dallied with the flowers before an- 
swering; and then she answered only with 
her starshine smile. Lord Brookeford re- 
turned to comparative generalities. 

“Do many of them marry?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Patchy. 

“And do they have the same ideals of 
love as you?” 

“Why shouldn’t they have?” 

“Well, why should they?” challenged 
the Earl of Brookeford, not knowing why 
he had gone off on this tangent of defense. 
“A lot of people don’t marry for love— 
off the stage as well as on. And if a girl 
has herself to look out for, why shouldn’t 
she try to make a good bargain?” 

“Why shouldn’t she,” agreed Patchy, 
crumbling at her bread, “if she considers 
marrying for money a good bargain?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“There’s a girl in our show,” she re- 
plied, “who’s married to a barrel of money 
and a dreadful old man, and now she’s 
tired of both.” 

“She shouldn’t have picked a dreadful 
old man,” argued the Earl of Brookeford. 
“Anyway, she always can divorce him.” 

“There’s another girl in the show who 
has one husband now, and used to have 
another, and is flirting with her future 
one. She’s horrible.” 

She made a little moue, then looked be- 
yond him pensively. Patchy was adorable 
when she was pensive—especially when a 
rose-shaded candle laid a glow on her 
cheeks and lighted the shine in her eyes. 

Suddenly and quite irrelevantly he 
asked: 


Try a 


“Have you ever been in love?” 

Startled, she brought her eyes batt 
his. 

“In—that way you spoke of, 1m 
he added. 

“Ves,” she answered. 

There was a little pause. The 
asked: “Why didn’t you marry hing 
Her eyes traveled again out U 
space. ‘The orchestra had stopped, 

the silence seemed heavy. The 
Brookeford didn’t realize that he 
leaning forward half across the table 
last her eyes returned. 

“He threw me over,” she replied 

“The idiot!” : 

“Perhaps I’m foolish to tell ya 
I’d like you to know. He threw-it} 
because I didn’t measure up to hitt 

“For heaven’s sake, what was he? 

“The heir to a string of candy-l 

“Heavens!” 

“Oh, don’t be shocked. / ™% 
daughter of a street-car conductof, 
worked in a millinery store.” 

There was another pause, while 
Earl of Brookeford was trying to gt 
bearingss.to think of the thing 0% 

“The cad!” he flared at last 

“Don’t be hard on him. 1a 
didn’t really love me. He was 
fatuated with my face. And whe 
wore off—” : 

“As if your face has anything™ 
with it!” he burst out. i 

“Why,” queried Patchy a little 
ly, “don’t you think I’m pretty 

“Pretty? Oh, good Lord! . 
to relieve his feelings, the Earl of 
ford exploded again: 
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And you— You're 
wonderful, not to be cynical. It would be 
terrible for a young thing like you to be 
cynical.” 

“I don’t feel young—in my heart. My 
heart feels old. And I used to pray, 
sometimes, that it would stay old and 
numb,” 

“You must have been very much in 
Hove—that time,” said the Earl of Brooke- 
ford gently. 

“Yes,” said Patchy, “I wa3.” 

That night was the first time that the 
atl of Brookeford proposed to Patchy 
umer. Some weeks later, when his pro- 
posals had passed numerical reckoning, 
she accepted him. 


HE wedding was kept very quiet— 
hone of the usual fanfare which ac- 
bompanies the marriage of a stage-beauty 
© a peer. And Miss Hope was so clever 
ad refined and “not the stage sort at all” 
hat the Earl of Brookeford’s friends were 
oon calling her “my dear.” 
That happened eleven years before the 
tmoon the Countess of Brookeford 
: Bed the candy-store on Broadway. 
uring those years she had made but one 
mp to America, the time her father died. 
hen she had wanted to take her mother 
=x to England with her, but Mrs. 
. chose the little home with the 
bles and flowers and sunsets. That 
Patchy had avoided New York. 
this time her connection with 
rel Hope” was all but forgotten. 
Was one person, however, who 
forgotten. That "was the man 
wer friend at her time of 


Nutritious—oatmeal in delightful form. 
Sweet enough without 
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Ap- 
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greatest crisis. She found Trimmer little 
changed, that day she lunched with him at 
the Knickerbocker. 

“Have you still got your ideals?” he 
asked her. 

“Did I have ideals?” she asked back. 

“Tf you hadn’t had them, I could have 
made you the biggest knockout Broadway 
ever saw.” 

Lady Brookeford smiled at him over 
her glass—how that smile would “get 
across” the footlights! “What good would 
that have done me, Mr. Trimmer?” 

He shrugged. “Well, it would make 
plenty of girls happy.” 

Then her eyes went off seriously. “No, 
Mr. Trimmer, I don’t believe so. We've 
all got to learn our own lesson about 
happiness, and it’s a hard one. It’s the 
person who gives, and takes his happiness 
in that, who has the one happiness which 
can’t be snatched away from him.” 

Then she told him about her work. She 
must be back at Mrs. Beecker’s by three, 
to give a talk on the needs of her hos- 
pital. She had come to America to gather 
funds for her wounded soldiers. She had 
just nursed her husband through con- 
valescence from a dangerous wound. He 
was now back with his command at the 
front. 

“Tt must be terribly hard on you,” com- 
mented Trimmer inanely. 

“Yes, it’s hard, of course.” 

Trimmer was unable to restrain his 
curiosity. 

“What’s he like—the Earl?” 

Then, for a second, he saw he was for- 
gotten. It was as if suddenly, while she 
was busy with lesser things, the mere 


thought of some one flew to take posses- 
sion of her—as if some one were present 
there. And Trimmer, a worldly-hearted 
old man, who never claimed any vision of 
Eros or of gods divine, saw, for one fleet- 
ing second, all the faith and hope and joy 
of the world in the eyes of a woman. 

“Why,” he burst out before he realized 
he was speaking aloud his thoughts, “you 
really loved him!” 

The Countess of Brookeford answered 
him soberly: “Yes—and he really loved , 
me. I sometimes think I’m a luckier 
woman than I deserve, Mr. Trimmer. 
That’s why I have to keep myself busy, 
busy, these dark days; I fear, perhaps, 
my happiness has been too great—that—” 

But she couldn’t voice the fear that the 
Great War was instilling then into .the 
heart of every loving and beloved woman. 


ROM the hotel the Countess was 
driven in the magnificent Beecker 
equipage up Broadway, past the New 
York home of “Lesh’s Quality Choco- 
lates,” eastward to Fifth Avenue and 
northward to the canopied entrance of 
the imposing Beecker mansion. The 
crowd which New York can always pro- 
duce at weddings and funerals and 
any function where celebrities may be 
glimpsed, was waiting with its character- 
istic patience. When the dark-blue limou- 
sine drew in to the curb, the crowd’s 
eye brightened. As the waiting footman 
opened the car door, the crowd’s neck 
craned. When the cameras clicked, the 
crowd whispered: 
“Who is she?” 
Then.some one passed along the word, 
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“That’s the Countess of Brookeford! 
—that’s the Countess of Brookeford!” 

Through the respectiul buzz _ the 
Countess passed up the steps, by the two 
solemn sentries in knee-breeches and gold- 
frogged coats, on between the stiff lines 
of lesser footmen in knee breeches and 
gold-frogs, into the magnificent surround- 
ings which seemed her natural setting. 

Every one of the three hundred chairs 
which made a temporary auditorium of 
the famous Louis Quinze ballroom was 
filled. It is not often that the John Wil- 
liam Beecker mansion is opened to the 
public, and the public was awake to its 
opportunities. One of this appreciative 
public was none other than Albert Lesh, 
the successful Western candy manufac- 
turer, who only lately had opened a store 
on Broadway, thus realizing his dearest 
ideal. It must be said that Lesh had hesi- 
tated when he learned the tickets were 
ten dollars apiece. .But he reflected it 
might be a good business move. Besides, 
it was the Beecker house! His wife, too, 
added her entreaties to attend such a 
social event. 

So the two of them were sitting in two 
of the gold chairs, pleased with their own 
splendor. Mrs. Albert Lesh’s only com- 
plaint was that the notables were not 
catalogued in some way. All about her, 
in this same room, were owners of names 
she read every day in the society column, 
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and she didn’t even know whether she 
mightn’t be sitting beside a swell! 

To be sure, she was somewhat disap- 
pointed with the entertainment provided. “Who—I don’t know. Isn’t she smart 
There were some songs she liked. But “Doesn’t she remind you of Patty 
just when she was settling herself tor Turner?” 
further enjoyment, a baldheaded man Then Mrs. Lesh laughed almost oy 
came out on the improvised platform and loud. “That’s a good joke! That og, 
began to talk about the children in Bel- mon-looking Patchy Turner!” 
gium. Albert had come to know his yim 

The war again! Why did they always rather well. “I don’t care what she says" 
have to drag in the war? You got too he thought, staring at the woman 
much of the war, anyway. The papers there speaking with the English-so 
printed almost nothing else. And, while voice. “I don’t care what she says, that 
the man was pursuing his tiresome speech, Countess does look like our Paty 
she tried to recompense herself, like all Turner.” 
the other Mrs. Albert Leshes present, by At the unexpected recollection ang 
studying the gowns within her range. it connoted, he grew a little thoughtfy 

Finally the man finished. He left the “Poor Patchy! I wonder what ever bp 
platform, and there was a brief recess of came of her.” 
subdued chatter. Then there was a sud- His eye rolled around the room, » 
den hush, a quick burst of applause. A  sembling in his mind a jumbled picture o 
woman had appeared beyond the im- tapestries, gold chairs, prismed chand 
provised platform. She was simply liers, paintings and expense. Then wih 
dressed in gray satin. But as she de- self-contented little chuckle of Alber 
scended a little flight of steps, one Leshness: “I wonder what she'd thin 
thought of queens who descended the if she could see me—here!” 
golden, flowered stairways of legend. And then the Countess of Brookefond 

Fortunately, Mrs. Albert Lesh over- passing out, let her glance rest on him 
heard, from the woman next her, a mur- She halted a second, bowed slightly af 
mured comment. She quickly nudged passed on. Albert lurched forward inhi 
her husband. chair as the stupefying realization sup 

“Look, Albert! That’s the Countess of over him that, in fact, “poor Patchy” la 
Brookeford! She’s visiting here.” been there! 


Albert was already ijooking—iogt 
hard. He whispered back: “a 
“Who does she remind you of?” 





end. Once more he was at war with man- 
kind. 

With upraised hands he advanced to- 
ward his captor, passed him and turned 
and looked back. As he looked, his eyes 
grew wide with sudden excitement. 

“For God’s sake, Bill, don’t kill him. 
He’s the camp teamster!” Forgan cried, 
looking over his captor’s shoulder into 
the gathering darkness. 

The teamster whirled expecting to con- 
front a second convict. As the menacing 
gun-barrel ceased to cover him, Forgan 


“sprang at his foe, knocked the gun from 


his hand and struck him heavily on the 
jaw. All the power of his seasoned mus- 
cles was behind the blow. The man 
crumpled and sank to the ground. For- 
gan seized the revolver and deftly felt 
the unconscious body to be sure there 
was not another; then after a moment’s 
hesitation in which he resisted the 
thought of murder, he turned back to 
the river and swam across. 

A half-hour later he held up the oper- 
ator in the railway station at the en- 
trance to the Gorge, stripped him of his 
clothes, took what money was in the till, 
ransacked the kitchen for food and 
struck into the hills with a week’s pro- 
visions on his back. 

The deputy warden received the news 
by phone and called Warden Tyrell 
from his dinner. 

“Tiger Forgan made a get-away just 
before dark,” he reported with a marked 
I-told-you-so-but-you-wouldn’t-listen air. 
“He stuck up the overator at the Gorge 
and hiked for the hills with a gun and 
ammunition. We’ve got a man-hunt on 
our hands now.” 


A WOMAN WITHOUT FEAR 


(Continued from 
page 46) — 


The Warden’s eyes were a bit sorrow- either compunction or regret. Fay 
ful and pitying at first as he listened. again was the human tiger wha 
Then they grew hard as chilled steel. world feared and for its own Sm 

“Offer one thousand dollars for him doomed to death. a 
and phone the offer to every farmer for An automobile, faintly distinguiil 
fifty miles. Turn out every guard we as a larger speck on the white wasit) 
can spare and arm them with rifles. I'll low, crawled along a far-away ridgeait 
get him back if it breaks the State. The which twisted the road nearest ism 
honor system is at stake in this business.” uge. It was probably the Wardens 

By morning a hundred riflemen were Forgan scowled, and his eyes grew 0M 
out in the hills. Every road and trail and troubled. The thought of Wam 
was guarded, every avenue of escape cut Tyrell always troubled him, aad 
off. Forgan, hiding somewhere in the thrust it from his mind angrily, iim 
hills, was surrounded by a cordon of men recalled the touch of a friendly handa 
who would shoot to kill. The man-hunt cheery words born of a faith @ 
was on. which must now be dead. j 
Resolutely Forgan crushed dows 
peom the shelter of an overhanging impotent regrets and turned to thej 

rock that clung precariously to a lem before him—a problem to 
promontory at the crest of the ridge, right answer might be life, a wrong 
Forgan lay watching tiny black human surely death. He was perfectly 
specks miles below him tramping through his rocky refuge. He was wel am 
the shimmering snow-fields that stretched that to seek a hidden man in the Ka 
limitlessly in every direction. He was is equivalent to hunting a penny 
very cold and ravenously hungry, but he a Kansas wheatfield. But a man, 00% 
dared build no fire. Behind him, far ter how well and safely he may be 
back under the rock, his last bit of food, den, must sooner or later seek f 
a sticky mixture of flour and water was this on which Warden 
wrapped in leaves, lay in the still-warm counted to deliver his fugitive ¥ 
ashes of the tiny, carefully screened blaze into his hands; and Forgan, fighting 
he had risked on the preceding night. temptation to relieve his 

Forgan watched the man-hunters with gulping his last morsels of food, ® 
sullen, gloomy eyes. He hated them with the Warden’s stratecy was inexorl™ 
the fierce, instinctive hatred of an animal On the night of Forgan’s flighta™ 
which scents dangerous and threatening snow had fallen; then came clear, 7 
enemies. A week had passed since his ing weather. The snow was his 
escape. In the seven days since he left for if he had dared leave his MIGRet 
the road-camp he had reverted to the even at night to forage for f 
creed of no quarter asked or given. They behind him at dawn would be t¢ 
were seeking his life. and if onportunity’ for even a penitentiary i 
offered, he was ready to kill without | Toward the middle of the 
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bank of dirty-white clouds darkened the 
sky far out to the northwest. As he 
studied them, they blotted out one of the 
towering peaks of the higher Rockies 
like a descending curtain. He rose to his 
feet and studied the misty horizon with 
eyes alive with hope. There was a snow- 
storm in the northwest, and the wind 
was bringing it to him—bringing a savior 
in his hour of need; for though fallen 
snow was a betraying enemy, falling snow 
was an ally that would hide his trail while 
he sought food. 

Five miles away, breaking the skyline 
on the crest of the opposite ridge, was a 
cabin. Above it a thin column of 
smoke crept lazily upward. Where 
there was fire, there was food. 
Forgan measured the distance to 
it with infinite care. He memo- 
rized with painstaking minuteness 
each swell, each dip, each gully 
that lay between him and the habi- 
tation that meant food and a new 
lease on liberty and life. His jaw 
was set, his face drawn into hard 
lines of reckless resolution. There 
was food in that cabin, and if snow 
came, he meant to eat—with or 
without bloodshed, as fate willed. 

The storm reached him before 
sundown. An hour after dark it 
had becorae a blizzard that blotted 
out all sight and sound with, its 
roaring wind and driving snow, 
thick as a blanket. Tiger Forgan 
ate his flour paste to the last mor- 
sel and drank from a rusty can of 
scalding, muddy coffee as he 
warmed himself by a crackling 
camp-fire. He inspected the loads in his 
revolver, tucked his extra cartridges into 
his shirt-front and went out into the snow- 
storm that covered him with a mantle of 
invisibility before he had gone three paces. 

An hour later, or three—for no man ex- 


, posed to that blizzard could reckon time— 


Forgan stumbled against a fence and grop- 
ing with numbed hands, found himself 
clasping a telephone pole. He had reached 
the road that wound past the cabin he 
sought. He climbed the fence, stumbled 
into a ditch and felt his way on hands and 
knees until he found the wheel-ruts in the 
roadway. Then he turned up the grade 
toward the crest of the hill. The cabin 
must be very close now. He was cold— 
bitterly, numbingly cold. The snow-laden 
wind bit through his scanty clothing and 
seemed to tear his chilled body with fe- 
rocity as merciless as his own heart. Feel- 
ing his way step by step, for the night was 
as impenetrably black as a grave, he 
rounded a bend in the road. 

Faintly etched in the wall-like dark- 
ness were two dim squares of light—the 
cabin windows. Above them, now and 
then, blood-red sparks shot into view 
and were whirled away by the shrieking 
wind. 

“The cabin!” cried Forgan exultantly. 
“Now for a fire and grub—lots of it. 
And the man who tries to stop me had 
better be quick with his trigger-finger.” 

The convict circled the house cau- 
tiously like a prowling jungle creature, 
then crept to a window and looked in. 


A WOMAN sat before an open fire. 
At her feet lay a discarded book, 
and leaning forward, she stared into the 


leaping flame and glowing coals as if she 
read there some story more perfect than 
any ever written. Her unbound hair tell 
to her waist in a wavy, golden mantle 
that caught and reflected rediy the ever- 
changing hues cast by the flickering fire- 
light. Her face was hidden from For- 
gan’s staring eyes, but every line of her 
slim form suggested youth. She was 
alone in the room. 

Forgan’s teeth cut into his cracked 
lips. For seven years he had not felt the 
touch of a woman’s hand or seen a 
woman’s smile or heard a woman’s 
voice. The girl by the fire seemed alone 
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—utterly unprotected. If so—but he 
must know she was alone, not guess. 

He crept around the house, wiping the 
snow from each window and inspecting 
the rooms with cautious but hurried care. 
None but the center living-room was 
lighted, but the light from it shone 
through the open doors within. There 
were two bedrooms, both with empty 
beds. The kitchen also was deserted. 
There was no one in the cabin but the 
girl musing before the fire. 

From the last window the prowling 
convict caught a glimpse of her face. 
She was young, with delicately molded 
features; and in the light of the fire her 
eyes were large and wistful and innocent 
as a child’s. 

Near the girl was a telephone. For- 
gan felt along the outer wall beneath the 
eaves till his hand touched the emerging 
wires. With eager, trembling fingers he 
drew out his knife and whittled them 
apart. Having destroyed the girl’s one 
chance of summoning help, he strode to 
the door and gave a loud, peremptory 
knock. 

Quick footsteps crossed the floor. The 

door was unbarred at once and thrown 
open. ‘ 
“Why, Walter,” cried the girl who faced 
the tattered, snow-covered convict from 
the threshold. Her first glimpse of the 
man who stepped from the darkness into 
the light streaming from the doorway 
proved her mistake. Tiger Forgan was 
not a reassuring sight for any woman 
alone in a mountain cabin at night, but 
the young. girl neither screamed nor at- 
tempted to bar the door. He saw only 
surprise in her face. 
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“I mistook you for my brother? th 
said, catching up the loose waves of I 
hair and twisting them deftly abogy co 
head. “Do come in out of this ten 
storm. You must be ‘half frozen, Ha "7 
you been out in it long?” 

flo 
GUST of wind swept through the 
room, and the light on the tabi m 
went out. 

“Come in quickly and shut o # ha 
wind while I relight the lamp.” With bo 
pausing to see whether or not she 
obeyed, the girl crossed the room toam ea 
tel and began feeling for matches, " 

Forgan stepped inside, slammd co 
the door and dropped the } 
across it. Then he sprang toh bl: 
side. he 
“Tf you’re hunting a gun—dor kn 
that’s all,” he said. no 
“Hunting a gun?” she repeaid th 
questioningly. “I wasn’t. ] dit 
feeling for matches, and here thy he 
are.” th 
She lighted the lamp and loti mi 
up at the convict without a suges les 
tion of fear or aversion. mé 
“You are cold and must beh the 
gry too,” she suggested. “Layd 
that wet coat and warm yours fre 
while I make you coffee and som ye 
thing hot to eat.” | 
Forgan stepped close to her sid wa 
“Why don’t you scream?” & loc 
said. “Why @on’t you beg fa be 
mercy? Why don’t you ty# 

__.._-—sw reach ~+somebody on that phon she 
Aren’t you afraid? Do you kom the 
who I am?” 

“Of course I know,” she answered, call gal 
and unflinching. “You are the man ty a | 
call Tiger Forgan. But I am not aim Spc 
Why should I be?” om 

“You are alone here—helpless, m1 
power absolutely. You know who ar 
what I am. Not afraid? Why showdit 
you be?” Ips 

“Because I know Warden Tyrell’ 
girl answered without hesitation and Wi a 
the perfect confidence of absolute beim rer 
“If you were—were the sort of man ii . 
a girl alone as I am should fea,® ter 
wouldn’t have made you a trusty. I i rf 
lieve in Warden Tyrell. I believem “I 
honor system for men, and so, nat 
I believe in you. I think I know yor hn 
the real you that the Warden 
even better than you do yourself, ia 
so I am not afraid.” : | 

Tiger Forgan stared at her m speech f 
less amazement. Unmistakable sinc oe 
intoned every word she had spoken. = PE 
girl alone with him—Tiger Forgat, ' aga 
escaped outlaw—in a mountain calls i 
night was without fear because he ¥® Th 

trusty bound by a pledge to m We 

“You believe in me because 1 ae bi 
road-camp trusty?” he cried, m™ the 
speech at last. “Don’t you know | a ltt 
an escaped con? Don’t you know rid 
are hunting me day and night with ap 
ders to shoot first and talk later? intr 

“Yes, and I am _ sorry—vely ™ off 





sorry.” For the first time the girl's vor 


faltered. “I don’t know why Je 
the road-camp, and it really doesn't 
ter, anyway. But since you Mie 
and they are hunting you ¥ 
orders to kill,”—she shudder 
turned away her head,—“wiy 
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don’t get you. I want to help you. 
eh if gh Mr. Tiger Forgan,” she 


concluded, trying to smule. 
HE convict’s chin dropped to his 
breast. His revolver tell to the 
floor with a thud. 


“Girl,” he cried, “you say that to | 


me!” j 
He covered his face with grimy 


hands. The girl looked down on the 
bowed, unkempt head compassionately. 

“Pm going to get you something to 
eat now; then we’ll talk,” she said gently. 
“Warm yourself—do—while I make the 
coffee.” : } 

She stirred the fire into a crackling 
blaze and left the room. Forgan heard 
her moving about in the kitchen. He 
knew there was an outer door there, and 
nothing prevented her from slipping 
through it and escaping if she chose. He 
didn’t care. If she fled from the cabin, 
he’d take a little food and ge back into 
the hills. He stared into the fire with 
mingled hopelessness and hatred—hope- 
lessness for the future, hatred for the 
man he had been when he peered through 
the cabin windows and saw the girl. 

A soft voice at his elbow roused him 
from the bitterest moment of seven 
years of bitterness. 

“Here are towels and soap and hot 
water,” it said. “And I know if you'll 
look just once into this mirror, you'll not 
be angry with me for bringing them.” | 

Tiger Forgan rose and took the things 
she offered. He tried to thank her, but 
the words wouldn’t come. 

“Never mind talking now, Mr. For- 
gan,” the girl said, speaking straight from 
a heart that intuitively guessed his un- 
spoken thoughts. “I think I understand, 
and I am glad—very glad—-you came.” 

Forgan looked into her face dumbly, 
reverently, worshipfully, and turned away 
with a sob that revealed the story his 
lips refused. 

When he returned minus some of the 
grime of seven soapless days, he found 
the girl warming a man’s smoking-jacket 
before the fire. 

“Put this on,” she said. “It’s Wal- 
ter’s and will make you more comfortable 
while your own coat is drying.” 

The table was laid with a snowy cloth 
and silver and even a vase containing 
ardy ‘mountain snow-blossoms. The 
girl seated her guest, brought in the food, 
served him and poured his coffee. Then 
as he ate,—striving in vain to subdue his 
famishing eagerness for food,—she sat 
opposite him, filling his plate again and 
again, as she talked. 

“It’s time I introduced myself,” she 

“I am Miss Thomas—Willa 
Thomas, My brother and I live here. 
€ came on account of his health, and 
We stay because we have grown to love 
ay glorious mountains. He writes a 
ittle and I paint a little, and we both 
era walk a great deal. I am alone 
ty oa ue he drove the wagon 
off while th ity for supplies and was cut 

ere by the storm.” 


[Nc after the fugitive had finished 
eating, the girl chatted on lightly, in- 
ally, in an effort’ to rouse him 








Or Moody taciturnity of an inner 
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The most wonderful thing about law is the protection it gives to the man who is 
right and who knows he is right. The man who understands the first principles of 
Business Law may be prudent in ordinary business transactions, but the man who has 
Parsons’ Laws of Business at his elbow never guesses. He knows! He knows that he 
knows! And he has the Law on HIS side. The man who depends only on the law of 
common sense is sure to find out that: 

Many a will is contested and upset. 

Many a deed or lease contains a clause that he doesn’t KNOW about. 
Many a note proves worthless. 

Many a contract contains a qualifying or nullifying provision. 

Many a man suffers financial loss or has the expense of a lawsuit, because 


he did not KNOW, or provide against the invasion of, his RIGHTS. 
1918 


Parsons’ Laws of Business (222, 


is the one great, standard text and reference book on Business Law, the book that saves endless lawyers’ 
consultations and fees; the book that keeps you out of legal entanglements; the book that insures you 
against legal mistakes; the book that sharpens your intellect and fires the ambition of young men in 
business or just entering business; the book that hundreds of business and professional men recomm 
and thousands use; the book that should be in the home or on the desk of every man or woman who owns 
property; who is in business; who does business and who has ambition to succeed. 


Do you make Contracts? On these subjects and on all other conceivable vital business matters 
Are you an Investor? there are chapters in Parsons’ Laws of Business written by that great con- 
Have you a Bank Account? Stitutional lawyer, Prof. Theophilus Parsons, in untechnical, understand- 
Are you a Banker? able business English Each chapter is a clear, forceful, authoritative 
te your life insured? exposition of its subject, and you need this book because you need to know 


Have you a Partner? 
Are you an Employer? 
Are you an Agent? 


that you are right. 





onan: Soe A This is the great book of 946 pages of Business 
o your Renee eruther Law of which over 300,000 copies have been 
aocues enhumart sold; the book that contains revised and author- 
Are you a Manufacturer ? itative LEGAL FORMS of ail kinds. 


Do you own a Car? 
Are you a Farmer? 


: yf Examine this indispensable, 
Is Your Will Contest-Proof 4 newly revised, up-to-date, 
Consult Theophilus Parsons, formerly Professor 1918 Edition of Parsons’ 


of Law in Harvard University, in his remarkable LAWS OF BUSINESS 


ok Parsons’ Laws of Business. In this work 
he gives the world a wonderful exposition of the 
laws of inheritance; explains t e peculiar provi- 
sions required in wills and eo clarifies the princi- 
ples of inheritance law that when youhave finished 
this chapter you can. aided and guided by the con- 
test proof forms given in Parsons’ Laws of Busi- 
mess, yourse!f be an authority on the drawing up 
of so important a document, 


Are You an Executor? 
Guardian? 

Do you know the duties, the powers, the rights 
of beneficiuries, and that executors are entitled 
to compensation in the administration of their 
sacred trust? Prof. Parsons has written two won- 
derful chapters on these ali-important subjects in 
lis Laws of Business—chapters that for real in- 
formation value to the layman are probably un- 
equaled in legal literature, 


Do You Know the Peculiar 
Kinks in the Laws Relating 


to Married Women? 


Do you know the property rights of husband: 
wife, children, or other heirs. of blood relations; 
how they vary in different States? In clear, un- 
technical, understandable terms Prof. Parsons 
points out the pitfalls awaiting those who are 
careless of dower rights. Parsons’ Laws of Busi- 
mess in these wonderful chapters show how in- 
dispensable this book is to womén as guide and 
counsellor. 


Are You an Inventor? 


Do you know that not one inventor in a hundred 
ever enjoys the financial reward of his discov- 
eries, simply because he was ignorant of his rights 
under the patent laws? Forget, if you please, that 
Parsons’ Laws of Business contains about $00 
other pages and consider only Prof. Parsons’ mas- 
terful exposition of patent Jawa, on how to pro- 
ceed, on Application Forma, on Caveats, on As- 
signments and Grants; on Appeals; on Interfer- 
ences; on License; on Foreign Patents; on Trade- 
marks, etc., an’! you would have-a book worth 
many times its remarkably low price. 


Do You Own Property? 
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Nothing more fires the ambition of the men of 
women than the expectation of owning a home oF 
making a real-estate investment. How important 
to know that your contracts, deeds, and other doc- : 
uments are correctly drawn, so that you may be TNT TT : 
ere ofa ad title! Prof. Parsons’ oe in rT 

is Laws of Busin are ab tely authoritative 
on ownership lease and title, as well as on the S. S. SCRANTON C0., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 


rights of tenants, on trespass, rental, etc., eto, 














Every property-owner, every prospective property- As per your special offer in The Red Book for February, 
owner, needs this wonderful book. It contains 191 ¥ Ty send moe ory of , 

every standard form of Deed, Mortgage, Release, for FREK examination. I will either return the book or 
Lien, Lease, drawn up by a master ain. send you $3.50 within ten days. 


If you’re a law-abiding : wawe........... sjadlta.ustielosoleeeeaad 
citizen you need this book : .ypxecs_ 




































































Learn in 5 Minutes 


This Specimen Lesson—and Whole Course in 5 Hours 


Here and Now »* 
Yes— Only 5 Minutes 


K. I. 
Shorthand 


If you can LEARN the lesson (at the right) with- 
in 5 minutes, you should learn the principles of 
K. I. SHORTHAND in 5 hours of spare time — 
after which acquire speed rapidly. 

This is the perfected quick and easy method. If 
you wish to know how fast it is possible to write 
by K. I. Shorthand, ask somebody to read this 
whole advertisement rapidly — afew minutes 
by your watch. Thus you'll speed with 
which you should write after ‘peenemas home or 
office practice. 

Hindrances of old systems eliminated ; no shad- 
ing, no disjoined vowel symbols, no ruled lines, no 
positions and you can read your own notes 
readily after months or years. Hence K. I. Short- 
hand is valuable for private notes, messages, etc. 

With K. L Shorthand you can take dictation in 
English, and adapt it to French, Spanish, Portu- 
gese — dee other languages, in a practi 


onty’s 





“ Talk as fast as you like. I’m tak- 
ing it down in K, I. Shortha: 


Remit by money-order, check, dollar bill or stamps now and agree to 
Shorthand Outfit when it comes to you. Or save details by sending $5 with your first 
an established corporation of New York State, authorized capital $100,000. Your good will and recom- 


mendations to friends are what we mean to have. 


MONEY REFUND GUARANTEE: 


to return your five dollars if you cannot learn K. I. Shorthand. 


The King Institute guarantees 


We will mail a pamphlet with — information, guarantees, ete., | if | 


ical way. This method is remarkably easy and excellent. It 
is as a fay my , we maintain, as an aeroplane is ahead of a kite, or an automobile superior to a mule 
ve it for yourse! 


Amazing Offer to You 


Most of the shorthand systems are taught at twenty-five to 

a hundred dollars. 

garding K. I. SHORTHAND whereby the complete system of 

easy followed instructions will be supplied in an outfit for 

$5, postpaid. Moreover, and this is important — you will be 

entitled to whatever special instruction you need by correspondence 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Thus, by the purchase of K. l SHORTHAND COURSE, in 
book form, at only five dollars, the privileges of a valuable corre- 
spondence perfecting course are opened to you free. 

That you may have no doubts, we on to Aapme 9 your money 
if you cannot learn and to pay $5,000. 
superior in merit and standing to K. L. SHORTHAND applicable 
to the conditions under which we sell this to you 
hours; then practice for speed. 


Send Only One Dollar 





Here's \ p and, this iso a Write 


the two together, and you have No pe 


Here's ( th’ To meke path you sim- 


ply write and with these two eesy 


movements of your pencil, you have 
mede e word that needs 16 penc.1l 
movements: when writteh in longhana, 


ere's le so it is cesy to write 


4 at, A top and \P pat. 


Already you have leorned four Kel. 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. 

With the other signs and easy di- 
rections you can learn to irdicete 
every word in the dictionary in 
querter to twentieth of the time Re- 
quired in ordinary writing, as ra p- 
idly as words are spoken! 











We have made exceptional arrangements re- 


cash for a system 
! Learn in 5 


pay $4.00 more for the K. L. 
Weare 


—. Order to-day — 





you'll be delighted with what comes to 


you. you are 
struction to improve your capability for speed, etc., in your own aa” 


KING INSTITUTE, Inc. 


or, 29 EAST MADISON STREET, (Dept. EA-195), CHICAGO, ILL. 





154 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
EA-195, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tiger Forgan. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every 
I make myself hear, sterbemng dest tne Bape 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 
wear them day and wl 
"? They are periectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
» me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 


I make you hear. Address mbt Novak, 1808 
ore. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc. 
84 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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intuition is but half a woman. Wik 
Thomas, who had been studying him wij 
sympathetic and an eyes, 
leaned across the table toward him. 

“Tell me all about it, Mr. Forgan,” se 
said. “I would like to understand, for] 
would like to help.” 

For the first time Forgan knew why he 
stayed instead of fleeing on out into te 
right. For the first time his Conscious 
mind perceived the subconscious ¢ 
that kept him in the cabin—an insist 
desire to let this girl know before jem 
went how and why he had come tg be 

















He told her. Simply, convincingly, 
even readily, for really deep feeling never 
lacks words in which to express itself, 
he pictured what seven years of prison 
mean to a man. He put into burning 
vivid words what it means to a man to 
feel his last flickering hope of fellowship ; ; 
with other free men crushed out, told 
how stupidly inflicted tortures implanted 
hatred in its stead and how, bit by bit, 
he became the hating, hated bad-man af 
the prison. 

Then came Warden Tom Tyrell anda 
new régime. But bad-men are not mate 
in one day or unmade in many. Scofiing, 
doubting, suspicious, Forgan had seen the 
honor-system grow and expand under the 
guiding hand of a man who believed in 
men. The tortures of the punishment 
cells were abolished; the guards’ -clubs 
vanished; and men were treated as mn. Hr 
Tiger Forgan had been slow, very slow, 
to believe the reality of what he saw, 
even slower in seeking a truce with the | 
world with which he had been at war; fe 
but there had come a day when even he 
found himself signing an application to 
be made an honor trusty. His faint, new 
hope as he signed had been so terrible in Hie 
its intensity that he had not dared to oI 
let it grow, for he had felt himself beyont 
the pale of even the new warden’s trust. 

Forgan faltered in telling of the mo 
ment when Warden Tyrell had laid 
friendly hand on his shoulder and told 
him he was an honor man, suddenly and 
inconceivably freed from the hideousness 
of prison walls. Then had come the 
road-camp, at first a paradise, then a hel Sas 
worse than the prison itself as the cum 
lative consciousness of the unbelief and 
distrust about him began to fone 
thoughts of escape into his unwilling 
and make him doubt his own loyalty @ 
the pledge that had freed him from prisd 
walls. The fallen bridge, his swim dowl 
the river and the sudden realization : 
what he was doing that sent him bumy- 
ing ashore to return—Forgan told it 
to the girl who sat opposite him leaning 
across the table, forgetful of the ut 
the lonely cabin, the storm and h 
in the grip of this revelation of @ man’ 
naked heart. 

“Here with you, it does not seem the 
same,” Forgan said, forlorn and 
ful. “I might have made the Wa 
understand and believe if I had let the 
take me back to the prison. Don’t you 
think so? But there where no one bad 
either faith or = in me, 1 
not believe it. I don’t understand 
I swam down the river. I was 
mined I would not go, and yet @ 
end I did what they all thought 1% 
do. I wonder why? I struck @ 
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| 6,003 Burlingtons in 
am the U.S. Vavy— ™ 


WATCH has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to “‘make good” on a 


man-of-war. ‘The constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air 
and the change of climate trom the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a.watch. If a watch 

will stand up and give active service aboard a man-of-war, it'll stand up anywhere. 
6003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. battleships. Practically every vessel in the U.S. 
Navy has a Burlington aboard. Some have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington in the U. S. Navy 
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nid Fi is testimony to Burlington superiority. 
1 told | 
y and | 
uses =JCwe 
e the 

a hel B li oo ee 
cumu- 
= urlington A Month 
mind And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $2.50 a month. ‘Truly it is the master 
It to watch. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, Fitted at 

y the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose from. You 
eee i pay only the rock - bottom - direct-price— positively the exact piice that the wholesale dealer would have to paye 
; 7 You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
on of See Tt First / ship the watch to you on approval, You are the sole judge. No 
hurty- ® obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 

all £ 

it. cs 
ani > apes TO ys. eee 
ww Write for Booklet! | 
mans Put your name and address in the coupon or ona letter be Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1162, 

eee card now and get your Burlington Watch book free pice 19th Street & Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 

m the and prepaid. You will know alot more about watch buy- se, Please .send me (without obligations and prepaid) yest 
regret: ing when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- By free book on watches with full explanation of your or 
arden — pig besny ¢ es = newest cases — which fen $2.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch, 
- them ve to choose. e booklet is free. Merely send 
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yout name and address on the coupon. 


Burlington Watch Company, 
19th St. & Marshall Bivd., Dept.1162, Chicago, Ill 
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f h G | teamster, took his gun and hiked to iy 
VERY or t e D Ni hills. That’s why I’m here now,” be cg 


| cluded, “without a chanc e—with 

is the title of our 1918 catalogue —the most beautiful and complete horticultural | hope of ever making ¢ 1.” out 4 
publication of the year — really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over P eve aking g00¢ 
1000 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine | : 
of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- oe 
bodies the results of over seventy years of practical experience. To give this | HE girl’ S eyes were wet. The Mrs 
catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: | cles of her throat west quell ; a 

ld 


Every Empty Envelope “When are you going back to tell Walmme'Ts thi 
Counts As Cash den Tyrell what you have told me? aillinquisi 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 asked eage rly. ; 
cents we will mail the catulogue. flibber 


And Also Send Free of Charge “I can’t. I couldn’t get there, yet welve 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS would shoot me down a dozen tims “I— 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped fore I could get within a dozen — nomic 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henaerson’s Brilliant Mixture Pop- the pr I ld 

ee and Gost we Spencer Sweet Pees, in @ coupon enve lope, which, when Crs 1€ pr ison. wouldn’t care—it isn’t ky boarde 
and returned, will be accepted as a 25c cash payment on any order amounting to $1.0; 
and upward. With the Henderson Collection will be sent our new booklet, ‘‘Better Gardens.”’ to die, I think ; ? but I Ww ish the Wa Cel 
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could hear the truth first. He beliewd She 
35 & 37 in me, and I failed, failed. But how aie’Then 

PETER HENDERSON & C CORTLANOT ST. you know I wished myself back?” ice, E 
we ew VORK City “Because the man you : 

é are couli\i™ For 

wish anything else. You do wish to g/gmreason 

“Yes, yes, I do, but”—wearily—4immmnis ne 

too late. I'd never get through.” tead « 

The girl jumped to her feet, more b 

“Tl take you back safely,” she crsjiiming no 
“T’'ll drive you down in my car at dapiimecare, 
light. You'll wear my brother's gopjaimmeen is 

Ukulele Guitar. Man- | and storm-coat. No one will ever dream Fror 

tansersintotrncint | of halting or suspecting my au, Sample 

pils in each locality. We have Ir Will you gor youngs 

peaporbe yeye peg we Tiger Forgan struck the table wihimm “No 


Violin, Mandolin, Guitar Ukulele. Hawai- S _ . 
len Guitar or Cornet. Very small charge heavy fist. heat th 
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for Seneue only expense. We guarantee success or no charge. oy nal} ?? . 
Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligations. Yes, I will, he said; and then or. our 0 


Slingertand School of Music, Dept. 221, Chicago, Wl. | gently: “I wonder if you realize wgeddress 


Bx a a asee: es Cag? 
Bi s amg Reduce Yourself en cabin to-night ba A F 


“IT am so glad,” she cried. “Broth P 


It can be accomplished quickly with and I both know Warden Tyrell wim “Say 
ease and safety and without dieting r ; > 
or strenuous exe:cise if you wear When you have told him what I ha ways 


vere fh the ree. bront ever Dr. Jeanne Walter's heard to-night, he will tell you as | @mpather 

ishe ver places thorou indexed (major- aMOUS MEDICATED ° awe sta 

ty fey of war maps contain less th - BLO places). ey RUBBER GARMENTS that you of all men have justified 7 7 

ortresses, forti towns, naval areenals, forte, redoubts, For Men an omen masata: _- A . ean | 

batteries, a oreft dep wa wire lese stati. ns, and railways . Cover the entire body or any part. honor sy stem more fully than if youk at , 

clear indicat na'les you to follow every ba e safe and quick way reduce 217 oy ¢ cs 

mentioned -* the despate } es, . and to are the ees ec ’ pqrepwation. Endorsed by leading ae oe - reg ys t her hand 

mportance of each place. tcale of map miles to the | a mpulsively she held ou er 

inch. Size, 28x36 inches, but folus into convenient | f he Prowse ERADICATOR — 3 62.00 - pl n ‘§ . kissedil 

cover, 54x74 just right to be carried in the pocket for ‘ : NECK AND CHIN REI 3.00 him. Tiger Forgan stooped and kis 

requent consulcation. ‘in ted cn excellent paper is “ e ui ” i ~ 

mop sent to zou apemateiy | Ssee ioe exapinn iia. Just , yreq rong: Se regy see Stockings, J reverently 

mail a p stal or ter and simply say md me your a qT: a he ‘a ° “ 

large scale war map. If it suits me, within five days I te, Sor the purposes o { reducing the Willa Thomas show ed him to} 
will send you $1; otherwise I will return it.” That's all ae uffering from rheui " brother’s room and left him. The dom 

~cond no money. Write today. Do it now, before you : oklet. , . 

turn the pige. Every red-blooded American will have Eton Jacket DR. JEANN aa of her room closed, but no key turned 


con«tant use for this map < during the coming months. vole . ‘ 

nere i Buliding, New York ' or Fore: 

tte Sirabilits write $2 wetend of Wiehe greatly increasing | | Giotk i Stasure, 818-8 Se ita surest atlGeh Avence the lock. Tiger Forgan sat in thed 
NELSON DOUBLEDA Y, Dept. 171, Oyster Bay, NEW YORK ness till he thought her asleep. Thea 
, ' crept softly to the outer door, un 


it with infinite care and went outi 
the night. He found the open shi 
which an auto stood. There wasam 
in the tonneau, and he wrapped him 
in it. The wind shrieked about i 
The snow beat against his face. 

‘God bless her! he whispered 50 
to himself, and he fell asleep with ® 
words on his lips. 
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ILLA THOMAS sat opposite! 

governor in his private offices. 5 

had: just concluded the story ° 
stormy night, now two years past, 

a Gea Tiger Forgan crept secretly out i 
ap wh, ee blizzard to sleep because he and she™ 

BEAUTIFUL alone in a remote mountain cabin. 


“Tell me, Governor,” the gil 4 
igh d eager 
EYEBROWS and LASHES | manic, be om bh na 


tive face to one full of charm, h ld do that hace in prison 
ty and ion. A little i 
beauty and expression i The governor smiled at het. 


Hithhe-Ia7 vtb-Sr2e pleaded Forgan’s cause at het en 
“You want me to—” 


applied nightly will nourish in a natural manner, the eye- “ ” a “ arole 
brows and lashes. mahiog them long. thick and . | Parole him, she he mas 
thus adding wonderfully to your attractivenes. is : » ris 
guaranteed pure and harmless preparation has been used to-n ight ; to-morrow is f ct 
successfully by thousands. Two sizes— 50¢ and $1.00, “T suppose T’ll have to. In fact, 
Send price for size veu wish and we will mail “‘Lash- oa id, § 
Brow-Ine™ anc Maybell Beauty Booklet in plain, sezled I want to,” the governor sat 
cover. Satisfaction assured or price refunded. f e man 
Beware of Inferior imitations papers that made a fre 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-50 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO time bad-man. 
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The True Pianist Knows 


there is no piano comparable to this 
beautiful Vose Grand at $575 f£. o. b. 
Boston. Three generations of the Vose 
family with sixty-eight years of highest 
ideals in piano construction have given 
the Vose its enviable reputation. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 

catalogue and easy payment plan. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
156 Boylston Street Boston. Mass, | 
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Mrs. Vannerson. “Only it don’t often 
appen.” She stared again at Cathleen. 
Is this little girl economical?” she asked 
nquisitively. “Or is she one of those 
fibbertigibbets that strut around in 
high white shoes?” 
































ere, Thy ve-dollar ( 

\ times be th never asked her if she was eco- 
n milsd@iMimomical,” stiffly replied her young 
t isn’t hajimimboarder; and he began taking off his neck- 
he Wanda possibly as a hint to his landlady. 

le belie ‘She waddled out, with a kindly, stern: 


ut how MlE’Then you better ask her. That’s my ad- 


k?” ice, Elwin.” : 

e coulkiN For some unexplainable psychological 

ish to g#lieason Elwin Hemphill, having taken off 

arily—“immis necktie, flung it at the chiffonier in- 

th.” ead of nicely laying it there. Further- 
more he said hotly—to himself, there be- 

she cridimming no one else present: “Well, I don’t 

ar at day .. I don’t care a darn whether C ath- 

’s gogaimeen is economical or not. I love her.’ 

ever demi From the adjoining room the elderly 

uto. SuiimmPeter called sleepily: “Whatcha saying, 
youngster? Talking to me?” 

ble wihile “No!” snapped his cousin with more 
heat than was justifiable, considering. the 

then malmmnour of night and the person whom he 

alize whtgmmeddressed. 

night bas 


A FEW days afterward the elderly 
Peter took Elwin to task. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you, any- 
way? I aint heard of.your mother or 


“Broth 
‘yrell ve 
at I hae 


u as L@mmather dying. And I’m sure your sister 
stified Maud hasn’t run away with a coachman 
if you bmand disgraced the Hemphill family, be- 
ause Poinciana don’t keep coachmen 
or hand ound. And you haven’t had your sal- 
id kissedifmery cut—nor aint liable to. Then why 
his air of woe?”’ 
m to ME The young man addressed bent his 
The d brown pompadoured head stiffly over his 
» turned igmmeesk and said curtly: “Nothing’s wrong.” 
the da “Oh, yes, there is,” said Peter inquisi- 
Then ly. “Best girl costing more money 
 unbamienan you've got? I can let you have a 
t out immeten or a five—” 
in shelf “Thanks, no.” The brevity smacked of 
vas a igratitude. Peter Ramsy was a bit hurt 
ed himse ang huffed. 


“All right.” 


bout bis 
| But the huffiness did not seem to worry 











e. 
sred soft win. He worked busily on, comparing 
with f heap of vouched-for bills with their 
vouchers. 
“Quarreled with her?” pried Peter sym- 
posite Hemme thetically, “I heard you at the phone 
fices. 9 © ago saying something about not 


mee ing her.” 
. 2 haven't even thought of quarreling 
h her,” snapped Elwin irritably. “She 








i she witmmmnetely phoned to tell me that she was 
bin. meeting her married sister Edith this noon 

gil Ome look at Luke and Lucia dining-room 
eager Wilms, because Edith is tired of her Wil- 
a pam and Mary set, and she wanted Cath- 
rison?” 1. opinion.” He gave this explanation 

She th, as though to satisfy an exact- 
‘ingly. | ? inquisitive relative. But he con- 


yed the impression that he wished Peter 


tre less inquisitive. 

“Huh!” ‘said Peter. And a “Huh!” 
et eainly drip with skepticism— 

coe * matter of fact, that was all 
thieen had phoned about. 
br some two hours there was 















HIGH WHITE SHOES 


silence in Peter Ramsy’s section of the 
Lakeside Hardware Company’s office 
space—chilly silence. 

That afternoon Henry Coult, head of 
the Lakeside shipping-room, a thin; melan- 
choly-visaged man, with whom Elwin had 
a certain degree of friendship because of 
the fact that Henry had a second cousin 
living in Poinciana, approached him 
shamefacedly and whispered a query as to 
whether Elwin’s sense of friendship was 
equal to a two-dollar loan till pay-day, 
when already he—Henry—owed him a 
dollar and fifty cents. 

Elwin hesitated—not from unwilling- 
ness, but because his own pay-day was as 
far in the past as was Henry’s, and 
though he had given the elderly Peter an 
opposite impression, boxes-of candy: and 
theater-tickets for Cathleen, restaurants 
and refreshments at the Weralera and 
other fox-trotting gardens, had brought 
his own pockets near the danger-line of 
flatness. 

“Aw, I hate to ask you,” humbly 
droned Henry, “specially as I already owe 
you. But—” He sighed; it was a com- 
pelling sigh. 

From the desk adjacent, Peter inquisi- 
tively lifted lashless old eyes. 

“Darn Circassian walnut, anyway!” ex- 
claimed Henry suddenly. 

“What?” politely inquired Elwin. 

“That’s it!” snapped Henry viciously. 
“That’s the reason I gotta run around like 
a beggar, pestering my best friends.” 

“Oh, now, don’t say that!” hastily cried 
Elwin. “I’m glad to let you have it—all 
I can spare. Really!” 

“You're a good sort,’ mumbled Henry, 
accepting it. “But it’s like an endless 
chain,”—indignantly. 

“What’s like an endless chain?” asked 
Elwin. 

“Furniture!”—wrathfully. “My wife— 
Say, when we first went to housekeeping, 
it was golden oak. And we had a good 
enough set to last us for years. But then 
it had to be Mission. And then came 
bird’s-eye maple! And then weathered 
oak! And then fumed stuff. And now 
it’s Circassian walnut. And I heard,”— 
mournfully—‘“that dark walnut is hot and 
heavy after the Circassian! S’help me, 
Elwin Hemphill, we’ve changed dining- 
room sets so often since our wedding-day 
that I’ve never got a chance to get my 
knees familiar with the under side of my 
own table. And I guess Jennie’d die right 
on the spot if she had a set that wasn’t 
the latest wood advertised by the furni- 
ture-stores. And of course, I don’t make 
enough always to pay cash, so it’s mostly 
installment.” 

“How—how queer!” said Elwin uncom- 
fortably. The elderly Peter said nothing, 
but suppressed a smile as he dropped his 
eyes to his work again. 

“Queer? Wait till you get married,” 
warned Henry Coult passionately. “You 
wont call it queer—you’'ll call it mani- 
acal!” 

He started off,-and then turned back to 
confide dejectedly further: “I sure 
thought last winter that we had changed 
our ways. We’d had the fumed set four 


b 


(Continued from 
page 52) 





months, and I hoped the hoodoo was 
lifted. And then Jennie’s old friend 
Esther moved into the flat across the hall 
from us, and Esther had the Circassian. 
And so—” Sighing hopelessly, he did go 
away this time. 

Elwin abandoned the chilly silence that 
he had persisted in during the day and said 
pettishly to Peter: “Why, my mother 
has had two marble-topped bureaus ever 
since I was born. And she never thinks 
of getting new instead: And they’re stout 
as ever.” 

“Er—does your mother wear high white 
shoes?” asked the elderly Peter. 





OR some reason Elwin stamped rather 

noisily around his room that evening 
as he made preparations to spend the eve- 
ning at the Weralera with Cathleen. One 
might have gathered a certain petulance 
of mood from his indubitably petulant 
movements. 

In his own room the elderly Peter 
grinned grimly—even after the young 
man, shaven, in new scarf and dapper best 
suit of clothes, had run down the board- 
ing-house steps and was well on his street- 
car way to the Carretts abode. But there 
was no grin on the young man’s face. 
Rather there was a curious air of decision, 
as though he had at last come to a resolve 
—a strenuous resolve. 

He was as silent as good manners per- 
mitted while he and Cathleen made their 
way to the Weralera Gardens, where the 
lights were silver and pink and the orches- 
tra’s lilt was silver and quick, and the 
waiters were silver-greedy. And he was 
more or less silent through some five or six 
fox-trots, until Miss Carretts somewhat 
poutingly complained: “What have I 
done? Or has the cat got your tongue?” 

All in white to-night was Cathleen— 
white crépe gown, white silken ankles, 
white kid shoes and a white spray of tinsel 
in her hair. Also from that hair there 
assailed Elwin Hemphill’s and her other 
occasional partners’ nostrils a scent very 
faint and luring, like that from the blos- 
soms of an old apple tree that had stood, 
ever since Elwin could remember, under 
his bedroom window back in Poinciana. 
Perhaps it was the scent; perhaps it was 
a certain unusually sweet tang to the or- 
chestra’s ministrations; perhaps it was the 
nearness of her, held by his arm while 
others of his sex looked after him envi- 
ously—or at least he thought that they 
did. But at her pouted queries, he asked 
impetuously, with a look of heightened re- 
solve: “Cathleen, will you—wont you 
marry me?” 

And before she could reply, he went on 
rapidly: “Oh, Cathleen, I don’t know 
whether I can buy you all you want all 
your life; I don’t know whether I'll ever 
develop”—bitterly—“into one of those 
captains of industry that you read about 
—men who can cover their womenfolks 
with diamonds.” 

“Why, Elwin—” 

“But I'll do the best I can, darling!” 
he ‘promised excitedly. “I'll _give you 
every cent I can make. I hope”—hum- 
bly—‘“I can make enough for you. . I hope 
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1 can make a lot—so you can buy a new 
dining-room set every month if you want 
to! I want you to have everything you 
want.” 

“See here, Elwin: let me tell you—” 

He did not hear. “I want to get all the 
white shoes you need. A girl with pretty 
feet like yours ought never to wear 
homely shoes,” he went on fiercely. “And 
I’d just as soon tell a lot of people so!” 

“Elwin Hemphill!” With mirthful blue 
eyes, Cathleen demanded hearing at last. 
“Of course I’ll marry you. Have I eaten 
anyone else’s candy but yours for weeks? 
But—” 


Suddenly the mirth faded out of the 
girl’s big baby-biue eyes, and in place of 
it came a soft and luminous gleam of 
earnestness. “But my dear boy, I don’t 
mind telling you this: If you can afford 
plenty of white shoes, I’ll be glad. I love 
‘em. But if you can’t—why, I'll be per- 
fectly satisfied to wear what you can af- 
ford!” 

“Cathleen! Darling 

It was quite a while later that Miss 
Carretts observed sternly: “But I hope 
white shoes and cabarets are done away 
with very soon. I’d hate to have a 
caughter of mine strong for them!” 


19? 


The Red Book Mage, 


LWIN brazenly woke his elderly ¢ 
Peter from cherished midnight das 
that night by sticking his head in the bf 
room door and declaring defiantly: 43 
you old grouch, I just stopped to telly 
that I’m going to marry the Prettiest 5 
you ever saw. And she wears high wi 
shoes. And I like her to wear ‘em? 
The elderly Peter peered, with jag 
eyes, over the top of his Countemm 
“That so? You could have waited 
morning with the news. But”—he pg 
the counterpane up to hide a grin~ 
don’t mind telling you something, soy 
I like a pretty girl in pretty shoes mysel' 
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(Continued from 
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—there was another little detail that 
needed study: if Officer Kelley was right, 
and he probably was, about the reason 
for the assault upon him last night, how 
had his assailant known that Kelley car- 
ried the dagger? ‘The man must have 
lurked in the neighborhood of his 
crime— 

Here a new thought flashed through 
Jennings’ brain, a thought that elated 
him. There could be only one reason for 
the murderer’s wish to obtain the dagger; 
he must have been clever enoygh to real- 
ize that his thumb-prints might convict 
him. But a man on whom suspicion does 
not fasten need have no fear that he has 
left thumb-prints behind-him. Thumb- 
prints are merely an identification after 
the man is caught. They are not like a 
photograph, that will identify a man on 
a crowded street. But if a man has done 
time in jail, and the police somewhere 
have a record of his thumb-prints, to 
leave such a trace behind him means that 
soon his prints will be tagged with a 
name, and also a description and a pho- 
tograph. Doubtless, then, the man who 
had tried to get the dagger from Kelley 
had a criminal record somewhere. In that 
case, within a few days a full description 
of him, with his name— 

Well, that would wait, Jennings an- 
grily told himself. Once again he’d drop 
speculation—if he could. With a word 
to Captain Leary, he left headquarters 
ae ae for the City International 
Bauk. 


CHAPTER VIII 


B° WELLES sat up in bed. He was 
one of those persons who can sleep 
through a fire in the next house, but who, 
having arranged to be called at a certain 
hour, will be awakened at that time by 
the slightest sound, even though drugged 
with sleep. His landlady had not re- 
treated twenty feet from the door when 
Welles, divested of pajamas, was turning 
on the water in his bath. 
Thirty-five minutes after she had 
knocked on his door, the revorter had 
finished his rather late breakfast at a 
dairy lunchroom a few rods from where 
he lived. Also he had finished running 
through three afternoon papers, and he 
smiled contentment because they con- 
tained practically nothing more than the 
meager accounts that had already been 
published in the morning papers. 


The Star would have a clean “beat.” 
Jennings had kept his word and would 
continue to keep it. The other newspa- 
pers would not know, until they read 
Welles’ story, that Simmons had had a 
woman caller just before he died. And 
Jennings himself would not know, until 
Welles got ready to tell him, the identity 
of this woman! 

Welles trembled with excitement. It 
was great to beat the other papers, but 
to beat even the police! Suppose, 
though, that the police traced the woman 
before he, Welles, had done so? But he 
banished this thought with a slight sneer. 
Jennings might do it, but Jennings 
couldn’t handle everything, and routine 
work, the investigation of Simmons and 
his past, his papers, his friends—these 
would have kept Jennings busy up until 
now and for some little time longer. 

Standing in the doorway of the little 
restaurant, Welles thought deeply. Of 
course, it was farfetched, but—it took 
just twenty-five minutes, during the light 
passenger-traffic of the night, especially 
light bound downtown, for a trolley to go 
from Hastings and Verndale streets, in 
Endwood, to Myrtle and Broad, in the 
city. A few months before, Welles had 
handled a transportation story, wherein 
he pointed out that the service between 
Endwood and the city was entirely inad- 
equate. He blessed the lucky fate that 
made him know the exact schedules of 
the suburban car-lines. 

The rain would not have slowed the 
trolley up much, either—not more than 
three minutes, at the outside. Allow 
twenty-eight minutes for the trip, and 
one minute more for alighting and cross- 
ing the street-—twenty-nine minutes alto- 
gether, then, for the trip from the corner 
of Hastings and Verndale streets to the 
drug-store at the corner of Myrtle and 
Broad. 

According to what Officer Cheeseman 
had told Jennings, the young woman sus- 
pect had-boarded the trolley on Verndale 
Street at nine-thirty or nine-thirty-one. 
That would have brought her to the drug- 
store at exactly ten o’clock. And it was 
exactly two minutes past ten o’clock when 
Robert Welles had entered that drug- 
store! 


ELLES had been, the night before, 
in ehase of a man who had to do 
with that assignment which had occupied 
the reporter until midnight. Welles had 


been over to Sandville, across the han 

from Clearwater. Not finding his my 
at home, but learning that he was 9 
posed to be at some banquet, Welles 

leaving the ferryboat on his retum tp 
to Clearwater, had made his way tote 
all-night drug-store, intending to t& 
phone the various hotels where Bangui 
were usually held, and thus locate i 
man. He had entered the drug-stomt 
find the booth occupied. In a moment 


young woman had emerged. She wigs 


still in the drug-store when Welles—ue 
ing found his man, having talked wij 
him and having been referred to anotlt 
man who lived in Newton, another si 
urb—came out of the booth. Buyigg 
cigar, Welles had glanced at her. Andi 
had thought, had been certain, that 

had seen her before. 

Welles had a great memory for fat 
and it piqued him when he could @ 
place a person whom he thought he ow 
to know. So, on his ride to Newton, & 
had wondered about the girl. Surely 
ought not to forget so pretty a girl 
finally it came to him that he did 
know the girl, had never met her, @ 
had seen her at a charity dance which, 
the illness of the society reporter, hel 
been unwillingly forced to “cover.” 

And with that, and the press of i 
business that sent him to Newton,3 
had dismissed the young woman from 
thoughts. But Jennings’ story had 
the young woman back into his mind ¥# 
a crash. For Mrs. Carnahan’s dest 
tion fitted the young woman of thea 
store. He had had difficulty in repr 
ing a gasp of amazement when Jemiilg 
had got thus far in his story, for! 
quick wit saw the connection at 0% 
True, the young woman whom be! 
seen might not be the young woman 
had called at the Simmons house. 
was distinctly up to her to prove 

Of course, to leap to conclusions 
foolish, but—last night it had s 
strange to Welles that a young womalh 
sufficient social standing to be a gust 
the charity ball where he was certal 
had seen her, should be in 4 drue-s 
down in the business district, apP® 
unchaperoned, at ten o'clock # ™ 
But with Jennings’ information ™ 
possession—well, farfetched a8 _ j 
seem to try to connect some 
parent social prominence Wi 
of Rennold Simmons, still mores 
more bizarre things had occu® 
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knowledge of Robert Welles in his news- 

aceer. ? 
Piva at the Star office, he turned 
toward his desk. The city editor caught 
his eye and beckoned to him. 

“Fiarmon is out at the Endwood po- 
lice-station, hanging around; Dolliver is 
watching the Simmons house; Foroney is 
at headquarters, keeping his eyes open. 
Any particular lay you have? Pretty 
late, aren’t you?” 

“T turned in around seven this morn- 
ing,” retorted Welles ashi 

“Then you've got something? 

“Wanted a talk with Phil Jennings. 
He’s in charge, you know. Gave him 
that personal that was left here. You 
know about that?” 

The day city editor nodded. % 

“What did you get in return?” he 


asked. Bi coo 

Welles told him. “Nice work,” said 
his chief. “You certainly don’t waste a 
minute or a trick, Bob. Narrowed down 
to one woman or one man. The house- 
keeper’s out of it, you think?” 

“Well, I don’t know what Jennings 
thinks, but her statement that Simmons 
had a woman visitor is borne out by the 
officer on the beat.” 

“A suspect would hardly ask better 
corroboration than a policeman,” as- 
sented the city editor. “Too bad our 
business office couldn’t give us a good de- 
scription of the features of the man that 
left the ad. Dumb-heads! We have a 
facsimile photo of the ad, of course. Too 
bad we haven’t a picture of the man— 
or the woman.” 

“I may have her picture before night. 
It may be in the office, boss.” 


|= city editor seldom showed excite- 
ment. This time he did. “You have 
her? Good Lord, Bob, what are you? 
A wizard? You know her? Who is she? 
How do you know?” 

Welles smiled rather gravely. “I don’t 
know her yet. I think I can find out 
who she is, though. But—suppose I do, 

Suppose, until I’m certain that 
she knows about this murder, that I keep 
her identity under my hat?” 

“What's the answer?” asked the city 
editor 


“Well, she’s a lady, I’m sure. I saw 
her last night.” Briefly he told his su- 
perlor the encounter of last evening, and 

Own suspicions. “But,” he added, as 
the editor nodded approbation, “if she’s 
got a perfectly legitimate reason for be- 
ing where she was, if my suspicions are 
as farfetched as they well may be— 

$ the use of anyone else but myself 
ng that she was, if only for an 
hour, if only through explicable circum- 
stances, connected with a murder-case? 
A thing like that, if it got out, even if 
could prove that she’d been at the 
North Pole when Simmons was murdered 
people would only remember that she 
m connected with the murder, not 

‘Tr veg gpa 
ot a gas-ba, - 
strated the =e Co 

I know that, boss, but—you know I 
wouldn’t throw the paper, don’t you? No 
po who she proved to be, if I were 
Feet she knew about this crime, 

pu ish it, eh? I want to go slow— 


The city editor grinned. Bob Welles, 
the best man on the Séar staif, the best, 
when you come right down to brass 
tacks, in the city, was entitled to a show 
of temperament occasionally. 

“Go as far as you like in any direc- 
tion,” he said. “If it’s news, The Star 
insists on having it from you; if it’s not 
news, but your own error, The Star isn’t 
interested; neither am I.” 


ELLES walked to the rear of the 

city-room and entered a tiny room, 
the partitions of which ran only half- 
way to the ceiling, and within which 
labored the society editor, a harmless, 
dapper, middle-aged man named Dyer. 

“The Star,” began Welles, “suffered a 
tremendous calamity one day last fall. It 
was left flat on its back. The business 
office, the editorial staff, the directors— 
everyone was up in the air. Can you 
guess why, Dyer?” 

The society editor, who wore a bouton- 
niére and spats, fidgeted in his swivel 
chair. He liked Welles, but he was al- 
ways slightly in fear that Welles was 
making fun of him. 

“I suppose you’d threatened to resign. 
Was that it?” he said in a thin, lisping 
voice. 

“A rattling good guess, Dyer,” said 
Welles approvingly. “I can’t imagine 
anything else—except the particular in- 
stance I refer to—that would decorate 
the Star office with crape more quickly 
than the circumstance you mention. You 
are there with the bean, friend Dyer. 
But no! It was not my resignation; it 
was something worse! Cotillion Dyer, 
the débutantes’ delight, the matrons’ 
mascot, the brides’ blessing—Marion 
Dyer, the grandest little society editor 
con the-.face of the widely known globe, 
was sick. 

““My goodness 
managing editor. 

“ “Merciful maxixe!’ said the city edi- 
tor. 

“ ‘Terrible 
bo 


gracious!’ said the 


tangos!’ said ~ the office- 
ry. 

“ ‘What’ll we do?’ said they all. 

“For there was some big charity dance 
on, and you were sick, and The Star was 
flat on its back, and—” 

“Yes, and you wrote the story,” said 
Dyer tartly. “And I haven’t finished ex- 
plaining your mistakes yet. Why, Mrs. 
Rensaeller Havens, the elder, wore a 
mousseline de soie, and you called it a—” 

“Oh, I’m a dub, and I admit it cheer- 
fully,” grinned Welles. “But what I was 
driving at was this: somehow, in the 
press of matters trivial in comparison 
yet so numerous that they bother recol- 
lection, I’ve forgotten the date of that 
dance.” 

“Oh, so that’s what you want? Octo- 
ber twenty-fourth, the Redoute Rose.” 

“Right you are! Memory, thy name 
is Marion Dyer,” laughed Welles. ‘May 
I run through your files in here?” 

“Look at ’em all you want to,” Dyer 
snapped, “but—shut up!” 


’ 


HUS adjured, Welles turned to the 
files. But the stand held only The 
Star of the last two months, and so the 
reporter dug in a corner until he had 
unearthed the paper of October twenty- 
fifth. Quickly he found what he wanted, 
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the Redoute Rose story which he had 
himself written, and a large flashlight 
photograph of eight young people, four 
men and four girls, who had pertormed 
an old-fashioned minuet for sweet char- 
ity’s sake and a good time. 

And the second girl from the end of 
the line of handsome, smiling faces, was 
the girl whom Welles had seen last night 
in the drug-store at the corner of Myr- 
tle and Broad streets. At the Redoute 
Rose, then, he had seen her. Under his 
breath he blessed the luck that had as- 
signed him to that story. 

His hands trembling slightly, he spread 
the paper upon Dyer’s desk. The caption 
over the picture gave no names. 

“Give me the names of this octet, 
Dyer,” he said, “if you know them.” 

Dyer snorted. “If I know them! Be- 
ginning with the left—Jack Harriman, 
Miriam Vogell, Hamilton Trainor, Ce- 
cilie Ledwith, Montgomery Waite, Alice 
Dexter, Brainerd Steele and Mary 
Walker. Anything else?” 

“Miss Ledwith? Is she the daughter 
of Randolph Ledwith?” 

“Uh-huh—the —ex-Montana 
man. 

“Engaged, do you happen to know?” 

“So that’s it, is it? Your salary hap- 
pens to be eighty-five a week, doesn’t it, 
Welles? That would almost pay for 
Miss Cecilie’s clothing—that is, the bare 
essentials. Her jewelry, her mounts, her 
motors— To use one of your own vulgar- 
isms, wake up, Bob!” 

“And as for you, little man, turn over 
and stop making uncouth noises,” coun- 
seled Welles. “I never am in love dur- 
ing working-hours. I’m working now. I 
ask you, is she engaged?” 

“Well, it hasn’t been announced, but 
she accepts marked attentions from—” 

“Hamilton Trainor!” almost cried 
Welles. 

“How’d you know?” 

“T didn’t,” Welles confessed, “but— 
well, I just thought—it snapped into my 
thoughts. They’re standing side by side, 
and—” 

“Well deduced, O sleuth! She’s also 
standing by young Waite. However, 
there is talk that there is an under- 
standing between her and young Trainor. 
Time will tell how true the talk is. 
What’s the idea, anyway? I heard out- 
side that you were on this Endwood mur- 
der-case.” 

“So Iam. And Dyer, just forget that 
I’ve been in here, that I asked you any 
questions—will you? Please.” 

Dyer, mystified, stared at the reporter. 
“Why, certainly, Bob, old man.” 

“Thanks. I’ll buy when I’ve got a 
spare moment. So long.” 


copper 


H® left the little office before Dyer 


could ask any more questions. 
Avoiding the men in the city-room, he 
passed swiftly to the street. He walked 
several blocks before taking a car, re- 
viewing all that Jennings had told him. 
If Trainor told the truth, and the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he was, 
of course, innocent of any knowledge of 
Miss Ledwith’s presence in Simmons’ 
house. But suppose that Trainor was 
engaged to the girl, in love with her? 
Suppose that were so? What more nat- 
ural, then, that he should lie in her 
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knowledge of Robert Welles in his news- 
sr caceer. 

Po riving at the Star office, he turned 

toward his desk. The city editor caught 

his eye and beckoned to him. 

“Harmon is oat at the Endwood po- 
lice-station, hanging around; Dolliver is 
watching the Simmons house; Foroney is 
at headquarters, keeping his eyes open. 
Any particular lay you have? Pretty 
late, aren’t you?” 

“I turned in around seven this morn- 
ing,” retorted Welles ge 

“Then you’ve got something? 

“Wanted a talk with Phil Jennings. 
He’s in charge, you know. Gave him 
that personal that was left here. You 
know about that?” 

The day city editor nodded. 

“What did you get in return?” 
asked. 

Welles told him. ‘Nice work,” said 
his chief. “You certainly don’t waste a 
minute or a trick, Bob. Narrowed down 
to one woman or one man. The house- 
keeper’s out of it, you think?” 

“Well, I don’t know what Jennings 
thinks, but her statement that Simmons 
had a woman visitor is borne out by the 
officer on the beat.” 

“A suspect would hardly ask better 
corroboration than a policeman,’ as- 
sented the city editor. “Too bad our 
business office couldn’t give us a good de- 
scription of the features of the man that 
left the ad. Dumb-heads! We have a 
facsimile photo of the ad, of course. Too 
bad we haven’t a picture of the man— 
or the woman.” 

“T may have her picture before night. 
It may be in the office, boss.” 


he 


P= city editor seldom showed excite- 


ment. This time he did. “You have 
her? Good Lord, Bob, what are you? 
A wizard? You know her? Who is she? 
How do you know?” 

Welles smiled rather gravely. “I don’t 
know her yet. I think I can find out 
who she is, though. But—suppose I do, 
boss? Suppose, until I’m certain that 
she knows about this murder, that I keep 
her identity under my hat?” 

“What's the answer?” asked the city 


“Well, she’s a lady, I’m sure. I saw 
her last night.” Briefly he told his su- 
perior the encounter of last evening, and 
his own suspicions. “But,” he added, as 
the editor nodded approbation, “if she’s 
got a perfectly legitimate reason for be- 
ing where she was, if my suspicions are 
48 farfetched as they well may be— 
what's the use of anyone else but myself 

ng that she was, if only for an 
hour, if only through explicable circum- 
stances, connected with a murder-case? 
A thing like that, if it got out, even if 
could prove that she’d been at the 
North Pole when Simmons was murdered 
—people would only remember that she 
connected with the murder, not 

“ was cleared.” 

mM not a gas-bag, Bob,” remon- 
strated the other. - 

I know that, boss, but—you know I 
wouldn’t throw the paper, don’t you? No 
matter who she proved to be, if I were 
Fam that she knew about this crime, 

d Publish it, eh? I want to go slow— 

' $ all.” 


The city editor grinned. Bob Welles, 
the best man on the Séar staif, the best, 
when you come right down to brass 
tacks, in the city, was entitled to a show 
of temperament occasionally. 

“Go as far as you like in any direc- 
tion,” he said. “If it’s news, The Star 
insists on having it from you; if it’s not 
news, but your own error, The Star isn’t 
interested; neither am I.” 


ELLES walked to the rear of the 

city-room and entered a tiny room, 
the partitions of which ran only half- 
way to the ceiling, and within which 
labored the society editor, a harmless, 
dapper, middle-aged man named Dyer. 

“The Star,” began Welles, “suffered a 
tremendous calamity one day last fall. It 
was left flat on its back. The business 
office, the editorial staff, the directors— 
everyone was up in the air. Can you 
guess why, Dyer?” 

The society editor, who wore a bouton- 
niére and spats, fidgeted in his swivel 
chair. He liked Welles, but he was al- 
ways slightly in fear that Welles was 
making fun of him. 

“I suppose you’d threatened to resign. 
Was that it?” he said in a thin, lisping 
voice. 

“A rattling good guess, Dyer,” said 
Welles approvingly. “I can’t imagine 
anything else—except the particular in- 
stance I refer to—that would decorate 
the Star office with crape more quickly 
than the circumstance you mention. You 
are there with the bean, friend Dyer. 
But no! It was not my resignation; it 
was something worse! Cotillion Dyer, 
the débutantes’ delight, the matrons’ 
mascot, the brides’ blessing—Marion 
Dyer, the grandest little society editor 
cn the.face of the widely known globe, 
was sick, 

“*My goodness 
managing editor. 

“ “Merciful maxixe!’ said the city edi- 
tor. 

“ ‘Terrible 
b 


gracious!’ said the 


tangos!’ said the office- 
oy. 

“ ‘What’ll we do?’ said they all. 

“For there was some big charity dance 
on, and you were sick, and The Star was 
flat on its back, and—” 

“Yes, and you wrote the story,” said 
Dyer tartly. “And I haven't finished ex- 
plaining your mistakes yet. Why, Mrs. 
Rensaeller Havens, the elder, wore a 
mousseline de soie, and you called it a—” 

“Oh, I’m a dub, and I admit it cheer- 
fully,” grinned Welles. “But what I was 
driving at was this: somehow, in the 
press of matters trivial in comparison 
yet so numerous that they bother recol- 
lection, I’ve forgotten the date of that 
dance.” 

“Oh, so that’s what you want? Octo- 
ber twenty-fourth, the Redoute Rose.” 

“Right you are! Memory, thy name 
is Marion Dyer,” laughed Welles. “May 
I run through your files in here?” 

“Look at ’em all you want to,” Dyer 


17? 


snapped, “but—shut up! 


HUS adjured, Welles turned to the 
files. But the stand held only The 
Star of the last two months, and so the 
reporter dug in a corner until he had 
unearthed the paper of October twenty- 
fifth. Quickly he found what he wanted, 
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the Redoute Rose story which he had 
himself written, and a large flashlight 
photograph of eight young people, four 
men and four girls, who had pertormed 
an old-fashioned minuet for sweet char- 
ity’s sake and a good time. 

And the second girl from the end of 
the line of handsome, smiling faces, was 
the girl whom Welles had seen last night 
in the drug-store at the corner of Myr- 
tle and Broad streets. At the Redoute 
Rose, then, he had seen her. Under his 
breath he blessed the luck that had as- 
signed him to that story. 

His hands trembling slightly, he spread 
the paper upon Dyer’s desk. The caption 
over the picture gave no names. 

“Give me the names of this octet, 
Dyer,” he said, “if you know them.” 

Dyer snorted. “If I know them! Be- 
ginning with the left—Jack Harriman, 
Miriam Vogell, Hamilton Trainor, Ce- 
cilie Ledwith, Montgomery Waite, Alice 
Dexter, Brainerd Steele and Mary 
Walker. Anything else?” 

“Miss Ledwith? Is she the daughter 
of Randolph Ledwith?” 

“Uh-huh—the _ex-Montana 
man.” 

“Engaged, do you happen to know?” 

“So that’s it, is it? Your salary hap- 
pens to be eighty-five a week, doesn’t it, 
Welles? That would almost pay for 
Miss Cecilie’s clothing—that is, the bare 
essentials. Her jewelry, her mounts, her 
motors— To use one of your own vulgar- 
isms, wake up, Bob!” 

“And as for you, little man, turn over 
and stop making uncouth noises,” coun- 
seled Welles. “I never am in love dur- 
ing working-hours. I’m working now. I 
ask you, is she engaged?” 

“Well, it hasn’t been announced, but 
she accepts marked attentions from—” 

“Hamilton Trainor!” almost cried 
Welles. 

“How’d you know?” 

“T didn’t,” Welles confessed, “but— 
well, I just thought—it snapped into my 
thoughts. They’re standing side by side, 
and—” 

“Well deduced, O sleuth! She’s also 
standing by young Waite. However, 
there is talk that there is an under- 
standing between her and young Trainor. 
Time will tell how true the talk is. 
What’s the idea, anyway? I heard out- 
side that you were on this Endwood mur- 
der-case.” 

“So Iam. And Dyer, just forget that 
I’ve been in here, that I asked you any 
questions—will you? Please.” 

Dyer, mystified, stared at the reporter. 
“Why, certainly, Bob, old man.” 

“Thanks. I'll buy when I’ve got a 
spare moment. So long.” 


copper 


E left the little office before Dyer 
could ask any more questions. 
Avoiding the men in the city-room. he 
passed swiftly to the street. He walked 
several blocks before taking a car, re- 
viewing all that Jennings had told him. 
If Trainor told the truth, and the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he was, 
of course, innocent of any knowledge of 
Miss Ledwith’s presence in Simmons’ 
house. But suppose that Trainor was 
engaged to the girl, in love with her? 
Suppose that were so? What more nat- 
ural, then, that he should lie in her 
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coincidental; her likeness to the descrip- 
tion of the woman visitor might be 
coicidence; it might be coincidence that 
Hamilton ‘lrainor, her suitor, was in the 
neighborhood of the crime shortly aiter 
its commission; it might be coincidence 
that Trainor had observed a mysterious 
furtive man caller at the Simmons resi- 
dence. But so many of them! 

Welles swung aboard a car; he did not 
have to look up the address of Randolph 
Ledwith. Everyone in Clearwater, prac- 
tically, knew the palace of the copper 
king, on Andover Street and Jetierson 
Avenue, in the very outskirts of the city 
proper, bordering, indeed, on the near 
limits of the suburb of Endwood. 


behalf? More, in his own behalfr Sup- 
pose that Trainor had lied about the 
mysterious man visitor? Go farther: 
suppose that Trainor, being clever, had 
feared that the man visitor had been 
seen by other people? This latter sup- 
position, of course, would not fit in with 
the theory that Trainor had lied about 
the nocturnal caller, but it would fit in 
with a theory that Trainor was himself 
the stranger who called at the study of 
Rennold Simmons after night set in. 

Grant that for a moment. Suppose 
Trainor, for reasons unknown, had been 
in the habit of calling on Simmons in his 
study. Suppose he didn’t want his visits 
known. Suppose, to hide his identity, he 
always left Simmons’ house apparently 
bound for Columbia or Verndale streets, 
so that prying eyes might not think he 
was a dweller in the near neighborhood. 
He could later easily return to his own 
house. 

Grant that for some reason Cecilie 
Ledwith called on Simmons, that Trainor 
also called, that the murder was commit- 
ted by one or both of the visitors. 
Trainor then sent the girl out of the 
house by the way she had come, and 
himself disappeared out the back way. A 
few minutes later, inspired by curiosity 


“Il was dizzy for a moment, Mammy, 
she said. “I’m all-right now.” 

She turned her head away that the m 
gress might not read the horror in fy 
eyes. 

“Suah yo’ all right now, Miss Cecilie 
lamb?” 

“Absolutely,” was the answer. Tp 
girl rose to her feet and swiftly appraised 
herself in the long mirror against a wall 

“It’s this gadding about that doy 
tuckers yo’ out, Miss Cecilie,” said the 
negress angrily, with the freedom of th 
old servant who has been the nurse, 

“Tt’s nothing.” 

“Don’t tell me that,” insisted the nm 
gress. “I'll done tell yo’ pa about jg 
goin’s-on. Dances and_theatehs, an 
pahties and what-all! It’s done agi? 
yo’, honey-lamb, ag’in’ yo’. Yo'll be off 
atore yo’ time—dat’s what yo’ will.” 

“Didn’t I stay in last night, Mammy?’ 
asked the girl. 

“Yes, but yo’ oughta stayed in a whok 
monf befoh dat! Yo’ oughta see a doc 
teh, Miss Cecilie.” 

The girl smiled again. “Bless you 
heart, Mammy, I’m all right. Looking 
into the flames dizzied me, that’s al 


Don’t worry.” 
The negress sniffed. “Dat’s all right, 


CHAPTER IX 


» REPOHTEH from The Star, Miss 
Cecilie.” 

The young girl in the chaise-longue be- 
fore the fire started, and turned a white 
face to the huge colored woman who had 
entered so silently. 

“A reporter from The Star? Wh-what 
for? He—he wants Father, doesn’t he?” 

“No’m, Miss Cecilie, he wants you-all 
yohse’f. Mighty brash young man he is, 


to know whether suspicion could rest too. When I tell him my Miss Cecilie but yo’ mind what I tells yo’ about telli# “Ther 
upon himself or the girl, or inspired by don’t have no truck wid newspaper men, yo’ pa. Where yo’ goin’ now?” don me 
bravado.—or more probably, to efface he smiles at me and says to jus’ tell Miss “Why, downstairs to see the reportet’ HR ancweri 
any trace of suspicion by his own ap- Ledwith that he wants to talk wid her “Huh! Let him go ‘long "bout ISM the des 
parent absolute lack of connection that his about drug-stores and telephone-calls and business. Don’t yo’ botheh about him faq cal 


arrival would seem to make evident—he Endwood and cabbages and kings and yo’ not bein’ so well.” night.” 


pretended to answer Mrs. Carnahan’s other things. I think he’s crazy, myse’f, “No, I'll see him,” declared Miss Leé “How 
call. Once there, he had gone around the but he’s got a mighty pe’suasive way wid with. And as she made her way dowe@ jp the p 
house, remembering that he might have him, Miss Cecilie. That lazy good-foh- stairs, her steps were as firm and assured “Did 
left footprints. nothin’ James—white trash is all he is, her features as composed, as though the poli 

But Jennings had stated that the foot- and I wonder yo’ daddy want dem kind o’ very truth a slight dizziness had been al “Why 
prints were different. Welles smiled-at people round, anyway—James, he wa’n’t that had assailed her a moment ago. it?” she 


“You wished to see Miss Ledwith? I 
am Miss Ledwith,” she said to the ma 
in the reception-room, who rose to bis 
feet at her entrance 


in sight when de bell rings, and so I 
answe'd it, and de young gemman stand- 
in’ outside, he looks at me wid a grin, an’ 
he says, ‘Mammy,’ he says, ‘I can tell at 


this—how cleverly Trainor had suggested 
that the man wore tennis-shoes, in order 
to deaden his going and coming! He 
could have suggested this to emphasize 


“T read 
was No 1 
merely i 


the:difference between his own prints and 
those of the alleged mysterious visitor, a 
difference that existed because, when 
Trainor went around back after the mur- 
der, he could have removed the rubbers 
that he had worn previously, the rubbers 
that would have made marks like tennis- 
shoes, somewhat blurred, without a 
clearly defined heel-print! And __ that 
would account for the absence of marks 
on the floor of the study. Trainor had 
removed them from his feet, on the ve- 
randa, before entering the study. Later, 
after the crime, he had thrown them 
away. 

Fearing that the mysterious visitor of 
other nights might be mentioned by some 
one, Trainor had mentioned him’ first. 
And there was a case! True, so far as 
Welles knew yet, it was not a case on 


a glance yo’ likes pictures, pretty green 
pictures,’ he says. ‘How does this appeal 
to yo’? 

“And he presses a dollar-bill in my 
hand. 

““Ah aint no mammy to yo’, young 
man,’ I tells him. 

““My mistake,’ he says. ‘Yo’ jes’ 
Aunt Eliza, dear ol’ Aunt Eliza, who 
hasn’t seen her dear old master’s son 
since he left the old plantation, and yo’ 
so glad to see me that yo’ jes’ breffless, 
aint yo’, Aunt Eliza? Say yo’ glad,’ he 
says, and he put another bill in my hand, 
and this time it was a five. 

“So, of co’se I told him I was glad to 
meet a pe’fec’ gemman, and when he tells 
me he’s a repohteh and wants to see 
about all dem foolishness I done tol’ yo’, 
Miss Cecilie, I showed him into the re- 



















ELLES did not answer for a me 

ment. He stared at her, ml 
rudely, but with an intentness that might 
have proved disconcerting to anyone les 
mistress of herself than Cecilie Ledwith 
If her eyebrows raised faintly, if ther 
was a faint air of chill surprise about het 
there was certainly nothing else, nothing 
of the horror that had been in her ej 
a few minutes ago. The dark cir 
beneath her eyes might mean anythitf 
but anxiety. : 

“Well,” she said with slight aspenity 
“there. was some nonsense you told a 
maid. May I ask your reason for wish 
ing to see me?” 

“You—you haven’t a sister, have yas 
Miss Ledwith? A sister with brownish 
yold hair?” : 
, to her hair, hal 


HOU 
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which a conviction could be obtained. ception-room and come right up yere. | She put her hands r coloring 
There was an absence of motive, yet. Yo’ aint sick, Miss Cecilie, lamb, is yo’, that, black as night, in combination W you—” 

And a chance guess, that had proved ap- honey?” she finished in alarm. her blue eyes, told of mixed Latin the “That 
parently correct, that Trainor and Cecilie . Celtic ancestry. She smoothed memory. 
Ledwith were engaged, was the only cir- yy the swiftness so often possessed tresses above the ears. cally. you, Mi 
cumstance that justified all this reason- by the bulky, she advanced to the “I have not,” she answered COOP@) pecs. 


ing. Had Welles not happened to see 
their pictures in juxtaposition, he would 
never have done all this close calculating. 
And yet, how clear it sounded! Coinci- 
cences, especially in murder matters, are 
to be looked upon with suspicion. 
Cecilie Ledwith had been in the down- 


town drug-store at a time that might be 


reclining chair and bent over her mis- 
tress. For a moment the girl’s eyes were 
closed, her long lashes standing out with 
startling distinctness upon cheeks from 
which all color had fled. Then, as the 
negress leaned over her, the girl’s eyes 
opened and she forced a smile to her 
white lips. 





“May I ask the reason for such @ que 
tion?” 

Welles placed his hands on 4 table a 
leaned forward, staring at her. 

“Tast night,” he said, “in 4 downtam 
drug-store, I saw a woman. 
saw.a photograph of a woman. 3 
have sworn, until vou entered this# 
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that the two were the same. The photo- | 


h was that of Miss Cecilie Ledwith. 
Bat the photograph could not tell the 
color of your hair. The woman I saw 
last night had brownish-golden hair. 


Aside from that one detail, you and the 


woman I saw last night are almost iden- | 


tical in feature.” 
“In a downtown drug-store? 
‘cht ! 
Pore always wondered how I would 
Jook were I entirely a blonde.” 
“Charming, I assure you,” said Welles. 
She stiffened and frowned. 


Last 


I should like to have seen her. | 


“And the | 


reason for your interest in my double?” | 


“Have you read this morning’s paper, 
Miss Ledwith? Yes? ‘Then you know 
that there was a murder committed in 
Endwood.” 

“And what has that to do with the 
young woman who resembles me?” 

“T think she did it,’ answered Welles. 

More intently than ever he eyed her, 
but her expression was simply that of in- 
credulous amazement, followed almost 
immediately by indignation. 

“And you thought that I— You are 
either irresponsible, or insulting. Be- 
cause you saw some one that looked like 
me—downtown—you dared to assume 
that I—” 

“There was more, Miss Ledwith—par- 
don me,” said Welles. “A young lady 
answering to your description—rather to 
the description of the woman I saw— 
had called on the murdered man last 
night.” 

“How do you know that? It was not 
in the papers,” she said sharply. 

“Did you think it would be kept from 
the police?” he asked innocently. 





“Why should I think anything about | 


ii?” she retorted with equal innocence. 
“I read the account this morning; there 
was no reference to a woman caller; I am 
merely interested in what you tell me.” 


HOUGH for a moment 
thought he had peered beneath her 
mask, it was swiftly donned again. 
“Go on,” she commanded. 


Welles | 
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When the fire that couldn’t 
happen — happened! 


Oh, yes, business is fine ! 
Never better! 


Only trouble is, ’way behind our 


orders. 


But our new factory started up last 
week—soon catch up. 


Automatic sprinklers? Oh, nd. We 
don’t need them. 


No possible danger of fire. You see, 


this new building is absolutely modern 
and fire-proof. 

Fire couldn’t get headway in our 
place—not in a thousand years. You 
can’t burn cement floors and steel 
girders, you know. 


Broke last year’s record in Septem- 
ber of this year. Got enough orders 
booked to more than double what we 
did last year. 


Things certainly do look rosy! 








What! Our new building in flames! 

How could a F]RE-PROOF build- 
ing—-burn! 

Not the building, you say, but THE 
STUFF JNSIDE THAT’S BURN- 
ING? The building’s only a flue? 

Why, I wouldn’t have had this hap- 


| pen for anything in the world! I’ll lose 


| THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, to 


‘ 
‘The woman who called on the mur- | 


dered man took a downtown car. 
alighted near a drug-store in the business 
district. She entered it. I saw her 
there. I thought I recognized her—her 
face, at least. Later, learning the facts 
of the murder, I remembered where I 
had seen her—at the Redoute Rose last 
October, I thought. You were there.” 

ives.” Her voice was cool. 

From a group photograph I picked 
your picture as the woman I had seen 
me night. I learned your name—that’s 


“But if you had seen me,—at the Re- 


She | 





doute Rose—I should have thought the | 


coloring of my hair would have told 
you—” 


“That was a detail that had slipped my | 


memory. I only vaguely remembered 
you, Miss Ledwith. Vout general ex- 
Pression—that is all. I have made a mis- 
take, for which I apologize.” 

,. vou need not,” she said. “I suppose 
it is part of your—er—duty, to find— 
eres. It is rather amusing, if any- 
ne Myself, I could laugh at it. I am 
alraid, though, that my father, who is 
Rot as sensible about these matters as I 
gill have something to say to your 





say the least. 
Insurance? Fully covered? Why, of 





Today, six months later, we resume 


| business. 


We have our plant restored—thanks 
to our insurance — and equipped with 
Grinnell Sprinklers. 

But — we start with most of our 
organization scattered. 

We start with a deficit of $28,000, 
representing the expense of holding 
the remainder of it together. 

We start with a loss of $17,000 on 
the orders we had in hand the day 
before the fire and couldn’t fill because 
of it. 

We start with some of our best 





course! But I’m thinking about the 
loss of business! 


We’ve got thousands of dollars’ 
worth of orders on the books that 
we’ll never be able to take care of. 
They’re not insured. Our advertising 
was just beginning to pull; we were 
just “‘cashing in’? on. development 
work; our organization was just be- 
ginning to run smoothly. Now every- 
thing is chaos—practically burned up. 








trade tied up on long-time contracts 
with our competitors. 

And it will take us two years to 
catch up, to recoup our losses— if we 
ever do! 

That is the price we paid to learn 
that Grinnell Sprinklers provide SURE 
protection, and save money while doing 
it through reduced insurance rates. 

Write for a Grinnell Information 
Blank and get in touch with experts 
who have helped thousands to cut 
their insurance costs 40 to 90 per cent. 
Address the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 273 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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uwners if you connect my name with this 
matter.” 

Weiles ‘smiled. “Zhe Star doesn't 
willingiy pubiish the errors of its re- 
porters, Miss Ledwith. The fact that 
you were home ail last evening, coupied 
with your dilterent hair—”’ 

“How did you know that I was at home 
last night?” 

“Your maid, the negress who admitted 
me, told me.” 

“She didn’t mention to me just now 
that -you had asked her.” 

“T didn’t—exactly,’ smiled Welles. “I 
simply said that it you were too tired 
from being out last night, not to bother 
you. She replied that you were a little 
tired, but that you had been home all last 
evening.” 

“And still you wanted to see me?” 

“Maids make mistakes.” 

“So do newspaper men.” 

“So it would appear,” he admitted. 

Ensued a moment of silence, during 
which Welles felt extremely. awkward, 
and Miss Ledwith made no effort to put 
him at his ease. Of medium height, her 
figure was so gracefully proportioned 
that, in the clinging house-dress which 
revealed it, she seemed taller than the 
girl of last night, whose proportions had 
been rendered more dumpy by her envel- 
oping raincoat. Into Weiles’ awkward- 
ness crept a consciousness of absurdity. 

“Believe me, Miss Ledwith,” he said 
earnestly, “I regret my mistake.” 

“My misfortune, rather,” she said 
evenly. “Though, as you say, The Star 
would not print such an absurdity, still, 
it is unpleasant to know that one is the 
subject of gossip.” 

He colored. “I assure you, Miss Led- 
with, that I have mentioned your name, 
in connection with this tragedy, to no 
one. Need I assure you that I will not?” 

For the first time a trace of natural 
warmth crept into her voice. 

“T :thank you,” she said. 


HE moved slightly toward the door; 

and Welles, discomposed, feeling all 
feet and hands, accepted his dismissal. 
She did not ring for a servant, but her- 
self showed him to the door. As she 
wou!'d have opened it, Welles stepped for- 
ward. They almost brushed against each 
other; Welles stepped swiftly back, and 
his: shoulder struck against garments 
hanging on a hook by the door. With an 
apology for his clumsiness, he bent over 
and picked them up. There was a man’s 
rubber coat; beneath it was a woman’s 
raincoat, very dark blue, of a silk-and- 
rubber mixture. One hanging above the 
other, both had been knocked to the 
floor. 

He rose, staring at the raincoat that 
had been underneath. It was. exactly 
similar to the one worn by the woman of 
the drug-store last night. His eyes swept 
the line of hooks. He could not be sure, 
but he was almost certain that beneath a 
man’s slouch hat was hung a soft felt 
hat of the kind that the woman of the 
drug-store had worn. One corner of it 
peeped out; if he could only see it all. 
he would know H’m! She had 
been so swift to speak when he had 
mentioned that a woman had called upon 
Simmons. Her voice had been so sharp, 
alarmed 


“Good afternoon!” 

Her voice trembled the least bit; her 
lips and cheeks were deadly white; her 
eyes were wide, gleaming with—fear? 

It was a little thing to do-—a matter of 
reaching two feet and snatching away 
that slouch hat to glimpse tully the soit 
felt beneath. Bob Welles had done 
many “nervy” things in his’ reportorial 
career, things beside which this was the 
veriest trifle. Yet before the eyes of the 
girl, he hesitated. He could not do it— 
yet. Almost before he knew it, he found 
himself on the street outside. 

But half a block away from the Led- 
with mansion, resolution returned to 
him. In modern life the newspapers are 
just as vital to the well-being of the com- 
munity as the police. Murder is not a 
crime against the individual merely; it is 
a crime against the State! It is the duty 
of every citizen to protect the State 
against crime, to refuse to shield crim- 
inals. And it is doubly the duty of 
the newspaper man, who, by virtue of 
his profession, is entrusted with a power 
greater, almost, than that of the courts, 
the power that publicity gives. 

Cecilie Ledwith had seen him glance 
at the raincoat and at the felt hat. It 
was the consciousness of guilt that had 
made her pale, that had made her voice 
tremble, her eyes gleam. And yet she 
protested that she had not been out last 
night, and her maid bore her out;. it 
would not be easy to prove that they lied. 
Then, too, the girl of the drug-store had 
had different-colored hair. 

But what, in his minute recital, had 
Jennings told Welles? That Mrs. Carna- 
han had said that the woman visitor pos- 
sessed quantities of hair. Cecilie Led- 
with, though her tresses were luxuriant, 
nevertheless possessed such fine hair, of 
such a silky texture, that it did not bulk 
large upon her well-shaped head. That 
fine hair, drawn tightly, beneath a wig— 
Welles visualized Cecilie Ledwith in a 
brownish-gold wig. Mouth, eyes, nose, 
cheeks, chin, throat—she was the girl of 
the drug-store! Disguises are absurd— 
yes! But a disguise that stopped at a 
wig—that was not absurd. Welles knew 
a very dear old lady who wore a beautiful 
wig, and on such a night as last night, 
with a hat pulled low down, he knew that 
no one could have told that his elderly 
friend wore hair other than her own. 


 » pemerpacabe costuming place was dis- 
tant only twenty minutes’ ride. Breb- 
ner furnished the lights of the stage with 
their costuming needs, and he also catered 
to society’s amateur theatrical caprices. 
Welles went to Brebner’s. 

The costumer’s close alliance .with the 
stage made him appreciative of public- 
ity’s value. No press-agent could rival 
the unctuousness of his greeting to a 
newspaper man. Mr. Welles was writing 
a story about the drama in Clearwater 
society? He wanted to know just what 
individuals in Clearwater’s “four hun- 
dred” were devoted to the stage? And 
he realized that the most comprehensive, 
inclusive list would be found among those 
who had purchased costumes from Breb- 
ner’s? Very well—Mr. Welles had come 
to the right place. 

Half an hour after he entered the cos- 
tumer’s, Welles left. _Brebner had _ pro- 
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duced books showing to whom Costumes 
had been sold. And for a littie play 
given in aid of a hospital a year ago, G@ 
cilie Ledwith had purchased, among othe 
things, a brownish-golden wig! 

Mingled with Welles’ elation, conquer- 
ing it, in fact, was regret and self-dig 
gust, as he once again rang the bel 
ot the Ledwith house. Not exactly im. 
pressionable, the newspaper man never. 
theless yielded to no one in his admira- 
tion for youth, grace, breeding ang 
beauty. Cecilie Ledwith was a lady; 
more, she was young. For all her cod 
hauteur, she was simply a young girl, 
barely in her twenties. He, Bob Welles, 
was a grown man who might be in better 
business than that of trying to fasten 
upon a girl a most dreadful crime, the 
penalty of which was— But he shook his 
head. There was something bigger than 
pity: duty. : 

Cecilie Ledwith came to the same re 
ception-room; this time-she could not 
hide the emotions that ruled her, She 
stared at Welles as though he were some 
demon from the pit. 

To hide his own pity, he began brusque. 
ly, without preamble. 

“I have been to Brebner’s, the wig 
maker. He has shown me his books, 
There is an entry in them to the effect 
that on May twelfth last, Miss Cecilie 
Ledwith purchased a brownish-gold wig. 
On leaving your house awhile ago I ne 
ticed a raincoat and hat similar to the 
one worn by the lady I saw last night, 
I noticed just now that they are gone 
from thé hook in the hall. Miss Ledwith, 
it is better not to fence. I know that I 
saw you last night. Mrs. Carnahan, the 
housekeeper for Simmons, had a good 
look at the woman who called on him last 
night. If you want to convince me that 
I am mistaken, will you come with me 
to confront Mrs. Carnahan?” 

“Why should I bother to convince 
you?” she asked. “You are not a police 
man.” 

“The police read The Star,” he smiled. 
“Will you do it?” 

“But I tell you that I was not out of 
this house last night. My maid has told 
you the same thing. How dare you—" 

He raised his hand, and she stopped. 
“Your room—where is it located?” 

“On the second floor—in the reat, 
she answered, moistening her lips will 
her tongue. 

“And did you stay in your room all 
last evening?” 

“V-e-s,” she said. 

“Was your maid with you in the 
room?” 

Her eyes grew desperate. “She was 
in my dressing-room. I—retired eatly; 
and—she sleeps there.” 

“Quite so. And I just noticed the reat 
of your house. A fire-escape runs dow! 
it. Balconies connect all the rear room 
with the fire-escape. A _ person—yoe 
Miss Ledwith!—might easily leave 
house—your room—descend to t 
pass through a window, go out the front 
door—return the same way. It was’ 
dark, rainy night. No one would be a 
to observe you on the fire-escape. 


“My father,” she said unsteadily, “will 


make The Star—” : 
“Where is your father? 
with him?” 
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“He js out of town; he went yesterday 
But he will return, and—""_— . 

“You will not see Mrs. Carnahan with 
me? Well, Miss Ledwith, will you let 


wax will serve. 
“Wh >”? 


Welles could not meet her desperate 
eyes. 


left her finger-prints on the dagger that 
killed him,” he said. 

Welles did not know this to be the 
case; he only knew that the previous 


“The woman who called on Simmons | 







me take a print of your thumb? Candle- | 


night Jennings had sent the dagger to | 


headquarters to be treated and photo- 
graphed. But it was a trick worth play- 
ing, Eagerly he watched her. 


OR a moment he thought that she 


would faint. She clung to a table for | 
support, and all color was wiped from her | 


face, leaving her whiter even than when 
she had entered the little room. She 
swallowed with an effort. 

“My maid—will swear—that I didn’t 
—leave my room. I—I—” 

“Pm not an enemy,” said Welles with 
sympathy. “But it’s my duty to get the 
news—duty not only to my paper and 
to myself, but to the State. Suppose you 
tell me why—” 

“Til tell you nothing; you have my 
denial,” she blazed. “If that is not 
enough—” 





Welles shook his head pityingly. ‘“Un- 


fortunately, it isn’t,” he said. 


She looked at him. “It would not, of | 


course, interest you that my father is 
immensely wealthy—that I have an inde- 
pendent fortune of my own?” 

Again he shook his head. 

“Will you, then—will you—hold. over 
your story until—will you wait until 
later? ~=I—want to think—if you'll 
wait—” % 

He looked at his watch. “It is now 
half-past six,” he said. “My story must 
be on the presses by twelve. I can wait 


until eleven-thirty for anything you wish | 


to say to me.” 
Her head bent. “Please go,” she said 
faintly. 


Welles hesitated. It was on the tip of 


lis tongue to advise this young girl to 
do nothing rash, to tell her that many 
ircumstances justify the killing of one’s 
ind, that there are a hundred defenses, 


all of them feasible, to a charge of mur- | 


der, even when there is no question as to 
ne identity of the slayer. But first, last 
and all the time, Welles was a newspaper 
man. In the pursuit of news nothing 
must interfere—pity, sympathy-—nothing | 
py telling Cecilie Ledwith that even if 
the had slain Simmons her danger was 
mot necessarily grave, he might lose a 
Pood story, now evidently on the way to 
um. Welles thought in headlines. He 
ould see the headlines over his story 


now—his story. A beat that would be 


listoric! He stilled once agai 701 
r gain the voice 
Hank He bowed and left the room, 
“rs venturing a backward glance at 
me haggard, frightened girl, so suddenly 


pac mbletely shorn of her hauteur, her 


(And then what ha 

Mi ppened? Read th 
third and final installment of Mr. 
Roche’s mystery novel in the next — 


—issue, on sale Feb: 
mes ee 
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THE AMIABLE APACHE (Continued jrom | 


page 40) 





him a smile that conveyed marked ap- 
proval and admiration, the more marked 
by contrast with the look that Imray got. 

“You would put pepper on your ice- 
cream, wouidn’t you!” said Roddy Giers 
to the last-named gentleman. And Mary 
said: “Well, I hope you are satisfied.” 

“Thank you,” returned Imray. “I be- 
lieve I am making fair progress.” 


_ they went to tennis; 
and Lucia, from an upper window, 
had a chance to observe that Mr. Imray 
played the game remarkably well. Not a 
graceful player like Freddie, for instance, 
but decidedly efficient. Freddie was all 
over the court like a swallow in flight; 
Mr. Imray kept pretty well up to the net 
and volleyed scientifically, with, one 
might suppose, nice calculation of tan- 
gents, trajectories, initial velocities and 
that sort of thing, baffling in the extreme 
to the enemy; yet when necessary his 
long legs catapulted him over amazing 
distances, and his return from the most 
hardly achieved ground seemed as well 
placed as if the ball had come to him 
easily and on a prearranged line of 


theory of lunar attraction, perhaps,” re- 
plied Imray seriousiy. ‘“A mathematical 
calculation of fluid and solid with normal 
stability as a basis and an exact defini- 
tion of ‘me’ and ‘myself’—let me see if I 
have a pencil.” 

“You are a materialist,” said Gwendo- 
len with a lift of her thin shoulders. 

The moon-rays gleamed on Imray’s 
glasses. He began to quote: 


“Up goes my boat among the stars, 

Through many a breathless field of 
light, 

Through many a long, blue field of 
ether—” 


“That — is — stupendous!” Gwendolen 
breathed. “Who wrote that, Mr.*Imray?” 

“A poet, in spots. Ask Freddie Fisk.” 

That was all that Lucia heard, for 
the phonograph blared out a lively 
two-step, and Freddie seized her in an 
almost masterful manner and whirled her 
away. Gwendolen held out her expressive 
arms to Imray, and he and she followed. 
For an hour or more the dancing con- 
tinued, and at each interval Lucia steeled 


“Yes, I know,” said Lucia. “Py 
it before.” “She seated herself ing 
swing and tucked a loosened strand gf 
hair into place. 

Freddie sighed. “They tell me Tap 
for it when I was a kid,” he said 4 
couldn’t believe that it was out of read 
tL 6y is se eee 

“What is it, Freddie?” 

“You know, I’ve always thought ¢ 
you as—like that—as being out of ay 
reach.” 

“You're pretty close to me now, Fret 
die. I believe if you stretched— No} 
didn’t mean that!” Lucia disengaged iy 
hand and laughed. Almost like am échy 
a burst of mirthful sound came froma ds 
tant group surrounding Geoff Imray, aaj 
Lucia was unaccountably stirred to ange, 
Somebody had told a funny story—Wi 
son Finney, the playwright, apparently~ 
and Gwen Rinyon was giggling épsia 
ically. “As the crackling of thorns unde 
a pot!” commented Lucia to herself, Ty 
phonograph stopped, and Mary a 
Roddy Giers joined the group, Freddie 
felt that it was now or never. 

“I wonder if it could be tht 
you aren’t. Suppose—suppos I 





flight. The longer Lucia watched 
that devilish competence and cool 
conservation of effort, the more\ 
indignant she felt. She watched 
the game out; so her frame of 
mind at the end of it may be 
imagined. 

Still, she went with Mary over 
to Rita Drury’s that evening, 
under Freddie’s escort. 

Poor Freddie! He thought that 
was his golden evening. Lucia had 
always been friendly and kind to 
him, but she had never been so 
kind as now, and never, never 
before had she vouchsafed the 
added tenderness, half shy, half 





could get my moon, after alll” 





“A VERY BAD COLD” 
by KENNETT HARRIS 


in the next—the March—issue, is a 
story which will interest all married 
folks. It describes with great accuracy 
and rare good humor the actions of a 
husband who made the mistake of 


sneezing. 


“You'd be disappointed,” sil 
Lucia rather impatiently, “Yq 
would wish it back in the sky, I 
made of green cheese, yous 
and anybody would get titel d 
green cheese as a steady diet” 

“Don’t joke, Lucia,” Frei 
pleaded. “I love you, and Dwi 
you to marry me.” 

There it was out, plump, 
Lucia had herself to thank form 
as well she knew. Well, whyil 
Freddie, gentle soul? Fit 
would never assume superior ai 
there was nothing hard or & 








promising, of her beautiful eyes. 
Diffident as Freddie had always 
been, vain things that he had only dared 
to imagine became substantial in his mind 
and took the form of purpose. There was 
a fine bright crescent moon that night, 
too, and they were all out on the veranda. 
Pity that they were all out there! Still, 
there was hope, for Harvey Patterson had 
rolled the matting out of the way, and 
Rita Drury was picking dance-records 
from the phonograph cabinet. One—or 
two—can leave the giddy throng when 
dancing is on, and excite no remark. 

“Tf he asks me, I suppose I will have 
to dance with him,” Lucia thought; and 
by “he” she did not mean Freddie. Mary 
was standing quite close to her, talking to 
Gwendolen Rinyon, a dark wisp of a girl 
whom she cordially disliked—a girl who 
dressed in cobwebby black, wore her hair 
bobbed, babbled of Scandinavian and Rus- 
sian literature, shrugged her shoulders vi- 
vaciously and gestured after the Gallic 
manner and had scandalized the matrons 
of Hollowdene by interpretative dancing 
that it is to be honed they misinterpreted. 

“See the moon!” exclaimed Gwendolen. 
“How calm, how mysterious! It seems to 
lift me out of myself. Why is it?” 

“We might explain it by the Newtonian 


herself for Imray’s approach and as often 
found that she was not obliged to do vio- 
lence to her feelings, after all, inasmuch 
as Mr. Imray seemed to prefer a restful 
chair, a cigarette and Miss Rinyon’s ani- 
mated society. That girl was just about 
the sort he would admire, and naturally 
she would admire him, being about as 
shallow and brainless a creature as ever 
gushed about things she didn’t in the least 
understand. The silly thing did not even 
see that Mr. Superior Cleverness was 
laughing at her—amusing himself, as 
usual, with what he conceitedly sup- 
posed to be other people’s weaknesses. He 
was no doubt analyzing Miss Gwen now, 
probing for a sensitive place (he would 
have to probe a long time to find it!) 
that he could return to again and again 
and hurt. ~- 


ERE Lucia became aware that her 

conclusions were getting mixed: also 
that Freddie was murmuring something 
about tiring her; so she stopped. dancing 
and allowed the young man to lead her to 
the end of the veranda, where he directed 
her attention to the happily imperturbable 
moon. 


about him. What he had sai 
the garden that afternoom= 
consideration for the happiness of 
fellow-creatures was a duty—wast 
enough, and his sympathy with the® 
nonsense, yoga doctrine and all theres 
it, was harmless. Her own father da 
in it quite seriously—and would pre 
dabble in something else with equalé 
nestness and forget it. Well-mannemt 
clean, intelligent and amiable—why 
Freddie? She had always liked him 4 
he was not cruel—far from it! 

She smiled a little at that 
thought. 

But Freddie was waiting. . 

“I can’t, Freddie,” she said. #™ 
don’t ask me. Not now, at @ 

“To-morrow?” asked Freddie quiet 

“Yes—no. Oh, I don’t know. I 
know what I am saying. Don't yous® 
She spoke almost angrily. — i 
think, and I can’t think with—all 

ople. Come!” 
Peel right,” said Freddie meeklf 
he followed her back to the 
were laughing at a limerick that BMT 
Giers had just recited and so ae 
tention to them—which was 0S 
Imray seemed as unconscious Sore 
presence as any of them, aa 
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The Federal Course a Proven Result-Getter 


One young man, trained by members of our Faculty, earned $100.00 in 2 days. A 
girl student received over $400.00 for drawings before completing the Course; a young 
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The Federal Advisory Council 
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D. J. LAVIN, Newspaper Illustrator, Head of the 
Art Department of the Chicago Tribune. 
splendid draughtsman. 

FRANKLIN BOOTH, “Painter with the Pen.” 
His wonderfully rich and decorative pen-and-ink 
designs are constantly appearing in magazines. 
EDWARD V. BREWER, Advertising Illustra- 
tions. His work for Winchester Arms and “Cream 
of Wheat” displays his excellent color values. 
MAC MARTIN, Booklet and Catalog Construc- 
tion. His treatise on this subject is one of the 
strongest elements of the Federal Course, 

E. F. BAUER, Engraving. President Federal 
School of Commercial Designing. Vice-President 
Bureau of Engraving, Minneapolis. 


CHARLES E, CHAMBERS, Magazine and Story 
Illustrator. Everyone knows his drawings for 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” in Cosmopolitan. 
HAROLD GROSS, Head Designer for the Gor- 
ham Co.; a master of modern design and color 
harmony, also an authority on historic ornament. 
LAUROS M. PHOENIX, Dean of the Federal 
School. Member National Society of Mural Paint- 
ers. His work is truly noteworthy. 

J.H. MITCHELL, General Advertising. President 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. He 
knows the buyer’s viewpoint of commercial art. 
JOSEPH ALMARS, Director of Education. Much 
credit is due to him for America’s Foremost Course 
in Commercial Designing. 
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It contains 56 pages, handsomely illustrated in colors. It explains the tremendous demand for 
trained commercial artists, both men and women. Jn this profession a woman is not handicapped, but is 


paid as much as a man with the same ability. 


“Your Future” describes the Federal Method of home-study, endorsed by leading illustrating and 
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and woman should read this book. 


It shows remarkable work of Federal Students. 
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In stormy weather the Light House 
— the laboring ship safely into 
po 
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felt that he had not only noted their 
coming but penetrated their supercompo- 
sure and guessed their underlying agitation 
and its cause—all of which was amusing 
him no less than the limerick. But the 
laughter had no sooner subsided than he 
began the affecting quotation of Little 
Willie, who, in “the sweetest of sashes— 


Fell in the grate and was burned to ashes. 
By and by the room grew chilly, 
But nobody liked to poke up Willie.” 


For the life of her, Lucia could not 
laugh or even give the nonsense the pleas- 
ant recognition usually accorded to an 
old friend. Resentment seemed to be 
choking her. 

“Miss Cheney disapproves,” said Imray 
mockingly. “There is a cold-blooded and 
callous lack of sentiment about that, a 
note of false sympathy and affected deli- 
cacy in the face of a really tragic occur- 
rence, that shocks her. Isn’t that so, Miss 
Cheney?” 

“You seem to take a good deal for 
granted,” replied Lucia, looking at him 
steadily. “I suppose I'll have to admit 
that my sense of humor isn’t as keen as 
it might be. I never see anything funny 
in rudeness, for instance.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Gwen. 

“Or silliness,” Lucia added with a sti- 
letto glance at Miss Rinyon. 

“Break away—break away!” called 
Roddy. “Lucia, don’t you let them get 
your goat.” 

“T humbly apologize,” said Imray. “I’m 
a rough-neck and a rotter. Try to forgive 
me, Miss Cheney.” 

“Oh, I can easily forgive little annoy- 
ances,” said Lucia. 

“T’ll be a little annoyance, then; con- 
sider me a petty pest, if pardon goes with 
it—anything!” 

“That’s settled, then,” said Rita Drury 
briskly. “Mr. Finney will now favor us 
with his exquisite rendition of ‘Hannah, 
Mah Belle of Savannah,’ to his own ac- 
companiment. We ask your kind for- 
bearance.” She tossed a ukulele into 
Wilson’s lap, and the incident was closed; 
but for the rest of the evening, Lucia had 
to make a particular effort to be care- 
free and gay. 

“If Freddie asks me again, as we go 
home, I'll say yes,” Lucia told herself, 
and there is no doubt that she would have 
given Freddie his chance and even, within 
the bounds of maiden modesty, helped 
him to it if, on the way back, Mary Fisk 
had not taken her arm and made Roddy 
and Freddie walk together. 

“T never saw Geoff Imray so attentive 
to anybody before,” Mary confided as 
the two young men forged ahead. “I 
never thouvht he cared particularly for 
her, but Miss Gwen certainly seems to 
have got him going at last.” 

Lucia yawned. “I didn’t notice,” she 
said indifferently. 

“Why, my dear, it was marked! If 
something doesn’t happen, Geoff will 
never go back to Arizona alone. You 
just remember what I say.” 

“T wish them much joy.” 

“You never can tell.” 

“She will be able to learn snake- 
dancing.” 

“Lucia, you can be éatty when you 
want to.” - 

“T don’t see anything catty about that,” 
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said Lucia. “Let’s talk about somes 
agreeable and interesting. I think Tam 
have to go home to-morrow, darling 

Freddie overheard that last and tum 
to expostulate, but Mary drove hime 
and when they reached the house 
missed Roddy peremptorily and C "i 
Lucia straight off to bed. 

“T’ll see you early in the mora 
Freddie whispered as he said good pigum 
and Lucia nodded  encouraginglys; 
slightly returned the ardent pressure 
his hand. 
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“T*ARLY in the morning” is an elastic 

phrase. Freddie arose at half-pag 
six, which he considered early, and his 
sister struggled sleepily into a breakfag 
negligee at seven and thought herself a 
early Christian martyr; Lucia, however, 
was up at gray dawn, and before the sp 
lighted the tops of the trees on the high 
est shore ridge, she was out of the hou 
and on her way to a certain wooded ® 
vine that was as yet unincumbered y 
Swiss chalets or shacks de luxe and & 
tirely meet for solitary meditations, Six 
wanted to meditate, and she wanted soe 
tude for that purpose. Of course shestil 
intended—quite firmly and unalterably 
intended—to marry Freddie, whose amie 
bility and whose fine susceptibility to te 
gentler emotions were as strongly i 
pressed upon her as they had been th 
night before. Moreover she was justa 
confident of his—of his admiration, 
his—well, say warm affection. And 
would, she was still confident, always} 
considerate of her feelings and her wish 
Still, there was no harm in a little met 
tation previous to her altogether certal 
































acceptance. There was such a thing oe 
being too precipitate. . 
She had so far mused and was just ® info 


ginning her descent of the ravine ¥ 
her foot slipped on the edge of the si 
long trail, and she made an altogether 
precipitate flight down the steep 0a 
and into a thicket that concealed am 
steeper incline. Here she lost her ham 
preserved balance, but just as she 


plunging to disaster, her waist was grip ee. 
by an unusually strong arm that sw Beers 
her around and eased her gently to as and s 
and soft bed of bracken. : The 5 

“Hurt at all?” inquired Imray, tea ot 


ing his own balance by an effort. 
It took Lucia a moment or two t0 
There were two shocks to recov 



















swer. 

from: the impact and Imray. But Qa s ps, 
struggled to a sitting posture and “lt te cals 
that she was quite all right. ‘Ta fey 
you,” she added as gratefully as she ance tp mo i 
manage. ee 





“Not even a sprained ankle?” 








































Lucia plucked her skirt down. “Not Geo. 
even that. Just a little bit ee In the Nav: 
rest a minute. What are you doingae wo Os Haw 

Imray picked up his hat. “‘Smokill MAR) wen whicn 
pipe and sniffin’ the morning cool’! U8 Recast 
was before you—er—descended 00 BSE Supsrintend 
He recovered his pipe and refilled “I am now 
continued to search the ground about Bee a 
stooping low and peering nearsigae Prati, 
Then he straightened up, smiled and . B Swart 
his head. “If I had them, 1 coulaegl Weslss 0) 
them,” he said. a Jare—but r" 

“What have you lost? Oh! it ou a 





glasses. I’m so sorry! : an 
She scrambled forward, and in 4 a% 
or two found what was left of theme 
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a slight hesitation Iy 
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“I've another pai 
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“Now tell me why yy 
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“Why do you wear them?” asked Luca 
“The better to a you with, my dear” 
“Qh, of course. I didn’t mean to asks 
silly question, but—” She suddenly fea 
ized that she was staring and that Imray’ 
denuded gray-blue eyes were twi 
and not offensively, either. She blushed 
a little, and a blush was very becoming 















Lucia. “What must you have thought— 
a young woman falling out of a dex 
sky—” 


“Into my arms? I didn’t think atal 
It was a time for action, not thought 
wasn’t it?” 

“Doesn’t one always think before ac:- 
ing?” 

“Not always. I’ve known people toad 
—sweetly and charitably, but certainly 
without thought—on a charming impuls, 
but altogether impulsively.” Imray smiled 
and Lucia felt her anger rising. 

“T think that is better than to at 
meanly and cruelly with malice afore 
thought,” she said coldly. 

“Meaning—” 

“Oh, you know perfectly well what! 
mean. I think you are hateful!” 


MRAY sighed profoundly. “The inae 

cent bystander gets it every time, lt 
said. 

“T told you I was sorry that I madeyu 
break your glasses.’ 

“Oh, you know perfectly well what | 
meant—and I think you are lovely.” 
time Imray laughed ‘softly and with grea 
enjoyment. Lucia arose with dignity. 

“Good morning, Mr. Imray,” she si 
“Thank you again for catching me 
Then she added: “Perhaps, though # 
you had had time to think, you 






























have stood aside and let me tumble” 
“Please sit down,” said Imray. 
got something to say to you.” 





laughed scornfully at the idea of comple 
ing—and then sat down. 

“I’m going back to Arizona.” 

“That will be nice,” said Lucia. 

“But I’m not going alone, if I cam 
it. ”? 
Mary Fisk’s prediction occurred, t 
Lucia, and it was on the tip of her tome 
to ask if Gwendolen Rinyon was @® 
company him, but for once she 
thought and refrained. as 

“T want to take you back with m 
Imray continued calmly. “Do you 
you love me well enough to marty Mf 
Lucia?” 

It seemed to Lucia that she iia 
find breath or voice to answer 
had dropped his pipe and sat wi 
hands clasped about his knee, W8E 
her. face seriously, and with an a 
flexible patience. Lucia had otic 
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hands before; they were long and sinewy 
and hairy—powerful hands, but weil 
shaped and well kept. It came to her, as 
she looked at them, that she had never 
felt their touch even in the most formal 
clasp; and that, somehow, seemed to be 
a very odd thing. Slowly she raised her 
eyes to his, her heart beating tumultu- 
ously. He smiled as he met her direct 
regard. P ; 

“T think you must be insane!” she said. 
“Love you! I never met a man whom I 
disliked so much.” 

“If you merely disliked me, I should 
feel discouraged,” Imray replied. “But 
you don’t dislike me; that isn’t the word. 
If you did, it would be cruel to tell me 
so, wouldn’t it? You could refuse—or 
decline without hurting my feelings un- 
necessarily, don’t you think? You were 
more gentle with Freddie Fisk last night.” 

“You are simply abominable!” cried 
Lucia passionately. “I’m going to marry 
Mr. Fisk, and I don’t believe you have 
any feelings to hurt—but I would like to 
hurt them if you had.” 

She rose hastily to her feet and 
had taken a step or two away from him 
when there came a sudden rustle and 
scramble in the underbrush, and she 
stopped with a cry of alarm and darted 
back toImray. A dog with grizzled, wiry 
hair broke cover with a sufficiently terri- 
fying burst, and leaping straight at Imray, 
began to fawn upon him with a wild ex- 
uberance of joy. 

“You must excuse de mutt, lady,” said 
Imray. “He aint got no friend but me.” 

Lucia had at once relinquished his arm. 
She now stood staring alternately at him 
and at the dog. Imray stooped and cuffed 
the animal’s ears with a rough kindliness. 
“Down, you miserable cur!” he com- 
manded, and the dog instantly subsided 
and confined the expressions of his delight 
to his uncontrollable tail and worshiping 
eyes. 

“Why, it’s the dog!” Lucia gasped. 


“You recognize him? Yes, it’s the dog. 
I thought 1’d ieed him up a little before I 
put him on the operating-table. I pre- 
vailed on our friend to let me have him. 
Rather improved in appearance, isn’t he?” 

Understanding began to dawn on Lucia. 
“Did you thrash him?” she asked. 

“The dog? Of course. That’s what 
dogs are for—that and scientific pur- 
poses.” 

“The tramp.” 
impatiently. 

“Oh, the tramp. Yes, I thrashed him 
cruelly—brutally. It would have made 
your gentle heart bleed to see the way I 
lammed him. Peter Bell was a fool to 
me.” 

“T hope you did,” said Lucia viciously, 
and setting her teeth together. “I hope 
you beat him until he couldn’t stand!” 

Imray laughed. ‘“ ‘The female of the 
species!’ Talk about cruelty! First 
me and then the poor, ignorant and de- 
based vagabond. I did lick him, but that 
was because I lost my temper and—I’m 
not proud of it. Well, I’ve annoyed you 
long enough, I suppose. Good-by!” 


Lucia stamped her foot 


HE turned abruptly and strode away, 
the dog at his heels. Lucia stood 
and watched him until a bend in the ra- 
vine hid him from sight; then she threw 
herself prone in the bed of bracken and 
with her face buried in her arms, burst 
into a storm oi muffled sobs. 

She had lain there perhaps a minute or 
two, and her passion of emotion was still 
at its height, when she felt herself lifted 
gently but irresistibly, and through a blur 
of tears saw Geoffrey Imray bending 
above her and heard his voice speaking to 
her with unimagined tenderness. For an 
instant she struggled fiercely and then re- 
laxed in his embrace, only turning to hide 
her glowing face against his shoulder. 

“Dear little girl! Dear little girl, don’t 
cry like that!” He said it over and over 
again: “Dear little girl!” 
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“Oh!” cried Lucia. “How can you! 
How c-could you! Cruel! From the min- 
ute Pa ag saw you—you’ve tortured me. 

“From the minute I first saw you I’ve 
loved you,” said Imray. 

“You've laughed at me and—let me see 
how silly you thought me. And—and 
G-Gwendolen—and now—this! Oh, I’m 
shamed! Let me go, let me go!” 

“T shall never let you go,” said Imray. 
“Dear little girl, tell me if you hate me 
now?” He held her still closer to him 
and then turned her face from his shoul- 
der and pressed his lips to hers. Suddenly 
she clung about his neck and then tore 
herself away. 

“T don’t believe you. You don’t—you 
can’t love me. Haven’t you made me mis- 
erable enough?” 

“Little sweetheart, I tell you again that 
I loved you the moment I saw you. If I 
hadn’t known who you were, I would 
never have left you until I had found 
out; I’d have followed you to the ends of 
the earth and over the edges—but I saw 
you with Mary Fisk that morning. I 
never guessed that I hurt you, though, 
dear. I loved to see you flash out at me, 
and I suppose I shall often be tempted to 
provoke you, just to see your eyes sparkle 
and that funny little pout of your mouth. 
But I shall kiss the pout away, and I shall 
never make you miserable—never! You 
aren’t going to marry Freddie Fisk; you 
are going to marry me—aren’t you? You 
hadn’t promised him—I could tell that; 
but it scared me. Until last night I never 
had a doubt that you would care for me 
in time. I cared for you so much it 
seemed that you had to. Will you come 
to Arizona with your Apache, Lucia?” 

Lucia answered him with an eloquent 
look, but to be sure that he would under- 
stand perfectly, she took his hand and 
laid her cheek against it. “I'll go with 
you to the ends of the earth and over the 
edges, Geoff,” she said. 
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spelled out haltingly. He looked up 
quickly at Jules. Alexis might be a near 
relative. But Jules’ expression did not 
change. He had drawn himself up and 
was gazing fixedly over Mat’s shoulder— 
as if he were seeing things a long way off. 

“Our Alexis is dead!” repeated Jules 
mechanically. 

“Mais tout va bien pour la France!” 
went on Mat. 

Jules stiffened and threw up his hand 
at the salute. 

“But all goes well for France!” he 
said, “You need not read the rest. Our 
Alexis is dead—but all goes well for 
France! It is well.” 


TH! anticipated summons to go around 
to the house to see Mr. Hollinsbee 
came by telephone the next morning at 
ee o'clock. 
t—Jules,” began Mr. Hollinsbee 
awkwardly, “after what happened last 
hight I—er—we—shall be obliged to let 
you go. It was very inconsiderate for 
oy to—er—be like that at this time 
Of ‘year when it is so hard to get a 
lufieur—and Patrick sick too. I don’t 


know what Mrs. Hollinsbee will do! 
However, it would be quite impossible 
to keep you—dquite impossible! I trust 
that you understand that, yourself?” 

“Out, m’sieur,”’ answered Jules simply. 
“T understand. I-am sorry, m’sieur.” 

He had thought over the whole situa- 
tion carefully during the night. Should 
Mr. Hollinsbee suspect the truth about 
his eyes, he would be obliged to make 
some allusion to the facts in his refer- 
ence, which would thereupon become 
valueless. But if his employer supposed 
merely that he had been drinking, he 
might be able to find another place. So 
he made no protest. Mr. Hollinsbee 
was a little disconcerted by Jules’ ready 
acauiescence. 

“Oh!” he stammered. “Well, I’m 
glad you see it that way! Now, as I 
am discharging you for cause, I am not, 
of course, obliged to pay you after last 
night. However, I sha’n’t be technical. 
Here are twenty dollars in addition to 
what I owe you.” . 

“Merci, m’sieur”’ said Jules. “Will 
not m’sieur deduct something for the 
mud-guard which was damaged?” 





“Mud-guard?” inquired his ex-employ- 
er. “Oh, that’s all right. We'll say 
nothing about that. Let it go!” 

“Merci, m’sieur,” repeated Jules. 

There was a momentary silence while 
Mr. Hollinsbee peeled the bills from a 
roll which he took from his pocket. 
Then he produced an envelope and 
handed it to Jules with the money, 

“And here is your recommendation,” 
he added in a relieved tone. “It is a good 
one, considering what has happened. Only 
I don’t make any reference in it to tem- 
perance—I couldn’t truthfully say you 
were sober, you know, so I didn’t say any- 
thing. No doubt you can explain it as an 
oversight, if anyone notices it!” he con- 
tinued half jocularly. 

Jules made no reply. 

“Well!” remarked Mr. Hollinsbee with 
great cheerfulness, lighting a cigarette. 
“Sorry to lose you! No hard feeling, 
I hope! Good luck to you!” 


ULES made his way mechanically back 
to the garage. It was still early in 
the month, and he had received in all 
less than fifty dollars. His expenses 
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with the French family with which he 
boarded were about eight dollars a week. 
He could surely get aiong for five or six 
weeks, and during that time he ought 
to be able to find another place. He re- 
turned to his boarding-place and care- 
fully pressed his only threadbare suit of 
blue serge and asked Conway to make 
him up a list of possible places from 
the want-columns of the evening papers. 

It was late in the season, however, 
and it seemed as if few families wanted 
chauffeurs. Moreover, such persons as 
needed one did not keep a footman—a 
necessary condition in the case of Jules. 
Once or twice when it seemed as if he 
were on the point of being successful, 
this only stood in the way. 

“Pardon, madame,” he would say 
timidly, at the conclusion of an inter- 
view when everything seemed to have 
been arranged. “May I ask if madame 
employs a footman?” 

And the lady would look at him in 
surprise and reply rather coldly: 

“Why, no, I do not keep a footman. 
What difference can that possibly make?” 

But Jules would answer regretfully: 

“My English, madame, is not very 
good. A footman would make it much 
easier for me at first. I think perhaps 
I had better not take the place, madame.” 

And he would bow himself out, while 
the lady would remark indignantly: 

“What a pretentious man! Too good 
for his job! I am well rid of him!’ 

Around the garage Conway encouraged 
him as best he could, but after three 
weeks Jules began to lose hope. He had 
been obliged to buy a new pair of shoes 
and an overcoat, which were absolutely 
necessary, and he had only fourteen dol- 
lars left. Still he pursued his search, 
chasing prospective employers from house 
to office, and waiting long hours in front 
halls for ladies who forgot their appoint- 
ments with him. 

He began to feel old and discouraged, 
and :when the bottle of dye had been 
used up and he could not afford to buy 
another, a curious change manifested 
itself in his appearance: his once jet- 
black hair, mustache and eyebrows be- 
came a ludicrous mottled gray. Where- 
as, hitherto, he had been a model of 
smartness, the type of alert, trim chauf- 
feur eagerly sought after by women of 
fashion, he now, since the dimness of 
his eyes made it hard for him to keep 
as neat as before, became shabby and 
unkempt; and because he was always 
tired from walking——being without 
money for carfare-——he acquired a dis- 
pirited, hopeless air which did not im- 
press people favorably. He looked, in 
fact, nearer sixty-five than the fifty-five 
that he was. Yet he kept courageously 
upon his quest. 

At last the day came when he had 
no more money left, and Mat, suspect- 
ing the truth, offered him. the job of 
washer in the garage, a job just left 
vacant by a young Scotchman who had 
volunteered with the Canadian troops. 
Jules accepted the place with alacrity 
and gratitude. Any sort of regular oc- 
cupation would be a godsend to him. 
For a while all went well. He did not 
mind taking the night-shift and staying 
up until three in the morning, and he 
worked hard and was almost happy. His 
evesight was quite good enough to enable 


him to wash the cars very well. In- 
deed, Mat said they had never looked 
so brignt and clean. But one night 
when he was all alone in the garage, 
it became necessary for him to shit 
the cars about so that he could get at 
one which stood in a corner. Jules found 
that by exerting all his force he could 
manage to shove them around so as to 
reach the one he wanted. Suddenly 
there came a buzzing in his ears, the 
lights faded, and he fell to the floor 
with his heart pumping and the sweat 
pouring from his face. He dared not 
get up for a long time, and when he did 
it was only to crawl into a chair and 
sit there weakly until morning. 

When Mat came down to open the 
garage, Jules was huddled up, his feet 
on one of the rungs of the chair and 
his chin on his knees, and in the gray 
light with his pallid face and mottled 
mustache he looked very ill indeed. 
Mat saw at a glance that he had no 
business to be there—and besides, the 
cars had not been washed. He would 
have to get busy and clean them him- 
self. But he laid a kindly hand on 
Jules’ shoulder and said: 

“You hadn’t ought to be here. You 
go home—see? And go to bed!” 

“But the cars are not washed!” ex- 
postulated Jules. “I must do my work!” 

“Aw, rats!” replied Mat. “Cut it 
out! You'll be all right to-morrow. It 
wont hurt them cars not to be washed, 
for once.” 


AS soon as Jules had gone, Mat put 
on his overalls and proceeded to do 
the work that the other could not do. 
Jules feebly dragged himself back to his 
boarding-place and lay down on his cot. 
His landlady brought him hot coffee 
and toast; and by noon he felt better— 
almost himself. Outside on the street he 
could hear the newsboys calling an ex- 
tra. Something had happened “out 
there.” Whether victory or defeat, he 
had no share in it. If only he too could 
die for France instead of gradually going 
to pieces, alone, like this! 

But he determined to stick it out. 
He would be more careful about moving 
the cars, and then probably the faint- 
ness would not come again. So at ten 
o’clock that evening he presented him- 
self as usual at the garage and climbed 
into his borrowed rubber boots, looking, 
as one of the chauffeurs remarked, “like 
Jef.” Mat was already at work on the 
cars. 

“Hello!” he said genially. ‘“Didn’t ex- 
pect you back so soon! Glad you're 
all right. Thought sure we wouldn’t see 
you before to-morrow! Just put some 
air in that tire, will you?” 

Jules was only too delighted to do 
anything that he could, and when he had 
finished blowing up the tire, Conway set 
him at cleaning some spark-plugs with 
gasoline and an old toothbrush. By 
twelve o’clock the cars were all done 
except one which had not yet come in, 
and Jules had not grasped the subterfuge 
by which Conway had managed to do all 
his work for him. The garage man 
yawned loudly and looked at the clock. 

“Gettin’ along toward mornin!” said 
he. “You go along home. The day 
man can wash the Pierce when she blows 
in! Beat it now!” 
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“But who will open the garage 
the Pierce comes?” demanded Julegy 
piciously. 

“Sure, he'll ring, wont he?” ref 
Conway. “And then I'll come ¥ 
No use your stayin’ here just for # 

Jules turned away. Did Conwa 
tend to keep him on but not te 
him to do any work? Mat -was ag 
boy! But it would not do. Heg 
not be an object of charity. He 
try it one more night and see. ; 

He spent the next day in bed and} 
early to the garage—as soon as thes 
wash had gone off. Once more 
into the rubber boots, and he wage 
going to turn the hose on a big limg 
when one of the chauffeurs called om 

“Say, Jooles, Mat said for me 
you not to wash any cars until he 
in. There’s a muffler on the Mem 
needs fixin’. He wants you to mend# 

Jules shuddered. So it was truey 
thought he was no good. He wasi 
be allowed to wash any more. Mat 
go on cleaning the cars for him gy 
as he stayed there—and paying hima, 
He mended the muffler on the Mer 
and then took off the boots and gob 
his own clothes. It was a Tuesdays 
Mat had paid him up to Saturdaya@ 
He had earned nothing worth speq 
of during the last three days. 

“You tell Mat I got a job,” § 
to the big chauffeur who had transi 
the order about the muffler. “Teil 
good-by for me. So long, boys!” 

He walked a little unsteadily, 
head was erect, and he smiled 
crossed the threshold. 


ULES slept in his room for the 

time that night; early in the mom 
he arose and made a bundle of hig 
possessions. He had paid his boa 
week in advance, and there was nothi 
keep him. He must go somewheres 
where no one would feel obliged tom 
after him—like Mat. There was 
work that he could do. He 
everything up into a parcel and m de 
way downstairs before anybody Wag 
He wanted no more good-bys ait 
consequent explanations. 

It was a beautiful day, almost § 
like, in spite of the patches of 
here and there upon the asphalt, @ 
started along Park Avenue whistlif 
tending to buy a roll at the bakers 
Sixty-fourth Street. He had some 
formulated plans of going to S@G) 
French consul afterward. The Dm 
was not open; but over the doom 
heart leaped,—softly fluttering i 
morning breeze, hung the flag @ 
beloved France. Jules stopped, 
fied; his breast heaved; tears rust 
his dim eyes. With quivering i 
doffed his bicycle-cap. The Sag 
France! His flag! Like himself? 
foreign land! He stood there very® 
for a time. Was this as near as he 
ever come to fighting for his flag? # 
he wander uselessly around while! 
were all dving over there? fT 
copains! Was there nothing—now@™ 
could do, if not to help, at least 
his loyalty to the cause? 

A few blocks away on Si 4 
Street a swarm of khaki-clad figu 
streaming out from a red brick 
and presently a band, also in Kaa® 
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Give Your Throat 
This Extra Protection 


Overcoats and furs, rubbers and mufflers— all 
are necessary when the thermometer creeps down 
to zero and the cold wind sends the snow flying in 


your face. 


But you need the additional protection that 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops give—the protection 
that keeps your throat clear and wards off dangerous 


coughs. 


Thousands who have to be outdoors every day 
—letter carriers, soldiers, sailors, policemen, civil 
engineers, railroad men, motor truck drivers, men 
who are supposed to be “used to it”—use Smith 
Brothers’ regularly. They have learned by 
experience that S. B. Cough Drops stop coughing 


and keep colds away. 
the weather. 
you every time you go out. 


S. B. Cough Drops are 
absolutely pure. No drugs. 
No narcotics. Just enough 
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mouth at bedtime to keep 
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weather with Smith 
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gan to ‘play “Tipperary,” 
Jules hurried toward them as 
in marching order. They wep 
more than boys, a militia regina 
ing on a “hike,” but they were gy 
est approach to real soldiers thay 
had seen since the war started, 
full field-equipment, and_besidag 
band, there was a heavily loadedy 
or two of supplies, and an amb 
Soon the band struck up. ™ 
Your Troubles in Your Own Kim 
and the companies swung forwany 
er them rumbled the wagons. Lagig 
came Jules, lugging his bundle, dry, 
an invisible, irresistible force, g 
camp-follower bound no one khey 
cared whither, not even himself, sh 
as he was marching—marching 7 
strains of the band, the shriek of § 
fifes and. the rattle of the drums ens 
his spirit so that he no longer felt 
fatigue or hunger, and in his imaginatigl 
the boys in khaki became the poily @ 
his native land, and their flag the fy 
of France. 
The. regiment marched briskly up Py 
Avenue, turned into One Hundred g 
Tenth Street, thence into St. Nichi 
Avenue, and at last arrived at the 0 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street Fem 
where they boarded the ferryboat ig 
Fort Lee. After them toiled Jules. 0 ( 
noticing that he looked pale, handed him 
a sandwich. Jules had hardly finish 
eating it before the boat had reachel 
the Jersey side and the regiment ¥ Pax 
falling in again. Once more the mld 


the drums, the whistle of the fifes; allman to | 

more the chup-chup-chup of hundreis 

feet, and the colut.n was striding of my 
ith littl les taggi n behind & 

wi ittle Jules tagging o Bour c 


half-mile or so from the ferry they 
gan to climb a steep hill, and here ji 
fell back. They were so young, andi The 
marched so fast! He could no ia 


hope to keep up with them. The # home 
of the fifes got fainter and fainter. . th 
at a turn of the hill they vanished. in the 

ULES discovered that he. wi ® a 

tired and sat down heavily up 
whitewashed wall at the side of t cre 
road. His heart was thumping, ald Carper 
eyesight was even more blurred # “St 
usual. Across the road there was # ngin 
sort of shop, and presently a mal 
a black mustache came to the doot to spl 
nodded to him. Re: 

“Hello!” said the man in He age Ther 
familiar voice. ‘Some climb. fro 
are you going? Want a taxi?” = tc 

Jules peered at him, trying to MegeMeering 
nize his features. men as 


“Taxi!” He shrugged his shoumae 
“T do not want a taxi—unless oe time st 
drive one. Do you want a mer t I 


“No,” answered the other. The , 
He was trying @ y 


a job?” 
Jules nodded. 
member that voice. He arose and cros# Mor 
the road. Over the door in large = I 
was painted the word Garage. | years | 
“How are you, Toni?” he said qa throug! 
The other looked at him, p ” now, 
“How do you know my name 
The 
your ca: 
















asked. F 
“You are Toni Santarosa, ® 

Jules. “Do you not reme 
“I never saw you before!” 

man. 











ep 











“Do you recall when you 
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r 
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Set Sail To-day 
For the 
Land of Romance 





Edwin Balmer will take you high in the clouds 
above the ficets off the Irish coast in “Kelly of the 
Kaiser's Own,” a breath-taking story of the Yankees 
“Over There.” 


Frederick R. Bechdolkt, in “The Woman in the 
Fog,”” will take you to witness a water-front fight 
that will make your hair stand on end. 


J. Frank Davis will guide you to a Texas army 
post where a thrilling drama is staged. 


William Almon Wolff will show you how 
romantic business life may be, in “The Hand of 
Adventure.” 


John Fleming Wilson will carry you off to the 
South, Seas in “The Minority Stockholder.” 


Charles Alden Seltzer and Frank R. Adams 
in their fascinating serials, Charles Wesley San- 
ders in his delightful novelette “The Fair Impostor,” 
Albert Payson Terhune, William R. and 
Louis Duryea Lighton, Clarence Herbert 
New—all these and many others will take you 
away from your cares and your discomforts to that 
happy haven of troubled spirits—Romance. Set 
wiete with the February issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale Price Fifteen Cents 
The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 So. State Street, Chicago 
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feur at Madam Gibson’s? I am Jules 
Vercel and drove Mrs. Hollinsbee.” 

He held out his hand with a taint smile. 

Toni shook his head. 

“You are not Jules,” he declared al- 
most roughly. 

“It is true. I am,” protested Jules. 
“But no doubt I have changed a trifle. 
The dye has come off my mustache.” 

Toni examined his former acquaintance 
with attention. 

“Yes,” he admitted at length, “you 
are Jules Vercel, but you are not the 
Jules I used to know. I am sorry you 
are in hard luck. I cannot give you a 
job, but I can let you sleep under the 
stairs in the stock-room, and if you like, 
you can work for your board. I own 
this garage!” he added proudly. 

The garage stood near the top of a 
long hill, and in addition to a general 
repair business Toni conducted a sort 
of livery between Fort Lee and the 
ferry. Jules found himself kept busy 
washing up the nondescript, dilapidated 
cars, pumping up tires and making him- 
self generally useful. Toni rigged up a 
bunk for him under the stairs, and he 
took his meals with the family. He was 
not unhappy, but it was a hard life, and 
as he received no pay, he gradually be- 
came more and more bedraggled. 

Sunday was his hardest day, for then 
the cars came roaring up the hill in end- 
less succession, many of them stopping 
for oil, gas or repairs. But on Monday 
things were apt to be easier, and he 
occasionally got a chance to stroll off by 
himself. 

It was on one of these off Mondays 
that Jules, having cleaned up a bit, wan- 
dered over the hill to rest and think. 
Ever since he had encountered the 
soldier-boys, the sound of the fife and 
drum had not left his head. Always in 
his dreams he saw and heard soldiers 
marching, chup-chup-chup, marching up 
the hill, with the wagons rumbling on 
‘ehind; but their faces were the faces 
of his friends,—“les copains” of whom he 
was always talking to himself,—and 
their uniforms were the blue-gray uni- 
forms of France. Generally they joked 
and laughed as they marched, and often 
they all broke out singing “Tipperairee” 
or “Auprés de ma blonde.” 

Sometimes Jules saw his brothers, and 
they turned and beckoned to him with 
smiles, and once he was startled to rec- 
ognize Alexis on a gray horse and wear- 
ing a strange side-arm. He always saw 
them marching up the hill in a never- 
ceasing column (like the motors), hun- 
dreds of thousands of them; but except 
for his brothers, never the same; and 
just over the top of the hill he could 
hear faint bugle-calls and music and see 
a great light in the sky. Then he would 
reach out his arms to the comrades and 
struggle to join them as they marched 
along, but always something held him 
back, unable to stir hand or foot, and he 
would awake whimpering, his mustache 
wet with tears. Then it was that Mad- 
am Santarosa would ask her husband 
how long he was going to keep that old 
pauper hanging around the garage. 


os having climbed over the top of 
the hill, continued on along a muddy 
country road. He had never been on 
that road before. Soon he was surprised 
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to come upon a great house all mar 
glass, several hundred feet in length 
seemingly a hundred feet high apm 
like the crystal palace in a fairya 
and through the transparent sides @ 
house he could see magnificent rog 
various sorts, and beautiful woman 
gorgeous dresses moving about. 
Mysterious biue lights glowed 4% 
and there through the building, and wm 
machinery hung suspended from thee 
beams. Here he gazed with astonishmey 
at a picturesque street precisely resem 
bling that of his native village in Alsage 





there he was confronted by the nave gf 


a great cathedral with a cardinal in hj 
robes officiating at the high altar; hep 
was a lady returning home after 4 hg 
and letting herself into a garden gate 
with a latchkey; and beyond was 4 
sandy beach with half-nude natives stand. 
ing amid palms about a camp-fire, 
front of each group was a man slowly 
turning a crank attached to a circuly 
camera, while another man gesticulated, 
and talked through a little horn. 

Jules had never seen a moving-pictur 
studio before, but he had no difficully 
in perceiving where he was. The actor 
and actresses from the Famous Filmat 
Company often telephoned to Toni tp 
bring them up from the ferry, and Jules 
knew some of them by sight. Presently 
one of the camera-men came out of4 
side door and catching sight of Jus 
beckoned to him: 

“Say, Pop!” he called. “Wanta m 
down to the street and get me a hot dog? 
Shootin’ fillum: has made me that hungy 
I could chew up a tin roof.” 

“Sure,” answered Jules. 

The camera-man felt in his pocket am 
produced a half-dollar. ; 

“Hump it!” said the man. “And gt 
me a pint of Pilsener—you can kep 
what’s left.” 

Jules hurried away as fast as he could 
and presently returned with the beer ait 
sausage. His pourboire amounted ® 
thirty cents! 

“Come on inside,” invited his i 
friend. “You look kinda down on yor 
luck. Ever seen a studio? Well, thers 
some doings, believe me! What do ya 
do for a living?” 

“Work around the garage,” answered 
Jules. He liked this camera-man. 

“What do they pay you?” 

“I work for my keep.” 

“Holy Mike!” ejaculated the knight 
the celluloid. “And Maxine gettin it 
thousand a week! How’d you like 
work around this place and kind of bi? 
out?” . 
The very thought of being associat 
with such a glorious enterprise thrilled 
Jules. Tim‘d'y he ventured to aise 
that he would be glad to be of sem 

Jules stood watching everything with 
interest for a long time, but tt struck 
him as extraordinary that when 
nations were dying, anybody coul hae 
heart for play-acting. The little Alsat 
street fascinated him, for it was @™ims 
like his native town. ‘There Wass 
“mairie” with its courtyard of big WR 
stones, and the fountain in the 4% 
with the plane trees, the very SPSS 
the Prussian sergeant had 
that terrible day so long ago and a 
him. sprawling ignominiously! @ 
around the corner—/d-bas—was 
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- This is the time when patriotic American industries 

i must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating waste. 
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New economic adjustments are inevitable. 
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actors So March 1st we announced the Oliver Typewriter 

Iman Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we dis- 

Te continued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 

ently and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 

of a The entire facilities of this company are devoted ex- 

Jul Hi clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 
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ig ® © Prices Cut In Two 

ung By eliminating these terrific and 


mounting expenses, we reduced the 
price of the Oliver Nine from the 
standard level of $100 to $49. This 
means that you save $51 per machine. 
This is not philanthropy on our part. 
While our plan saves you much, it 
also saves for us.- 

There was nothing more wasteful in 
the whole realm of business than our 
old ways of selling typewriters. Who 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company 

gives this guarantee: The Oliver Nine we now sell 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of its 
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é A World Favorite 
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The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you 
No money down. 


No salesmen to influence 
Over a yeartopay. Mail the coupon now. 


Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible for the 
consumer to deal direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon 
below. We don’t ask a penny down on deposit. 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as you 
would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than a year to 
pay for it. Our terms are $3 per month. You arejunder no obligation 
to keep it. We will even refund transportation charges if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for our 
propusition in detail. We immediately send you our de luxe 
catalog and all information which you would formerly obtair 
from a typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3 a month 
—the equivalent of 10 cents a day—it 
is now possible for everyone to own a 
typewriter. To own it for 50 per cent 
less than any other standard machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend 
one cent upon any typewriter—whether 
new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have ia- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the 
most durable, one of the greatest, one 
of the most successful typewriters ever 
built. If anyone ever builds a better, 
it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 
when you may obtain a brand new 
Oliver Nine —a world favorite — for 
$49 ? Cut out the wasteful methods and order direct from this 
advertisement. Or send for our remarkable book entitled, ‘*The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.”’ 
You will not be placed under the slightest obligation. 

Canadian Price $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you cither 
the Oliver Nine for free trial or further informa- ° 
tion. Check carefully which you wish. al 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. if day 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship me @ new Oliver Nine for five days* tree inspection. If I keep it, 
I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you 
entil fully paid tor. 
My shipping point is......2secscccers ceccseececceeenccsssensestcecoens 
This does not piace me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, | will shsp tu back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until { order tt. Mail me your book— The 


High Cost of Typewriters The Reason and the Remedy," your 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 


There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


15 Million Tires to Repair”’ 
That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
building new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business 15 million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one will need repairing. 


* 

No Experience Necessary 
No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
quired to enter this business—not even the 
faintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, you can qaaity be- 
come an expert. We teach everyt . _— 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 

Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too sm: verywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You’re soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE, Send the coupon below, 2 
letter or . This brings full information 
—and a big interesting catalog. Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. Do 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
785 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“All You Claim For It” 


Julia Marlowe the Celebrated Actress and 
World Famous Beauty wrote thie of Magda 
Crean, the pure beneficial cream ai by 
critical women of the stage for over 15 years. 
No Injurioas Chemicals, no Anima! Fate in 
Madge. We want you to trya Mas 
sage every night before retiring just for one 
week. the sam as Stage Folks do. 
please! with the results return and your 
money back. It costes you nothing for what 
you uved. Obtain from a Departments 
or direct prepaid. 


F C. KEELING & CO. 
Rockford, Ill, Agents 
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house, and there,—surely!—there was 
the bakery of M. Duciaux, the father 
of his little playmate Nanette. Nanette! 
The thought of her still sent a great 
pang through his heart. Little Nanette! 
Dead now these forty years! 

The tears blurred Jules’ vision, and 
he rubbed them away with the back of 
his hand. He could almost rear agaia 
the tap-tap-tap of the drum in the squad 
behind the- Prussian sergeant, almost see 
the dusty road swimming dizzily beneath 
him as he was swung through the air— 
almost hear himself screaming with rage 
and horror. It was just like yesterday— 
the day they had killed his grandfather 
and Nanette! He stretched out his 
clenched hands impotently. If he could 
only fight! 


UDDENLY Jules came face to face 

with a French officer in blue service- 
uniform and helmet. Jules had wandered 
around the corner of the studio and had 
found himself unexpectedly in a sort of 
barracks in the midst of a great gather- 
ing of recruits. There were several hun- 
dred of them, with here and there a 
uniform, and it was clear that something 
important was afoot. At one end of the 
inclosure was drawn up a field battery, 
and there was a major on a white horse, 
just as Jules had dreamed of Alexis. The 
sergeant was calling the roll, and as each 
man answered to his name, he was 
given a uniform, helmet, cartridge-belt 
and rifle with bayonet. Against a wall 
rested a beautiful new flag—the flag of 
France! 

Jules commenced to tremble, and the 
hair on the back of his neck stiffened. 
They were equipping a regiment! Every- 
thing seemed to be in confusion. Per- 
haps, if he were very clever, he might 
get himself taken along somehow! He 
wedged himself into the crowd and 
worked his way toward a portable soup- 
kitchen where they were serving out 
coffee. Presently it was his turn, and he 
secured a brimming tin cup for himself. 
The coffee acted on his jaded nerves 
almost like an intoxicant. Some of the 
men had started a fire and were standing 
around it. Jules joined them diffidently. 
Something was going to happen that 
evening, for they were all talking about 
it in disconnected phrases. 

Jules tossed his cup into the pile of 
discards and joined the jostling mob at 
the other end of the inclosure, where 
they were distributing the equipment. 
The sergeant finished calling the names. 
Only half a dozen of the recruits were 
without uniforms, and they lingered un- 
certainly about the pile of empty boxes 
upon which the sergeant was standing. 
Among them was Jules, in a fever of ex- 
pectation. The sergeant shouted to a man 
in a fur overcoat on the other side of the 
inclosure. 

“Say, Mr. Varick, we’re about a dozen 
men shy.” 

The man in the fur overcoat made a 
gesture of wrath. 

“Hang it,” he answered, “what did I 
tell you! If you haven’t enough supers, 
you'll spoil the picture.” 

“T’m not responsible if they don’t show 
up!” retorted the sergeant resentfully. 

“Well, can’t you raise anybody else? 
What’s the matter with the bunch in 
front of you?” 


“They'll do, if you want em? a 


Take anybody 


swered the sergeant. 
“Course we want ’em. 
we can get!” yelled Mr. Varick, 


ULES did not comprehend this ing 
change. Even as to place, his mind 


was confused. But of one thing he yye 


certain—he must not let the sergeant 
guess either his age or the Condition of 
his eyes. In this he would be aided by 
the fast-gathering darkness. So with te 
others he pushed forward. The sergeant 
looked them over rather contemptuously 

“You're a fierce lot!” he remarked 
“Well, give us your names!” 

When it came his turn, Jules inflate) 
his chest and assumed as military an ai 
as he was capable of. 

“Name?” 

“Jules Vercel.” 

“Oh, a Frenchman?” 

“Oui, m’sieur.” 

“So much the better. We'll give you 
a chance to kill a few boches,” 

“Oui, m’sieur.” 

Tenderly, almost with veneration 
Jules received the heavy overcoat, th 
helmet, the rifle with its tremendoy 
bayonet. The coat was much too by 
for him, and so was the helmet, an 
after he had been assisted into them, 
presented a ludicrous effect not unlitt 
a very squat mushroom, with the tik 
and bayonet towering above him likes 
flagpole. Yet in spite of his appearang 
Jules had never been so happy. At las 
he was wearing the uniform of his com 
try. If only his comrades could see him 
They would hear of him, perhaps—migit 
see his name on the casualty-list. Bil 
the officer in the fur overcoat was speile 
ing. He had one of those little hom 
in his hand. 

“Come over here, you chaps!” 

The crowd surged to his end of & 
inclosure. The regiment was now Cit 
plete—every man in uniform. 

“Listen, here!” continued Mr. Vari 
“Pay attention to what I have to a 
You'll get your actual orders on the ie 
in about half an hour. It takes that jag 
to walk to the trenches. I want you 
to understand that the success o# 
biggest thing ever undertaken in our li 
is in your hands. Any disobedient ® 
orders or fooling around on your @™ 
hook will mean the loss of~months @ 
preparation and a tremendous amoult a 
money. We have dug the finest 
ever put in a picture, built entame 
ments, laid mines, hired artillery, 9 
thousands of dollars on uniforms 
equipment, and now it’s up to yal 
make good. Do exactly what ya 
told. We'll begin to shoot the pia 
at seven o’clock.” 

He climbed down from the boxesa™ 
pushed his way through the throngs 
where the sergeant was smoking @ Gi 

“Better start ‘em along!” he 
“Tt’ll take this bunch of bums af 
to get there!” 

The sergeant nodded. ; : 

“IT suppose you'll go over in themes 
with the camera-man,” he answers. 
viously. “Say, get onto that little Bt 
in the big hat? Aint he a sketch?” 

Mr. Varick observed Jules @ 
for the first time. “What & SR® 
whistled. ‘We'll have to cam 

He knocked some cigar-ash @& 


r. 
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and shouted brusquely across to 
val Jules was standing by the flag. 
“Say! You'll have to get out of that 


jules turned cold. It was impossible! 


He could not have heard 


4 Incredible! 

) « ! 

fom 3 mn m’sieur?” he said tremulously, 

he Wa his face ashen with apprehension. 

Bea “f said you’d have to climb out of 

on of that uniform!” repeated Varick. 

ied by Jules lifted a piteous face to his. 

th th i’sieur! Do not send me away! I 

Tpeaat die for France!” 

vou. rai inspected the funny little man 

at curiously. As an experienced director he 
WP had an eye for genuine emotion. This 

nated seemed like the real thing. 

— “You'd die for France, eh!” 

“Qui, m’sieur,” replied Jules. “Only 
let me go! Tous les copains sont la- 
bas!” 

Something about the little man took 
hold of Varick’s imagination. These 

ve YOURE Frenchmen were all good actors. Besides, 


the man looked down and out—half 
starved. Needed the two dollars, prob- 
ably. His eye caught the flag. * 

“Well,” he yielded. “All right. Go 
along, if you want to. But you look 
a scream with that musket.” He glanced 
at the flag again. “Suppose you carry 
the colors, instead!” 

The blood rushed tingling all through 
Jules’ body. He found difficulty in 
speaking. 

“Merci, m’sieur!” he answered faintly. 


HUS it was that when the column 

started a few minutes later, Jules 
was at its head with the sergeant, stag- 
gering bravely along umder the heavy 
standard. After tramping a mile through 
the darkness, the column emerged from 
a wood and turned out into a field by 
the side of the road. Here they came 
to a halt, and with relief Jules rested 
the end of the standard upon the turf. 
They were, apparently, on the edge of a 
barren plain that stretched away indefi- 
hitely to the north and west. A quarter 
of a mile distant a searchlight was feeling 
its way along, disclosing hurrying figures 
here and there, and a long mound of 
earth in front of which Jules could see 
a multitude of stakes connected with 
what looked like wire. 

A hundred yards or so beyond were 
more stakes and wire and another long 
mound from which from time to time 
pulls of white smoke shot out. Jules’ 
heart began to beat violently. They were 
at the trenches at last. Another search- 
light leaped into the air and worked along 
the inside of the nearer trench. Soon a 
motor lumbered across the field and came 
to a stop. In it was the man in the 
fur overcoat, with several others. He be- 
gan shouting through the little horn. 
Jules heard him but dimly, for there was 
@ toaring in his ears. He leaned against 
‘the standard and rested his forehead on 
his two hands in the darkness. 

Now, listen, you fellows,” ordered 
Varick. “Let me give you a general idea 
of the lay-out. That long ridge covered 
with snow over there is the first line of 

trenches.” 
words startled Jules into quivering 
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elt's alive with boches, see? But they 








don’t come out at all. They just shoot 
you down as you charge across No Man’s 
Land. It’s all right. You wont get near 
enough to feel any powder. This trench 
here is ours, the advanced French posi- 
tion—get me? That stuff in front is 
wire—white string, really. You don’t 
need to bother with it. All that space 
between the trenches is swept by rifle- 
bullets. You can see the corpses lying 
about—dummies. That’s what you'll be 
in a minute. When you go over the top, 
remember, you aint supposed to take the 
enemy trench. Your attempt fails. 
That’s the whole point of the story. You 
don’t ever get there. You all get killed. 
So remember to drop dead as you go 
along. Not all at once—but two or three 
at a time, scattering. I tell you when. 
But nobody gets more than halfway. 
You all die for France, see?” 

Jules heard and understood perfectly, 
at last. Hitherto he had not been quite 
sure that it was all real. They were all 
to die for France, just as his brothers 
and little Alexis, and all the comrades, 
had died for France. His wish was to be 
fulfilled. His heart overflowed with 
happiness. The supreme moment of his 
life had come! 

“Now get down into the trench!” di- 
rected Varick. “And do exactly as I 
tell you. Keep your heads down, or the 


"9? 


snipers ‘ll get you! 


BY the light of a couple of blue flares, 
the column climbed down and shel- 
tered itself behind the trench, Jules just 
letting the tip of the flag appear above 
it. He was full of a glorious exaltation. 
A few moments, and he would be carry- 
ing the colors of France into the German 
trenches. He did not notice the camera- 
man who had taken up his position just 
to one side of him, nor hear Varick shout 
“All ready!—Camera!” All he knew 
was that suddenly there burst high up 
just over his head a rocket that made the 
night drip with stars, while behind him 
the field battery went into action with 
a deafening roar. 

“Commence firing!” shouted Varick. 
“Get up on the shelf, you fellows, and 
fire! Hoist up the flag, there, Frenchy!” 

Jules, trembling with excitement, ele- 
vated the flag and waved it to and fro 
defiantly. The men on either side of 
him along the trench placed their rifles 
in the loopholes and discharged them. 
The noise was terrific, and the air began 
to be surcharged with smoke, clouds of 
it being loosed from containers at either 
end of the trench as well as from the 
German side. 

“They’re gassing us—see? 
your masks!” 

Each man pulled on the fearsome-look- 
ing mask with which he had been pro- 
vided. Across, the boches were firing 
furiously from the top of their trench, 
and the dancing searchlights made the 
intervening grou d light as day, every- 
thing throwing into staccato relief scat- 
tered débris, shell-craters and huddled 
human forms. 

“Get ready!” shouted Varick. “We're 
going to set off a mine at one end of the 
German trench. As soon as that’s done, 
I'll give the order.to charge. You must 
climb over and start across on the run. 
We’ve got a fake barrage-fire that will 
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jump along just ahead of you. But re- 
member to drop before you get across. 
That’s the main thing. .Now! Camera!” 

Jules, crouching in the trench, heard 
a thunderous detonation and saw a col- 
umn of flame leap into the air on the 
other side of No Man’s Land. Then 
it seemed to him as if a rain of fire 
began to pour down all about him. 

“Now then!” yelled Varick. “Up and 
over!” 

With a shout the men swarmed up over 
the parapet—Jules with the flag among 
the first. The ground was alive with 
fire. Shells were bursting all about him. 
He could hear nothing but Varick’s shrill 
voice: “Die! Drop, you! Die!” 

In a moment Jules was free of the en- 
tanglement and had raised the flag high 
in air. The smoke choked and the light 
blinded him. He was stunned by the 
closeness of the explosions about him. 
But no longer did the flag seem heavy; 
no longer did his coat and cartridge-belt 
impede him. His soul leaped to sacrifice 
with a fierce happiness. At last he was 
with the comrades “out there’”—shoulder 
to shoulder, elbow to elbow with them, 
about to die with them,—to join Henri, 
Pierre, Gaspard and little Alexis! The 
joy of it! 

“Allons, mes enfants! Vive VAlsacel 
Vive la France!” he|cried gayly, and 
lowering his head, he charged for the 
German trench. 


ARICK, standing by the camera-man, 

saw Jules carrying the colors stead- 
ily ahead of the fast-cropping line of 
men. 

“Some picture, what!” he gasped 
hoarsely. “I’ve got to stop that fellow! 
He’ll spoil the picture if he doesn’t drop 
in a second!” 

He raised his megaphone. 

“Here, you! Frenchy! Drop there! 
Stop running! Drop! Hear me?” 

But Jules did not hear him. All the 
others had fallen long before they had 
gained the center of No Man’s Land. 
Now they lay on the ground motionless 
—arms outstretched, faces. staring at the 
sky. But Jules still staggered on, carry- 
ing the flag exultantly amid a mighty 
host of shadowy comrades. 

“He’s crazy!” groaned Varick, gnash- 
ing his teeth. “Curse him! Die, you!” 
he shouted feebly. 

At last, on the edge of the boche en- 
tanglement, Jules faltered and then 
dropped to the ground. 

“Well—about time!” muttered Varick. 
“All right, boys! Stop shooting! All 
up! You’re not dead men any more!” 

The noise and firing ceased, and the 
bogus poilus arose awkwardly to their 
feet and limped back to where Varick 
was chatting to the camera-man. 

“Biggest thing yet! You betcha!” he 
was saying. 

Then he looked across No Man’s 
Land with a puzzled air to where Jules 
was still lying motionless. 

“T believe that Frenchman thinks he’s 
really been killed!” he laughed. Pres- 
ently a change canie over his face, and 
he hurried over to where the little pros- 
trate figure was entangled in the flag. 
They saw him kneel and put his hand on 
Jules’ breast. Then he slowly rose and 
removed his hat. 
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‘Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the com- 
petitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, 
economies must be put into effect and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and 
shown in figures whenever wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today need the 
services of men who can do this. That shows where 
opportunity is. Write today for information about 
the course in Higher Accounting given by the La 
Salle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting 
will give you their direct personal instruction by 
mail. You will study text books, lectures and ac- 
counting methods prepared by authorities—men who 
are actuallyemploycd or retained as expert advisers by .ead- 
ingindustries. The underlying principics and the most mod- 
ern methods of Business Analysisand Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Sci- 
entific Management all le clear; and you will be given 
special preparation for the C. P, A. examinations. You can 
get all this at home in your spare time while you hold your 
ae and pay for the course a little each month 

you wish. 


La Salle Students and Graduates 


of our various specialized dey ents can now be f. ene- 
ployed by practically all the large railroads and commerciai 
organizations in the United . For instance—J’ennsy/- 
vania R, R. 913, American Telegraph & Telephone Company 
259, U. S. Steel Corpora: ion 250, palemere Ohio R. R. 564, 

187, Standart 
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,0v0 F d y. The La- 
Salle organization concicts of 800 people, including a staff of 
300 business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
use of our Consulting Service which gives you the privilege 
of calling on our staff of experts in 
any department at any time when you 
need special ‘:elporcounsel. LaSalleEx- 
tension Universityisa clearing house of 
business information and through its 
many highlyspecialized departments is 
organized and equipped to render a 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannpt be supplied by any other institu- 
tion of similar character. 


Send Coupon 


and get full information and our book 
**Ten Year’s Promotion In One’’, This 
sent free for the coupon. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Jniversity’’ 
t ae Chicago, Illinois 
/ithout cost or obligation on my Please send me 
particulars regarding your Home Study Course of Training 
in Higher Accounting and your Consulting Service. lsoa 
copy of your valuable book for ambitious men, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One.”’ 
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THE VALLEY OF THE GIANT$| 


(Continued from page 84) 
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she knew what he was thinking of; he was 
less than six teet from her, and a morbid 
fascination moved her to remain at the 
window and watch the play of emotions 
over his strong, stern face. She told her- 
self that shouid he move,—shouid he show 
the slightest disposition to raise his head 
and bring his eyes on a level with hers,— 
she wouid dodge away from the window 
in time to escape his scrutiny. 

She reckoned without the engine. With 
a smart bump it struck the caboose and 
shunted it briskly up the siding; at the 
sound of the impact Bryce raised his 
troubled glance just in time to see Shir- 
ley’s body, yielding to the shock, sway 
into full view at the window. 

With difficulty he suppressed a grin. 
“T’ll bet my immortal soul she was peek- 
ing at me,” he soliloquized. “Confound 
the luck! Another meeting this afternoon 
would be embarrassing.” Tactfully he re- 
sumed his study of his feet, not even look- 
ing up when the caboose, after gaining 
the main track, slid gently down the 
slight grade and was coupled to the rear 
logging-truck. Out of the tail of his eye 
he caught a glimpse of Colonel Penning- 
ton passing alongside the log-train and 
entering the caboose; he heard the engi- 
neer shout to the brakeman—who had 
ridden down from the head of the train 
to unlock the siding switch and couple 
the caboose—to hurry up, lock the switch 
and get back aboard the engine. 

“Can’t get this danged key to turn in 
the lock,” the brakeman shouted presently. 
“Lock’s rusty, and something’s gone bust 
inside.” 


INUTES passed. Bryce’s assumed 

abstraction became reai, for he kad 
many matters to occupy his busy brain, 
and it was impossible for him to sit idle 
without adverting to some of them. Pres- 
ently he was subconsciously aware that 
the train was moving gently forward; al- 
most immediately, it seemed to him, the 
long string of trucks had gathered their 
customary speed; and then suddenly it 
dawned upon Bryce that the train had 
started off without a single jerk—and 
that it was gathering headway rapidly. 

He looked ahead—and his hair grew 
creepy at the roots. There was no loco- 
motive attached to the train! It was 
running away down a two-per-cent grade, 
and because of the tremendous weight of 
the train, it was gathering momentum at 
a fearful rate. 

The reason for the runaway dawned on 
Bryce instantly. The road, being privately 
owned, was, like most logging-roads, neg- 
lected as to roadbed and rolling-stock; 
also it was undermanned, and the brake- 
man, who also acted as switchman, had 
failed to set the hand-brakes on the lead- 
ing truck after the engineer had locked 
the air-brakes. As a result, during the 
five or six minutes required to “spot in” 
the caboose, and an extra minute or two 
lost while the brakeman struggled with 
the recalcitrant lock on the switch, the 
air had leaked_away through the worn 
valves and rubber tubing, and the brakes 
had been released—so that the train, with- 


cut warning, had quietly and almost noigg 
lessly slid out of the log-landing and 
started on its mad career. Before the 
engineer could beat it to the other Switch 
with the locomotive, run out on the may 
track, let the runaway gradually catch 
with him and hold it,—no matter hoy @ 
what happened to him or his engine —th. 
first logging-truck had cleared the swith 
and blocked pursuit. There was Nothing 
to do now save watch the wild runaway 
and pray, for of all the mad runaways ip 
a mad world, a loaded logging-train is by 
far the worst. 

For an instant after realizing his pp 
dicament, Bryce Cardigan was temptedig 
jump and take his chance on a few brokey 
bones, before the train could reach 4 
greater speed than twenty miles an hou, 
His next impulse was to run forward and 
set the hand-brake on the leading tuk 
but a glance showed him that even with 
the train standing still he could not hop 
to leap from truck to truck and land@ 
the round, freshly peeled surface of the 
logs without slipping, for he had no calks 
in his boots. And to slip now mem 
swift and horrible death. 

“Too late!” he muttered. “Even if] 
could get to the head of the train, ] 
couldn’t stop her with the hand-brake 
should I succeed in locking the wheel, 
the brute would be doing fifty milesa@ 
hour by that time—the front truck would 
slide and skid, leave the tracks and pile 
up with me at th. bottom of a mess of 
wrecked rolling-stock and redwood logs” 

Then he remembered. In the wildy 
rolling caboose Shirley Sumner rode wilh 
her uncle, while less than two miles ahead, 
the track swung in a sharp curve high® 
along the hillside above Mad Rivet 
Bryce knew the leading truck woill 
never take that curve at high speed, evel 
if the ancient rolling-stock should holdi 
gether until the curve was reache 
but would shoot off at a tangent into i 
cafion, carrying trucks, logs and caboot 


with it, rolling over and over down i) 


hillside to the river. : 
“The caboose must be cut out of tht 
runaway,” Bryce soliloquized, “and 
must be cut out in a devil of a hump 
Here goes nothing in particular, and map 
God be good to my dear old man.” 


HE jerked his ax out of the log, dot 
it deep into the top log toward 
end and by using the haft to cling @ 
crawled toward the rear of the loa 
looked down at the caboose coupling. 
top log was a sixteen-foot butt; the two 
bottom logs were eighteen footers. Withs 
silent prayer of thanks to Provident 
Bryce slid down to the landing Wie 
formed. He was still five feet above 
coupling, however; but by leaning OW 
the swaying, bumping edge and 
the ax with one hand, he managed t@ co 
through the rubber hose on the air Cote 
nection. “The blamed thing might 3% 
and drag the caboose along ter 2% 
pulled out the counling-pin,” he Te 
“And I can’t afford to take chamegs 
Nevertheless he took them. At 
he leaped down to the narrow ledge 
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MM, the bumper in front of the caboose— 
Muiinving his face into the front of the 
5 raboose ; and he only grasped the steel rod 
sading from the brake-chains to the wheel 
sn the roof in time to avoid falling half 


ktunned between the front of the caboose 


| NOK Mand the rear of the logging-truck. The 
& {MME shoose had once been a box-car ; hence 
€ teihers was no railed front platform to 
Swi Miehich Bryce might have leaped in safety. 
é Maly inging perilously on the bumper, he 


tch @Meached down with his foot, got his tce 
hOW &MMunder the lever on the side, jerked it up- 
(the Miward and threw the pin out of the coup- 
switch ng; then with his free hand he swung the 
thing ‘and drove the great steel jaws of the 
away Mcoupling apart. 

ays The caboose was cut out! But already 


1 1S by Miithe deadly curve was in sight ; in two min- 
utes the first truck would reach it; and 
Spite s caboose, though cut loose, had to be 


ited fo topped, else with the headway it had 
broken MMeathered, it too would follow the logging- 
ach 4 MMtrucks to glory. 

| how, #3) For a moment Bryce clung to the brake- 
id and Hiirod, weak and dizzy from the effects of 
truck Hiithe blow when, leaping down from the 
1 wih loaded truck to the caboose bumper, his 
+ hope e had smashed into the front of the 
ind @ eaboose. His chin was bruised, skinned 
of th Miand bloody; his nose had been broken, 
) cali Hand twin rivulets of blood ran from his 
meat @@nostrils. He wiped it away, swung his ax, 
frove the blade deep into the bumper and 
ft it there with the haft quivering; turn- 
ing, he climbed swiftly up the narrow iron 
adder beside the brake-rod until he 
pached the roof; then, still standing on 
he ladder, he reached the brake-wheel 
nd drew it promptly but gradually 
round until the wheel-blocks began 
0 bite, when he exerted his tremendous 
trength to the utmost and with his knees 
braced doggedly against the front of the 
taboose, held the wheel. 

The brake screamed, but the speed of 
he caboose was not appreciably slackened. 
It’s had too .good a start!” Bryce 
moaned. “The momentum is more than 
4 can overcome. Oh, Shirley, my love! 
od help you!” 

He cast a sudden despairing look over 
is shoulder downward at the coupling. 
ue Was winning, after’ all, for a space of 
ix feet how yawned between the end of 
ihe logging-truck and the bumper of the 
taboose. If he could but hold that tre- 
nendous strain on the wheel for a quarter 
bf a mile, he might get the demon caboose 
der control! Again he dug his knees 
ito the front of the car and twisted on 
me wheel until it seemed that his muscles 
st crack, 

Alter what seemed an eon of waiting, 
ventured another look ahead. The rear 
abeing-truck was a hundred yards in front 
now, and from the wheels of the 
eee an odor of something burning 
ted up to him. “I’ve got your wheels 
ar’ he half sobbed. “I'll hold you 
ie youbrute, Slide! That’s it! Slide, 
nd flatten your infernal wheels. Hah! 
fe quitting—quitting. I'll have you 
tontrol before we reach the curve. 
» 4 ©urse you, burn!” 




































































a shriek of metal scrapin 
Metal, the head of the Seen 
“ad took the curve. clung there .an in- 
and Was catapulted out into space. 

seg twenty tons were flung 
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WHO PEGGED SHOES” 


W. L. Douglas pegging 
shoes at seven years 


Sixty-five years agoW.L. 
Douglas started acquir- 
ing the knowledge of how 
to make good shoes. 


Copyright, W.L Dougias Shoe Co. 























‘THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 5359 $4 545 $5 56 87 & 88 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before theyleave the factory. ¢ 
value is guaranteed and 

e wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
Youcan save money by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the / s 
leaders in the fashion cen- \ BOYS SHOES 
tresof America. They are “ Sy Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
B be. retail prices are the same everywhere. * They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doinNew 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and tne retail price is nme? on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 
only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRA ub. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 

stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, 
our local dealer for them. Take noother make. Write for 

Eooklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free, 


President 
ha, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
156 Spark S8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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about like kindling; one instant Bryce 
could see them in the air; the next they 
had disappeared down the hillside. A 
deafening crash, a splash, a cloud of 
dust— 

With a protesting squeal, the caboose 
came to the point where the logging-train 
had left the right of way, carrying rails 
and ties with it. The wheels on the side 
nearest the bank slid into the dirt first 
and plowed deep into the soil; the caboose 
came to an abrupt stop, trembled and 
rattled, overtopped its center of gravity 
and fell over against the cut-bank, wearily, 
like a drunken hag. 

Bryce, still clinging to the brake, was 
fully braced for the shock and was not 
flung off. Calmly he descended the ladder, 
recovered the ax from the bumper, 
climbed back to the roof, tiptoed off the 
roof to the top of the bank and sat calmly 
down under a manzanita bush to await 
results, for he was quite confident that 
none of the occupants of the confounded 
caboose had been treated to anything 
worse than a wild ride and a rare fright, 
and he was curious to see how Shirley 
Sumner would behave in an emergency. 

Colonel Pennington was first to emerge 
at the rear of the caboose. He leaped 
lightly down the steps, ran to the front 
of the car, looked down the track and 
swore feelingly. Then he darted back to 
the rear of the caboose. 

“All clear and snug as a bug under a 
chip, my dear,” he called to! Shirley. 
“Thank God, the caboose became un- 
coupled—guess that fool brakeman forgot 
to drop the pin; it was the last car, and 
when it jumped the track and plowed into 
the dirt, it just naturally quit and toppled 
over against the bank. Come out, my 
dear.” 

Shirley came out, dry-eyed, but white 
and trembling. The Colonel placed his arm 
around ‘her, and she hid her face on his 
shoulder and shuddered. “There, there!” 
he soothed her affectionately. “It’s all 
over, my dear. All’s well that ends well.” 

“The train,” she cried in a choking 
voice. “Where is it?” 

“Tn little pieces—down in Mad River.” 
He laughed happily. “And the logs weren’t 
even mine! As for the trucks, they were 
a lot of ratty antiques and only fit to 
haul Cardigan’s logs. About a hundred 
yards of roadbed ruined—that’s the ex- 
tent of my loss, for I’d charged off the 
trucks to profit and loss two years ago.” 

“Bryce Cardigan,” she sobbed. “I saw 
him—he was riding a top log on the train. 
He—ah, God help him!” 

The Colonel shook her with sudden 
ferocity. “Young Cardigan,” he cried 
sharply. “Riding the logs? Are you 
certain?” 

She nodded, and her shoulders shook 
piteously. 

“Then Bryce Cardigan is gone!” Penn- 
ington’s pronouncement was solemn, dead- 
lv with its flat finality. “No man could 
have rolled down into Mad River with a 
trainload of logs and survived. The devil 
himself couldn’t.” He heaved a great 
sigh, and added: “Well, that clears the 
atmosphere considerably, although for all 
his faults, I regret, for his father’s sake, 
that this dreadful affair has happened. 
Well, it can’t be helped, Shirley. Don’t 
cry, my dear. I know it’s terrible, but— 
there, there, my love. Do brace up. Poor 





devil! For all his damnable treatment 
of me, I wouldn’t have had this happen 
for a million dollars.” 

Shirley burst into wild weeping. 
Bryce’s heart leaped, for he understood 
the reason for her grief. She had sent him 
away in anger, and he had gone to his 
death; ergo it would be long before Shir- 
ley would forgive herself. Bryce had not 
intended presenting himself before her in 
his battered and bloody condition, but 
the sight of her distress now was more 
than he could bear. He coughed slightly, 
and the alert Colonel glanced up at him 
instantly. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” The words fell 
from Pennington’s lips with a heartiness 
that was almost touching. “I thought 
you’d gone with the train.” 

“Sorry to have disappointed you, old 
top,” Bryce replied blithely, “but I’m just 
naturally stubborn. Too bad-about the 
atmosphere you thought cleared a moment 
ago! It’s clogged worse than ever now.” 


At the sound of Bryce’s voice, Shirley 
raised her head, whirled and looked 
up at him. He held his handkerchief over 
his gory face that the sight might not dis- 
tress her; he could have whooped with 
delight at the joy that flashed through 
her wet lids. 

“Bryce Cardigan,” she commanded 
sternly, “come down here this instant.” 

“I’m not a pretty sight, Shirley. Bet- 
ter let me go about my business.” 

She stamped hér foot. “Come here!” 

“Well, since you insist,” he replied, and 
he slid down the bank. 

“How did you get up there—and what 
do you mean by hiding there spying on 
me, you—you—oh, you!” 

“Cuss a little, if it will help any,” he 
suggested. “I had to get out of your 
way,—out of your sight—and up there 
was the best place. I was on the roof 
of the caboose when it toppled over, so all 
I had to do was step ashore and sit down.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay there?” she 
demanded furiously. 

“You wouldn’t let me,” he answered de- 
murely. “And when I saw you weeping 
because I was supposed to be with the 
angels, I couldn’t help coughing to let you 
know I was still hanging around, ornery 
as a book-agent.” 

“How did you ruin your face, Mr. Car- 
digan?” 

“Tried to take a cast of the front end 
of the caboose in my classic countenance 
—that’s all.” 

“But you were riding the top log on 
the last truck—” 

“Certainly, but I wasn’t hayseed enough 
tc stay there until we struck this curve. 
I knew exactly what was going to happen, 
so I climbed down to the bumper of the 
caboose, uncoupled it from the truck, 
climbed up on the roof and managed to 
get the old thing under control with the 
hand-brake; then I skedaddled up into 
the brush because I knew you were in- 
side, and— By the way, Colonel Penning- 
ton, here is your ax, which I borrowed 
this afternoon. Much obliged for its use. 
The last up-train is probably waiting on 
the siding at Freshwater to pass the late 
lamented; consequently a walk of about 
a mile will bring you a means of trans- 
portation back to Sequoia. Walk. leisure- 
ly—you have lots of time. As for myself, 
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I'm in a hurry, and my room is 
greatly to be desired than my com 
so I'll start now.” 

He litted his hat, turned and 
briskly down the ruined track, 


ene made a little gesture of diy 

sent, half opened her lips to call hig 
back, thought better of it and let him 
When he was out of sight, it dawned ¢q 
her that he had risked his life to save 
hers. 

“Uncle Seth,” she said soberly “what 
would have happened to us if Bryce Car 
digan had not come up here to-day tg 
thrash your woods-boss?” 

“We'd both be in Kingdom Come poy! 
he answered truthfully. 

“Under the circumstances, then,” Shp 
ley continued, “suppose we all agree ty 
forget that anything unusual happened iy 
day—” 

“I bear the young man no ill will, Shin 
ley, but before you permit yourself tol 
carried away by the splendor of his actig 
in cutting out the caboose and getting# 
under control, it might be well to remem 
ber that his own precious hide was ¢ 
stake also. He would have cut the caboog 
out, even if you.and I had not been init” 

“No, he would not,” she insisted, forts 
thought that he had done it for her sa 
was very sweet to her and would peri 
“Cooped up in the caboose, we did m 
know the train was running away mil 
it was too late for us to jump, 
Bryce Cardigan, riding out on the kg 
must have known it almost immediald 
He would have had time to jump bei 
the runaway gathered too much headway 
—and he would have jumped, Uncle & 
for his father’s sake.” 

“Well, he certainly didn’t stay for mim 
Shirley.” 

She dried her moist eyes and bhi 
furiously. “Uncle Seth,” she pleaded, t 
ing him lovingly by the arm, “lets 
friends with Bryce Cardigan; let’s gett 
gether and agree on an equitable coal 
for freighting his logs over our road” 

“You are now,” he replied 
“mixing sentiment and business; if 4 
persist, the result will be chaos. 
gan has in a large measure squared 
self for his ruffianly conduct earlier ms 
day, and I’ll forgive him and trea 
with courtesy hereafter; but I wankgam 
understand, Shirley, that such | 
by me does not constitute a ie 
that fellow to crawl up in my lap 
petted. He is practically a pau 
which makes him a poor business 
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you'll please me greatly by leav 
severely alone—by making him 
distance.” 

“T’ll not do that,” she answé 
quiet finality that caused her 
favor her with a quick, searchiigga™ 

He need not have worried, howev@s 
Bryce Cardigan was too well awal 
own financial condition to risk thes 
ation of asking Shirley Sumner 58 
it with him. Moreover he had @ 
upon a war—a war which he 
fight to a finish. Bie 


(How Bryce fought his 
vital part which Shirley = 
Moira McTavish, took in #—* 
narrated in the forthcoming 
of Mr. Kyne’s novel, in the 
’ March— issue, on sale Februaty, 
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How I Saved $50 on My Clothes This 


Season 


By Marion Louise Taylor 


ESTERDAY after lunch I had just 
slipped into my new blue one-piece 
dress and was getting ready to go 
downtown when the door bell rang 
and who should it be but Janet Burson. 
Janet used to live next door, but they moved 
to a little place in the country last summer 
and I hadn’t seen her in nearly six months. 


Maybe it was because we used to go on all 
our clothes-buying expeditions together, but, 
anyway the first thing Janet exclaimed as 
she stood in the door was: “Oh! Marion, tell 
me, where in the world did you get that stun- 
ning dress?” 

*T'll give you three guesses,” I said, and 
[ll admit I fairly bubbled with joy when she 
named the three most exclusive and expen- 
sive shops in town. 

“Wrong—every time,” 
made it all myself!” 

“But, Marion!” she fairly gasped, “made 
it yourself—how—when—where did you ever 
learn? You never used to sew a stitch!” 

“I know I didn’t,” I answered quite as 
readily, “but I made this dress, just the same, 
and not only this, but so many other things 
that I have more clothes than I have ever had 
before and—if you please, in our safe deposit 
box is a $50 Liberty Bond bought with what I 
saved from my clothes allowance this season.” 

“Well, tell me this minute how you did it.” 

So I went to the closet and came back with 
an armful of dainty things that fairly made 
Janet stare in wide-eyed astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, “this dress I have 
on is an exact reproduction of an exclusive 
model I saw in a shop window marked $35. 


I announced, “I 





It cost me exactly $10.50 for the materials 
and I think they are really of better quality. 
Here’s a little crepe de chine petticoat that 
would have cost at east $6 in any shop. I 
paid for the materials just $2.90. And here’s 
a tailored dress that Jack says is the prettiest 
thing I ever wore. I copied it from a fashion 
magazine, and materials, braid and everything 
cost exactly $11. Sister bought one downtown 
that is not nearly so nice and she paid $28 


for it. 
ce 

I aprons, a taffeta petticoat and lin- 

gerie that I saved altogether more 

than $10 on. Beside, I’ve made three school 
dresses for Betty and all her little undergar- 
ments. -Oh, Jack wouldn’t believe I could do 
it, but when I bought that Liberty Bond with 
what I’d saved on clothes in three months, 
he said, ‘Marion, you’re a wonder. You've 
never had such clothes—and to have them 
for less than you ever spent before. Well, 
I guess I'll quit worrying about the high cost 
of living.’ ” 

“But you haven’t told me yet,” insisted 
Janet, “where you learned.” 

“Well, then, listen and you shall hear. 
About four months ago I read in a magazine 
about an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a wonderful new 
plan of teaching dressmaking and millinery 
by which you could learn right at home in 
leisure time. That was a new idea to me but 
I began to think how much it would mean if 
I could make my own clothes, so I wrote to 
them. They sent me the most interesting book 
that told all about their courses, explained 
just exactly how you could learn every step 
in dressmaking or millinery even though you 
had had no experience whatever. Possibly 
even then I might have doubted if they had 
not told me about the success of so many other 
women and sent me copies of their letters. 
Why, think, Janet, more than 9000 women 
and girls have already learned to make their 
own clothes by this new plan. Among them 
are more than 4000 home women, 700 dress- 
makers, 300 teachers and hundreds of busi- 
ness women, girls at school or college, girls 
employed in offices, stores and factories. You 
see it doesn’t make the slightest difference 
where you live. There are members of the 
Institute in the big cities, in small towns and 
in the country, on ranches in the far west, 
even in China, in Australia, in South Africa, 
all learning with the same success as if they 
were together in a class room. Isn’t it won- 
derful? 


HEN I made two house dresses, four 





6 ELL, I joined the Institute, and 
W when my first lessons came I saw 
at once why it is so easy to learn. 
Every step is explained so clearly that even 
little Betty could understand it. And there 
are hundreds and hundreds of actual photo- 
graphs that show just exactly what to do. 
Once I began studying, it was so fascinating 
that I wanted to spend every spare minute 
on my lessons. You see, the delightful part 
of it is that almost at once you start making 
actual garments—in the fourth lesson I made 
this waist! 

“I didn’t think about it at first, but after a 
bit I realized that in learning to make my 
own clothes I was also learning something 
that I could turn to profit if I ever wanted to, 
or if—by any chance—I should ever be left 
to make my own way. Since then I have 
found that hundreds of women and girls 
have taken up dressmaking or millinery as a 
business—as a result of these courses. Many 
of them have opened shops of their own and 
have splendid incomes. 

“T’ve nearly completed my dressmaking 
course now, and I’m going to take up mil- 
linery next. I can make my own hats then 
for a fourth of what they cost in a shop—” 


UT Janet broke in right there, “Marion, 
B this is the most wonderful thing I ever 

heard of. Tell me where to write, so I 
can find out all about it myself.” 

So I told her that if she would send to the 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, Dept. 20-B, Scranton, Pa., and 
would tell them whether she was most inter- 
ested in home dressmaking or professional 
dressmaking or millinery, they would send 
her without cost or obligation handsome book- 
lets telling all about the Institute and its 
methods. 

I happen to know that the cost of clothes 
is going to be even higher next year than it 
is this, so that if you, my dear reader, would 
like to know more about how you can easily 
have more.and prettier clothes this spring 
and at 
least $50 as I 
did, I suggest 
that you, too, 
write prompt- 
ly or, better 
yet, send the 
coupon below 
which I have 
arranged for 
your conven- 
ience. 


save 








Name 





Pareto 


HH Home Dressmaking 
] Professi I Dr 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 20-B, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject marked below : 


[] Millinery 
L] Teaching Sewing * 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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THE CLUBBY ROADSTER 


(Concluded from page 65) 








his foot pressed the self-starter, the “Well?” he said finally. 

Champion was off the track in one jump. “Shut your mouth!” said I. 

After that the engine died again. “Say, listen!” he said. “Let’s forget 
“Now you're using better judgment,” all that. I owe you all kinds of apgip 

I said, and climbed back in. gies.” 
“If you don’t like the way I drive, you “I’m willing you should stay in debt," - 

know what you can do,” said Cross. said I. 
“Yes sir,” said I, “and I’m going to “But I’m not,” he said. “I acted je 

do it.” a rummy.” 4 
And while we were breezing along the “You were natural,” I said. 

beautiful road to Three Oaks at a nine- “No, I wasn’t,” said Cross. “If 

teen-mile gait, I confided my plans to the that blasted car.” 

Missus. Five minutes of silence. a 
“I’m beginning to get deliberately un- “Would you like to hear what hap 
F . : #| | friendly myself,” I told her. “They hate pened?” he asked me. 

OOD looks is a social asset. Per- us, and we hate them. They also hate “Yes,” said I, knowing he’d tell me any. 

vrwad ae ate. pr ny each other, and it’s just a question of way. 

poe. acne hie Pm ec on Pim time till we'll be doing that too. Where “Well,” he said, “our intentions wagip 
her an enviable place in her own cir- we're going is no longer a secret. We're take you to St. Joe—but we never got 
cle. First impressions—always lasting going back to Chicago.” there ourselves. We were going through 
—are from the external, and every social “Mrs. Cross will be mad,” said the a burg called Sawyer when the rule wa 
ee ae that you look your ) wife. broken.” 
’ The mission of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream “Will be!” I said. ‘What rule?” I asked him. 
to to Belp women to Se Deteae ete: of “And besides,” said the Missus, “if we | “I had another puncture,” he said, 
life’s possibilities. This it does by a rational leave them to go on alone, they’ll kill “T was afraid you would,” said I. 
Ra wy poke pad. gt A each other and then we'll have it on our “Well, I did,” said Cross, “and it kind 
and firmness, by preventing premature lines |f}/ | conscience.” of upset the both of us; and to hear 
and wrinkles, by keeping unimpaired the “Not as much,” said I, “as though we light into each other, you'd of thought 


natural blending of pink and white tints J t : 
li that make the feminine skin beautiful. personally assisted at the function.” we’d been married a year. There wasnt 


DAGGETT=RAMSDELLS “Well,” said the Missus, “you know nothing to do but spend the night ther 
“ best.” So I went to a kind of hotel, and sh 
P ERFECT COLD CREAM t So on Main Street, in Three Oaks, stayed with some old lady. The next dy 

The Kind Thal Keeps Mich., I ordered our chauffeur to desist. I got one of the tires fixed and drove 
Ab.,&. R. Perfect Cold Cream, used by “Cross,” I said, “we’re going to leave back to Chi. She took our friend the 
merican women for more than twenty-lv: f h ” .Pé Mar tt ” 

) ‘ t d potent aid to health |f#} | YOu here ere quette } 
and beauty—revives and refreshes the skin |) “Oh, don’t do that!” said Mrs. Cross, “T told you there might be trains 
giver late hours oc lang Hinses. OS ee” and her voice was as full of warmth as_ it,” said I. 

“The Kind that Keeps”—the kind that jf) | the Kaiser. “T didn’t go home for two nights,’ 


cleanses, clears and revitalizes the skin and rf ” e466 . ’ ° ~ “6 : 4 
beautifies the complexion. The cream for We must,” I said. My Missus doesn’t said Cross, “and when I did, she wasn't 
every person—a size for every purse. feel good. She’s got another of those there. I found her at her folks’. I asked 
ptt ow Popeye a te j| | spells that overtook her in East Chicago. her to come home, but she said she 
POUDRE AMOURETTE—another “‘oertect" product And she’s always prayed that when Death wouldn’t come home till I sold the car. 
fasclaating powder tor the complexion. Gives a faultoss came, she would receive him at home and She said that only for it, we'd of goneal 
eatin, Tee eee Brunette, Ste at not among Michigan strangers.” our life without a cross word, and she 
never wanted to see it again. Well! 


EE “Don’t coax them!” said Cross. “If 
TRY BOTH FRE emer they want to quit on us, I’m willing.” agreed with her. So we fixed it all up” 


Poudre Amourette sent free on request. | “Good-by, then,” I said, “and good luck “And are you going to sell the Clubly 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL jiii | to you!” Roadster?” I asked him. 
raped “Shut your mouth!” said Cross. “It’s sold already,” he said. 

It was four o’clock when we were set “What profit did you make?” said I 
down in Three Oaks, and we had to “T took a two-hundred-dollar loss,” said 
= wait till pretty near seven for a train. Cross. “Then when I got the money, 
COPY THIS SKETCH So we had plenty of time to count all the were going to take a boat-trip and spend 
fe Carsoontats “and litaatrators earn wee acorns. some of it. And then we got to thinking 
en Se SO eee sor “I hope there’s a diner,” said the it over and decided it’d be a nice thimg 
Missus. to invest the whole roll in Liberty bo 

She said that four hundred and sixty- We felt like we ought to do something fat 
two times. the country.” 
“I hope they have another puncture.”  “That’s a fine spirit!” I said. “But I 
I said that just as often. know how you could of done a whole Itt 
“We made a mistake accepting their more.” 
invitation,” said the Missus, when we “How?” he asked me. 
were speeding westward with a double “You could of crated up the Clubby 
order of ham and eggs staring us in the Roadster,” said I, “and sent it 
d face. > Kaiser with your fondest regards, 
‘ . oe se “Thanks for the ‘we,’” said I. “But told him to be sure and take von Hinde 

Wrinkle Eradicat it was my mistake.” burg and the Crown Prince and Mr. 

B A or Frowners 


Ludendorff on a week-end trip, say @ 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 














URING the next two weeks I saw Joe or somewheres.” a E 
mar your beauty —while you sleep. They are Cross five or six times and got noth- “Well, it’s too late now, said — 
toilet necessity. Madein two stries. Frovners for ing but sour looks. But on Monday morn- “Besides, they might of bea a 
Sptweenthe eyes. Hrestesteretns Bnesinthetncs. ing of the third week he was standing by and I and loved each other a I 

booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug my desk when I blew in to work. for having a little misunderstan 


and depart t stores evervwh It i ° A ° . ; 
fr out, cout direct. postpeid on, receipe of price I didn’t give him any encouragement, never really appreciated my wife G8} 


avel batt dein Se OO eee nn and it took all the nerve he had to open quarreled. Now—” 
up. “Shut up!” said I. 
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has compounded a perfect 
face powder for the thou- 
sands of women who have 
been using the alluring 
Mary Garden Perfume. 
Soft, adhesive and pro- 
tective, with the. dainty 
personal touch and power 
of his famous Mary 

Garden Perfume. 


This powder (all tints) 
is packed in an un- 
Le ce Treen een ren usually attractive box. 
It is sold by the best 


stores everywhere. 


—————— a 


Mary Garden Face Powder 


ONE DOLLAR | 


As a final touch to the complexion, in connection with the 
use of Mary Garden Face Powder, we recommend a touch of 


Mary Garden Rouge 
FIFTY CENTS 
which is also delicately 


scented with the fragrance 
of Mary Garden Perfume. 


Packed in a dainty gilded 
metal vanity case, provided 
with mirror and puff. 


— 2 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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| BOSS MARY’S BONANZA 


(Continued from 
page 75) 





cents,” he read aloud from another 
paper. “It’s bad, I guess. Bad! But, 
Mr. Cullop, I wouldn’t dare to take out 
a hundred thousand and send it to the 
mint. Sharks and sharpers would take my 
share away from me. They couldn’t bluff 
you. Not you!” 

He had no need to smudge the date- 
lines; Cullop’s greedy eyes rolled from the 
gold in his hands to the papers and back 
again. He saw that the papers were of- 
ficial; he saw—felt!—the gold. Back of 
his miserly mask, Henry sighed. Cullop 
was sO easy. 

“Let’s go down to the creek and get 
some more,” Cullop gasped. 

“No, no, you fool!” the old man snarled 
hoarsely. “The teams will be coming 
along. We mustn’t let outsiders see us 
taking out handfuls of gold as easy as 
taking beans out of a bag. We must be 
secret till you’ve bought the Flat. Come 
early in the morning—I’ll show you where 
the beautiful trout are caught.” 

When Cullop had reluctantly departed, 
Henry took his gold coins to the repair- 
shop. There he set to work with files and 
reduced his gold-pieces to golden grain. 

“Too sharp,” he said, letting the glit- 
tering shower run through his fingers. 
He placed his filings in a flour-sack, added 
handfuls of soil and gravel, and patiently 
churned his mixture to and fro—crooning, 
the while, an old Missouri song with 
which many a time he had lulled to sleep 
baby Mary Adaire. When he heard the 
first freighter grinding down the grade, he 
took out a handful of his filings and 
found them rounded, smooth and dull in 
color—gold-dust ! 

And next morning at dawn, carrying 
something in a flour-sack, Henry crept 
down to the creek, visiting riffle after 
riffle. He might have been feeding the 
golden trout. When he returned to the 
bunk-house, the sack was empty. 

A WEEK after Henry made his early- 

morning visit to the creek, Judge 
Alexander Storey was seated in his law- 
office in Carson City when an alert, smil- 
ing old man wearing a trunk-creased suit 
of broadcloth entered and said cheerfully: 
“Good morning, Jedge.” 

The lawyer looked up from his work and 
scrutinized his early visitor for some time 
before he rose and said heartily: “Well, 
if you didn’t look so like a youngster on 
his wedding-journey, I’d say it was 
Henry. How are you, old son? How’s 
everybody at the Flat?” 

“She’s as perky as a colt, Jedge,.and 
growing perkier every day. Boss Mary 
couldn’t grow no prettier.” 

“Good news! And you, Henry? When 
our friend Dr. Adaire cured you, he must 
have given you the elixir of youth.” 

“Tt was a licker of some kind, Jedge, 
sure enough,” Henry admitted with a 
wholesome laugh. “Kin I hev a few min- 
utes of your time on a matter of busi- 
ness?” 

“T’m not due in court for an hour,” the 
lawyer said, motioning Henry to a chair. 

‘“Jedge, the case is like this here: A 


certain party has found gold in our 
crick.” 

“Always was gold there,” interrupted 
the lawyer. 


“There always was—a leetle,’ Henry 
continued. “But this here certain party, 
which his name is Steve Cullop, he found 
quite some gold-dust.” 

“Surprising,” commented the lawyer, 
“after we had it so carefully experted.” 


“Tt was surprising,’ Henry said 
thoughtfully. “This Cullop was the most 
surprised party I ever see. Nigh sur- 


prised to death when I washes out five 
hundred in dust one morning for him. He 
gives me coin for it.” 

The lawyer looked long and hard at 
his visitor; and Henry, as if to give 
substance to his story, brought forth five 
hundred dollars in gold coin. Judge 
Storey continued to regard Henry in 
silence, once smothering a laugh; then he 
asked: “This party, Cullop, is—” 

“He’s the damnedest-rascalest-villain- 
est-claim-jumpingest-murderer outside the 
State prison,” declared Henry in one ex- 
plosive breath. 

The lawyer’s lips trembled a little, and 
then he said: “Well?” 

“This here party has took that dust 
to San Francisco. From some of the 
things he kind of let out when he was 
heving his surprise, I gets the notion he’s 
expectin’ to raise more’n a hundred thou- 
sand to buy the Flat with. He knows you 
are Miss Mary’s attorney, and he’ll come 
to you.” 

“Henry,” said the Judge solemnly, “did 
you have much trouble to find that rich 
gravel in the creek?” 

“As between man and man,” Henry 
answered in a voice just as solemn, “I 
didn’t.” 

Judge Storey bent over the papers on 
his desk, his shoulders quivering; then 
he turned and said: “And Mary is well, 
you say?” 

“Jedge,” Henry said, hitching his chair 
closer, “the Boss has got a young man.” 

The lawyer frowned, but Henry added 
quickly: “A tenderfoot—a fine, hand- 
some thoroughbred, Jedge. This here 
Cullop tried to nag the young fellow 
to draw a gun, but he don’t tote no gun, 
and he drops Cullop flat on his back with 
his bare fist. I seen the fist. He’s a 
editor—and eddicated—from New York.” 

The Judge’s frown disappeared. “All 
right, Henry; Ill talk to Cullop if he 
calls. What are you going to do?” 

“Thought I’d hang around, easy-like, 
till Cullop shows up. He’s agreed to pay 
me ten thousand for putting him onto a 
sure thing.” 


FEW minutes after the train con- 

necting with the San Francisco ex- 
press arrived at Carson City the next 
morning, Cullop called on Judge Storey. 
When he explained his business, the law- 
yer looked astonished. 

“Now, this is a remarkable thing!” 
he exclaimed, “Only yesterday a gentle- 
man—indeed, -a friend of mine—called 
here in relation to that very property. 


I gathered that there are rumors of, 
very important find of rich gravel 
the creek.” 

Cullop swayed in his chair. “He hag 
got it, Judge,” he cried. “My God, he 
hasn’t got it!” 

“N-no,” replied the Judge. “Tf you 
mean an option, he has no formal option 
But what he said induced me to make og 
a deed for the property.” 

“Give it to me!” shouted Cullop, 
pay you fifty thousand spot cash. Com 
to the bank with me now. I've goty 
Bank of California certified check in my 
pocket. Come to the bank!” 

“Fifty thousand?” the lawyer laughed 
“If what I’ve heard is true, if the whok 
creek runs as rich as rumor repor 
man alive, there must be millions in i” 

They fenced for an hour, until th 
shrewd lawyer was satisfied that Cullop 
had raised something over a hundred 
thousand dollars, and that sum was agreed 
upon as the purchase-price. Judge Storey 
rose to go to the bank with the sweating 
Cullop, but he stopped to ask: “Are there 
any commissions to be paid?” 

“Yes, but I'll attend to that,” Culp 
answered carelessly. “I promised a—my 
expert a commission, or a fee, you might 
call it, of ten thousand.” 

“Pay it to me,” demanded the lawyer 

This was a shock to Cullop, who d 
course had no intention of paying Heny 
a cent; but he was too eager to close the 
deal to refuse. 

Within an hour Judge Storey had & 
posited in the bank to the credit of it 
client Mary Adaire one hundred thousant 
dollars, and to the credit of Henry Lawsat 
ten thousand dollars. Then he went bad 
to his office to read his mail. One Jette 
was from Mary Adaire, who wrote: 

“Oh, Judge, such a wonderful thing ls 
happened! We are going to be mammigh 
Mr. Thorne and I. He’s sold his pape 
and has a splendid offer in his professiat 
in New York, but he wouldn't go, real 
he would not, Judge, unless I went wil 
him. So tell dear Mrs. Storey that 
want to be married in your house. Of 
stage arrives the day after you get tis, 
and Judge, he’s splendid, and I loved iim 
from the first and he did me, but he didi 
say so because he was poor. But Tile 
Mrs. Storey all about that. I’m Jeamit 
the Flat in charge of Mattison, the staf 
driver, because Henry has run away 
out a word, and I fear he’s under 
influence of a man named Cullop. Tilitl 
you about that too. Another thing ! 
wanted to ask was: could you sell the 
Flat? I know Father paid only five 
dred for it, but I do so want to gota 
thousand, because we are to furnish a 
apartment, Phil and I are. We mos 
save every possible two-bit piece for thal: 
Give my love to Mrs. Storey, and 
hate to bother her, but I do s@ 
be married in a nice home. 

“A ffectionately, 
“Mary ADA 

Judge Storey read the letter OVEERRES 
murmured, “Sell it for a thou y 
“Henry under the bad influence ‘ 
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Former “Newsie” Heads $1,000,000 


Business at Twenty- Six 


Says He Owes His Success to a Simple Discovery 
Which Is Within Reach of Any Alert Man or Woman 


FEW years ago this young man 
A was one of Chicago’s newsboys 
and stood on the corner, rain or 


shine, summer and winter, selling 


papers. 

Today at twenty-six this same young 
man, born of Russian parents, sits be- 
hind a big mahogany desk and directs 
the production of a million dollar busi- 
ness. He is an officer and director of 
the company. He has a hundred 
people under him. His income is the 
envy of all his friends. He drives his 
own high powered automobile—plays 
golf and enjoys all the pleasures and 
other rewards which come with suc- 
cess. 


And the best part of it all is that 
he did it without pull or fame. Not a 
member of the organization of which he 
is a leader had ever seen or heard of 
him before he came there asking for a 
job, about two years ago. 


All that he is—all that he has done— 
has been accomplished solely because 
of the results he has produced—he had 
to earn his way from the word go, and 
he started as a newsboy. 


And yet the quality that made this 
friendless ex-newsboy succeed, as only 
few have succeeded with ten times his 
advantages, is a quality that any man 
or woman can easily acquire. 


Early in life this man, in studying 
people who were successful, discovered 
that the one trait which brings success 
Invariably—the one trait without 
which no man can succeed is a strong 
super-developed will. 


So, instead of studying narrow tech- 
nical courses, in this trade or that, this 
youngster decided that the quickest 
Way to success lay in developing his 
will power. He set out to find a 
method to accomplish this, for it 
Seemed to him that if other faculties, 
Such as the memory, could be trained, 
$0 could the will. Finally he came 
upon a book which it semed must have 

written expressly for him—it was 
“Power of Will” and was by that 
Master scientist, Frank Channing Had- 
Before coming to study “Power 


—he investigated this field of 


training thoroughly—he learned all he 
could about “Power of Will” and the 
author. 


Among other things he learned that 
at that time 25,000 people had followed 
this line of training (today there are 
over 225,000). He learned that such 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Supreme 
Court Justice Parker, Wu Ting Fang, 
Lieut. Governor McKelvie of Ne- 
braska, Assistant Post Master General 
Britt, General Manager Christeson, of 
Wells Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, and many others of equal 
prominence were among the users— 
but the most crowning, indisputable 
tribute to “Power of Will” were the 
remarkable results which he found its 
users had attained from its use. 


One is that of a man who was $5,000 
in debt three years before and who 
since had accumulated $200,000 with- 
out speculating and was then earning 
$1,000 a week. He is only one of many 
who frankly credit their good fortune 
to Prof. Frank Channing Haddock and 
his very remarkable book, “Power of 
Will.” Another is a young man who 
worked in a big factory. One day he 
met Mr. W. M. Taylor, the great 
efficiency expert, who advised him to 
read “Power of Will.” He did so, ap- 
plied himself to the training of his will, 
and in less than one year his salary 
was increased to more than eight times 
what he had been earning. 


Then there is the case of C. D. Van 
Vechten, General Agent of the North- 
western Life Insurance Company. 
After his first examination of Prof. 
Haddock’s methods and lessons in will 
power development, as published in 
“Power of Willi,” he told the publisher 
that they would be worth $3,000 to 
$30,000 to him. 


Another man, Dr. H. D. Ferguson, 
residing in Hot Springs, Ark., increased 
his earnings from $40 a week to $150 
a week in a remarkably short space of 
time after he began the study of will 
training. Will-power training by Had- 
dock’s system has enabled thousands 
to conquer drink anc other vices almost 
overnight—has helped overcome sick- 
ness and nervousness—has transformed 
unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities filled with 
the joy of living. 


In this remarkable book Prof. Had- 
dock, whose name ranks with Bergson, 
James, and Royce in the scientific 
world, has given to the world for the 
first time a practical, simple system of 
rules and exercises for will power train- 
ing that has completely revolutionized 
the lives of thousands of people. For 
the will is just as susceptible to exercise 
and training as any muscle of the body. 


“Power of Will” is being distributed 
by the Pelton Publishing Co. of Meri- 
den, Conn. Any reader who cares to 
examine the book may do so without 
sending any money in advance. If, 
after five days, you do not feel that this 
book is worth $3 asked for it, return 
it and you will owe nothing. Some few 
doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the key to wealth and 
achievement. But intelligent men and 
women will investigate for themselves 
by sending for the book at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. 


As a first step in will training, act on 
your present impulse to write a letter 
or address this coupon to the Pelton 
Publishing Company, 31B Wilcox 
Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. This one 
act may mean the turning point of your 
life—just as it did for the newsboy and 
for hundreds of others. Do not hesi- 
tate. 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
31B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of “ Power of Will” at your risk. 


days or send you $3 in payment for it. 


I will remail the book in § 
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Your Liberty Bond 


You can find out anything you don’t know 
about your Liberty Bond co = quickly 
by consulting uur new indexed inlet. 


Do you know how to. cash your Liberty 
Loan coupon? 

Do you know how you can sell your Liberty 
Loan bond or borrow on ii? 


Do you know what to do if you lose it? 


Send for Bookiet H-71 
“* Your Liberty Bond.” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


OF THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, published monthly 
at Chicago, Liiunois, fur October 1st, i917. 


State of Illinois, rss 
County of Cook. eed 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
couniy aforesaid, personally appeared Char'es M. Kichter, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Mauager of The Ked 
Book Magazine and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belif, a true statement of the 
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shuwn in the above capt.on, required by the Act of 
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j Cullop!” and then threw back his head 
and roared with laughier. 

The Judge and his sweet old wife were 
at the stage-office to greet the travelers, 
and Mary was folded in the woman’s arms 
and wept over and mothered, while Judge 
Storey told Thorne how he and Dr. 
Adaire, college mates, had come out from 
the East together. 

Under such short notice Mrs. Storey 
certainly had arranged a very pretty 
wedding. While the reception was going 
on, Judge Storey went to the bank, where 
he met Henry and gave that most un- 
miserly looking Missourian ten thousand 
dollars. 

At the leave-taking, Henry was at the 
station too, and Mary was overjoyed to 
see him. “Where are you going?” she 
asked him. 

“Back to old Missouri, Boss, and buy 
a farm for five thousand. What’s trou- 
bling me is what I’ll ever do with the 
other five thousand.” 

“The other five? Why, Henry!” 

“Henry,” the Judge hastily explained, 
“has made quite a little money—on a 
mining-deal.” 


T Reno Phil asked for a Pullman 

section on the New York train, but 
was told that two upper berths and a 
stateroom were all that remained unsold. 
The stateroom was too expensive—quite 
beyond the living-cost schedule the bride 
and groom had agreed upon. Mary, who 
had never ridden in a sleeping-car, never 
seen one, could not understand the trials 
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and discomforts of an upper berth on 3 
four- day journey which Phil Pictured fy 
her. “We can’t even sit together in the 
daytime,” Phil complained, urging her ty 
consent to his buying the stateroom, Bu 
Mary was strong for economy. “The cog 
of their old stateroom,” she said, “woyij 
pay for the writing-desk I want for you 
Never mind, dear. Don’t think about it 
Only think about our apartment, Why 
was it Judge Storey gave you Just as We 
left Carson?” 

“Tt’s for you,” Phil answered, 

They were strolling on the station plat. 
form as Mary opened the envelope Phi 
gave to her. She stopped short, looking 
with wide, amazed eyes at two inclosues 

“Phil, "darling, what is this?” she 
gasped. 

There was a draft, and a letter whid 
Phil read aloud: 

“‘Dear Mrs. Thorne: 

“‘Am I not a clever old lawyer? Yep 
terday you authorized me to sell the Flat 
for a thousand; and to-day, herewith, I 
hand you a draft on New York for 
hundred thousand, proceeds of my sale 
of the Flat. Remember me to Broadway, 

“ ‘Affectionately—Alexander Storey.” 

For some time both were too utterly 
dumfounded for speech. Phil recovered 
first. 

“Well, Mary, Mary, Boss Heiress 
Mary, how does your garden grow?” he 
asked. 

“Phil, dear,” she said, “hurry and g# 
that stateroom, if you think it would bh 
so much more comfortable.” 
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women solemnly pledged all of us to no 
violence as long as he was on the Thetis. 
I had thought that there might be one of 
the fellows who— 

Birrell came into the smoking-room 
later in the day when we were discussing 
the problem he presented. We fell silent. 

He looked at us, one after the other. 
“You don’t quite know how to dispose of 
me?” he said. “Five husky, resourceful 
men like you, confronted with the task 
of muzzling a physical weakling like me— 
and can’t find a way?” 

When none of us spoke, he laughed 
abruptly and went out. 

We devised a plan at last that seemed 
feasible and obviated the difficulty of 
keeping our promise to the women about 
violence on board the Thetis. At least, 
we thought, it could do no great amount 
of harm, and if a combination of force 
and hunger couldn’t discipline Birrell, 
nothing cou'd. I insisted that the task 
should be mine, but I was overruled, and 
when we cut cards for it, it fell to Mere- 
dith, who was inordinately pleased. 


WE were to pass a little coral island 
on our course, an island that Frazier 
had seen before and explored. It rose 
on one side with a gentle slope that 
climbed, on the other side, to a height of 
a hundred and fifty feet, whence it fell in 
an abrupt, dazzling white cliff to the 
green water. The cliff was festooned with 
long, sweeping-cords of creepers starred 





with white flowers—the gegedara vine, 

















Frazier called it. And there was 
on the island fit to drink, Frazier said 

We sighted it shortly after noon, ang 
four we had all gone ashore—even Bit 
who had at first aggravatingly demutme 
While we were exploring, two off 
crew landed a box of supplies on@ 
beach, and Meredith having lured Binet 
to some distance, the rest of us embarkeg 
leaving them on the island. We 
going to cruise about for a few days 
turning now and then to look for 
dith’s signal that the disciplining 




































































complete. We had not taken the 
into our confidence, and we pf 
overbore their clamor of object 










Meredith, we assured them, had pf 
not to be brutal. ; 

We headed northwest for a uy 8 
then turned back, but toward sumsely 
ran into a tremendous hurricane, aa 
three days the seas piled so high tim 
dared not approach the island anda 
forced out of our course. It wae 
eighth day when we finally sighted 
dith’s signal flying. 3 

I was in the boat that went 
Birrell met us on the beach, his & 
grin undiminished. There was 2§ 
satisfaction in it that alarmed us 

“Where’s Meredith?” deman 
zier. 

“Up there under a tree,” said 
indifferently climbing over the s 
seating himself in the boat. 

“What’s he doing? 

Birrell chuckled. “I 

























































think he’s 
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A photograph of Christine Miller proving by actual comparison 
that the New Edison does faithfully reflect her voice. 
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Christine Miller 
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A postcard brings our interesting literature, 
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Broadway.” 
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sick,” he replied. “You might better 
go and ask him.” 

We hurried to the spot Birrell indicated. 
Meredith, pale and weak, lay on the 
grass. He could barely rise. We helped 
him to the boat and got him on board. 
When we had put him into his berth and 
given him something to eat,—he confessed 
to being ravenous,—he explained: 

“We were fools not to have put some 
one ashore that was familiar with the 
tropics. I know rather less about them 
than a polar bear. I didn’t suppose, of 
course, that it would be necessary. But— 
no joke about it—it was I that got disci- 
plined! The man’s an inspired fiend!” 

“How do you come to be in this 
shape?” asked Frazier. 

“Two reasons,” said Meredith with a 
sickly smile. “First, nothing much to 
eat—I’m half starved; second, he poi- 
soned me.” 

“Poisoned you!” 

“Oh, nothing serious—just enough to 
keep me weak and helpless. To begin 
with, he knew what was up just as soon 
as he spied the boatload of you going back 
to the Thetis. 

“ ‘Tt looks as if we’re in for it, doesn’t 
it?’ he said. ‘Well, I’m not exactly new 
to this sort of thing. I’ve been in the 
tropics before. We'll worry along. But 
I can’t understand what they had against 
you.’ 


“HE didn’t seem uneasy in the least. I 
couldn’t understand it. Then I men- 
tioned that the women had bound us over 
to peace on board, but that we’d found 
him quite intolerable. 

“ ‘God bless ’em, the pretty creatures!’ 
he said gravely. Then he smiled. ‘So 
thats the idea!’ he remarked. ‘Very 
nice—very nice, I’m sure. And you are 
to discipline the bad boy?’ 

“*They’ve unloaded some food on the 
beach for us, and you’re going to get it 
just when I think you deserve it,’ I said. 
‘Meanwhile they are going to leave us 
here for a few days, to have a delightful 
little séance together. And I think I may 
as well begin now.’ 

“He nodded. ‘All right. “Lay on, 
Macduff, and damned be he”—you know 
the rest of the immortal William’s words, 
ne doubt. I’m quite sick of living, any- 
way, so it really doesn’t matter.’ 

“You needn’t be alarmed. I sha’n’t 
kill you,’ I told him. 

“He smiled faintly. ‘No? Then you 
will have to be careful. I suppose you 
thought you were coming ashore to see 
who was the better man when there were 
none of the restraints of civilization to re- 
strain your innate brutality. You big 
men! Bullies, all of you! That’s all 
you ever succeed in proving—that you 
are bullies. But if you want to do it— 
go ahead. 

“*There’s one thing, though—I don’t 
suppose you're especially interested, but 
maybe I ought to tell you. The specialists 
overhauled me a few months ago. As it 
happens, I have a rather aggravated type 
of heart disease. Any exertion—violent 
exercise, a chance blow, even—would very 
likely kill me, they say. It would be little 
better than murder, of course.. Not that 
it matters; it’s merely a matter of months 
for me, anyway. Only, you see it might 
be a little awkward to explain. I don’t 


know, quite, why J bother to explain. 
Don’t let me delay you.’ 
“T was literally aghast.” 


“MORE than likely,” interposed Bain- 
tree, “he was lying to you.” 

“IT know,” said Meredith. “I thought 
so. I wanted to think so. But I couldn’t 
be sure—I couldn’t be sure!” 

I laughed bitterly. ‘We may as well 
admit it,” I said. “He’s too clever for 
us.” 

“What then?” asked Frazier. 

“IT stood there saying nothing,” con- 
tinued Meredith, “and he stood there 
comfortably grinning at me. Finally he 
said: ‘I’m going to take a walk on the 
beach, if you’ve no objections, Mr. 
Disciplinarian. You can think it over and 
call me when you’re ready to begin.’ 

“T nodded, and he went off. I never 
dreamed what he was up to!” 

“What?” asked Frazier. 

“Why, while I was thinking it over, he 
was down on the beach destroying the 
food you’d put ashore, and slashing the 
canvas shelter to pieces with his pocket- 


knife! 
“Imagine it! ‘Fool—fool!’ I screamed 
at him. ‘We'll starve!’ I was pretty 


badly scared. You might not have come 
back soon, you see. 

“He shut his knife and smiled at me. 
‘No, we—that is, J wont starve,’ he said. 
*You—I don’t know about you. What do 
you know about tropical vegetation? 
There are no bananas or oranges or 
things of that sort, readily seen to be 
edible, but I’ve been looking things over, 
and I could keep alive and well here for 
several weeks, I fancy. No difficulty at 
all.’ 

“T give you my word I could scarcely 
restrain myself from strangling him as he 
stood there! 

“Well, what have you decided?’ he 
asked at length. ‘That you’ll murder me? 
If you have, I’m ready.’ 

“He had battered in the tins of food 
with a piece of coral and had flung them 
into the lagoon. The only suggestion of 
edible things I had seen on the island were 
coconut palms, but the trees had been 
stripped, evidently, by copra gatherers,— 
I found their drying-camp,—and the new 
nuts were scarcely formed. I dared not 
take a chance, for I could not be certain 
when you’d get back. 

“*Wont take a chance on murdering 
me, then?’ he said. ‘Just as well, per- 
haps. There are about as many poisonous 
plants and fruits on this island as edible 
ones, if I can be trusted to know them.’ 

“T didn’t believe him, of course. Nev- 
ertheless I gave up. Do you fellows 
know what it is to be hungry, any of 
you? I watched him. I'll swear that 
devil ate nothing the first three days! 
I clung to him closer than a brother— 
and I couldn’t catch him eating! The 
worst of it was that he stood the absti- 
nence so much better than I did—there 
wasn’t so much of him to feed! 

“And then he slipped off in the dark 
and began to pull the buds of some plant 
and mumble over them. I knew after- 
ward that he couldn’t have been eating 
them, because they made me violently 
ill, just two or three of them. Then 
while I was sick, he went off and fed him- 
self full, I suppose. 
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“In the morning I felt better anja 
vised a plan of digging a pool pw 
sand—old stuff, of course. I'd 


it somewhere. ‘The tide filled it up, gp 


when it had receded, I had caught 
fish in it. I drained off the pool gy 
a little ditch. Birrell stood watchj 

“ *Clever—clever—very clever!’ he sid 
‘But had you heard that they were Doisoy. 
ous, that variety, and pretty nearly om 
tain to be fatal to the consumer?’ 

“I felt certain that he was lying aps 
—and yet, I didn’t know! a 

“See here,’ he said finally, | fy 
that I’ve a heart, even if the rest of yoy 
haven’t. If you're that hungry, Pil pg 
you next to something.’ 

“He brought me some sort of fruit } 
was afraid of it. ‘It’s all right 
and nourishing too,’ he said. ‘T livedy 
year in the Solomons once. If I doy 
know, nobody does.’ And he ate half¢ 
one for proof. 

“For two days I fared pretty decently 
Then I began to be afflicted with a viola 
retching that I’ve had ever since, mop 
or less, and that kept me weak and almog 
helpless. It wasn’t the fruit that mé& 
me ill. He told me just before jm 
landed what it was. He had foundase 
ond pool of good drinking-water—s 
had poisoned the first pool with som 
herb. And I’d been drinking it. Itsd 
so damnably humiliating!” 

He fell silent. 

“What shall we do?” asked Baintree 

“Well,” said Frazier, “we'll turn bad 
to the Golden Gate! I’m through wil 
this cruise! We'll have to go back—-w 
can’t dump Birrell just anywhere, thou 
the Lord knows I’d like to! And wel 
not let on to the girls what ailed Men 
dith. As he says, it’s too humiliating 
even as it stands. We'll say he had 
touch of fever.” 





E did so. Meredith was right 

rain in a day or two. Bi 
strangely enough, made no mention oi 
island episode; but he had no fear d 
whatever, and he did not curb his tong 
That voyage was nothing short of 
ture! 

When we reached San Francisco, ® 
bade us each a mocking farewell a 
boarded his train at the Oakland Ms 
I’ve never seen him since. 

And I think, if it had not beea® 
Elise’s unfortunate admission in the 
tempt to make things right, I might 
been able to forget him and feel a 
with her. As it is: F 

“Dear,” she said, “I had been goipy 
marry him, I think—without dreammge 
course,. of his true character. I 
young and ignorant of life. 1 am 
realize just—just what it meant. 
then, when I saw you, I was— 
wild about you! And I—I did wreck Ut 
car purposely, Bob; but you know 
wasn’t for the reason he said, dont 
It was just because I—I loved you 
because you were so good and 
brave and handsome.” 

It did seem—oh, why wont 
keep things to themselves! 

I kissed her discreetly. “Yes, 15% 
I said. “I know, dear!” F 

But honestly, I don’t know # 
know. I’ve lost confidence M@® 
Birrell was—weill, too infernally @ 
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When E. M. Paget took charge 
Til tM of the Sales Department of the 
lifft- Bruff Chemical Company, 
Chicago, the problem was to mar- 
ket the product of a new concern 
in an already crowded field and 
atatime of great business depres- 
sion. 

It was freely predicted that he 
would fail within six months. But 
this man’s back was to the wall. 
It was strictly up to him. He had 
to make good— How ? 


The determination to win was 
there all right. But Mr. Paget 
realized that he had to have a 
broader business training to carry 
his determination thru. 


h so 
It's 


An enrolment for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was the answer to this question. 


So Mr. Paget enrolled 


With the unfolding of this vast 
fund of business knowledge, he 
applied the first principles he thus 
acquired to his own business 
needs. 













Slowly but surely one and all 
of the obstacles were overcome. 


His knowledge was 
sound 


And, Mr. Paget now says—“I 
look back at the lean months we 
had experienced, and when I con- 
trast the wonderful business we 
are now doing, 1 know it is not 
enough to simply have a superior 
product, a well-managed facto 
and a loyal organization fired with 

and energy 


“One must understand the great 
ess fundamentals. He must 
w how and why certain meth- 
ve led to success, while 
many of which we are 
“Prone to almost unconsciously 
» Spell only failure.” 


He says further: “If the total cost 
of the Sales Department in any 
a € were figured against the 
at Cost of my department, it 
would probably be found that we 





How a big man 


played an uphill dame and 
WON! 


were operating at a smaller per- 
centage of expense than the 
average sales department. ; 


“This is due to methods, a great 
part of which was gathered from 
your Course.” 


What results training 
brings 


Here was one Sales Manager— 
one of thousands—who won out 
by absorbing basic facts—by get- 
ting down to the bare fundamen- 
tals of business and fitting them 
to the job he had to do. 


And, the answer? When Mr. 
Paget took charge of the Sales 
Department, his salary was $3,600 
per year. His earnings have now 
reached a point attained by few 
Sales Managers. 


This man only one 
of many 


The same business information 
which this man applied so success- 
fully to his business is available, 
too, to you. If you own a busi- 
ness—if you are an executive—if 
you hope to be an executive—you 
need this Course. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives you the best thought and 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful business men—brings it to 
you in the most practical, most 
interesting, easily readable form 
for absorption in your leisure time. 


In the final analysis you and 
every other man in business are 
selling one thing—service. 


Every source that can be drawn 
on for the improvement of self— 
for the betterment of that product 
—is worthy of the little time, the 
little effort, you are obliged to give. 


This same material which has 
helped hundreds of other. men to 
success will be yours to use as a 
guide to certain business growth. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
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with ambitious young men in their 
employ. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co., William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co, and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute; in the United States Steel Corporation, 
450; in the National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
108; in the General Electric Company, 300 
—and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the 
highest. starding is represented in the Advi- 
sory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
hp, President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and 
3 French Johnson, Dean of the New 

ork University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead In 


Business”’ 


A careful reading of the interesting 112- 
page book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound to come 
during the next few years. 

Every man and woman witheither a busi 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
37 Astor Place, 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Name — on aiensigiledpeiaa 
Print Here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to 
provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck 
saved your wife from paying the supreme penalty for 
your negligence. She’s on the way to the hospital pain- 
fully injured, but the doctor thinks she'll pull through. You'd — 
better hurry tothe hospital and thenreport to Headquarters. _ 


How strange it is that disaster must The time to provide against accidents ¥ 
come to some men before they realize jg before they happen. Don’t wait | 
that all makes and types of tires will skid until ofeee the fret skid. Put Wa 
on wet pavements and muddy roads : 
when not equipped with Chains. Chains on all four tires at the first 

These men do not appreciate until too indication of slippery going and E 
late, that by failing to provide Weed Anti- you will have quadruple protection B 

Skid Chains they expose their | against injury, death, car dam- a 
families to injury and death. _age and law suits. / Aa 


Weed Chains are Sold jor All Tires by Dealers Everywhere wo 








a: NJ mamerican(Ch chain Company, T pcre g 
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By Corporal Jack Turner 


ha 


marrow of your bones, 
feet are dead as stones 
ind your yifle and your kit, 
i the dugout where you sit 
iddy floor 
eep or more 
| the world is wet 


ta cigarette 


out be vond the wire, 
ing rapid fire ; 
and sputter on the ground 
nove, your ears for every sound 
ng somewhere near: 
much like fear; 
a little bet 


cigarett 


e 


5 guns are on the bust 
nd settles down in dust, 
vobbling thro the alr, 

out isn't there; 

] 


1d scraps of steel, 





al d noise 
wns and other Heavenly joys, 
your brain is all a-fret 


rarette 


d your foot is on the step, 

all the time you're hep 

e you ve gone a dozen feet, 
d your thoughts are far from sweet; 
nk about a littl ae vith R. 1. P. on top, 


OW you've got to g ss—altho’ you'd like to stop; 


onder wnat 


kbone’s limr ‘ vate and vou’re bathed in icy sweat, 
yu puff 


your cigarette 


stretcher bearers come 


s, and bandages, and gum: 


nd 


is and fifty thousand breaks. 


ed full of pains and ac hes: 


‘youre sure your number’s up 
as a pup— 
ife’s worth living yet 


S Yuu a cigarette 





and hard tack 

les back 

Ks, and shirts, and 
without our booze 


Law 





























T is only natural—and particularly in 
these times—that every day sees new 
thousands of men choosing Fatima. 


For Fatima is a common-sense smoke. 
It stands for as good honest worth as can 
be found in any cigarette made. 


Good, pure tobaccos — well blended. 


o 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS 10uacou co, 


That explains Fatima’s comfort—a balanced 
Turkish blend that never disturbs even 
though you may smoke more often thanusual. 


Send HIM the Box of 100. Fatimas are now 
packed in neat metal boxes of 100 cigarettes. If your 
dealer cannot supply, we will send a box prepaid to 
any address in the United States (training camps, ete.) 
upon receipt of $1. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








